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DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  «f  loIermatioB^  United  Stotes  D«p«rtznent  of  Agricultxire,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  ali  shades  ox  cpioioa  as  roHectod  in  tlid  pross  on  mat^oM  affscting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  qn&ted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importanoe. 
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COT'TOII  UTIL-  Allotment  of  3250,000  b"  the  Cotton  Textile  Institute  to 

IZATIOIT  "be  iTsed  for  d.evelo^in:^'  the  fashion  importance  of  cotton  goods 

^'^.iring  next  ^^^ear  y.v.,3  annni;r:ced  yesterdaj^  cy  Charles  K.  Everett,  in 
'charge  of  the  nei^  -arses  s3ction  of  the  institute,  according  to  the 
press  to-day.     Lvorett  said  this  .^^irount  ?:as  dorble  tr^t  expended  for  the  purpose 
_^  during  this  yor-.r  <and  in  lS29o     Th-^-  -ill'ngness  of  merrhers  and  nonrnembers  of  the 
i  institute  to  dc";"Dle  the  fig.;ro  was  doscrihod  "by  him  a?  the  "acid  tost''  of  the 

success  which  the  promotion  -rork  had  mot.     Tho  larger  budget  allotment  ^,^111  be 
^  used  to  extend  v'-o  present  r venues  of  approach  to  tho  public,  ^^hicli  include  mov- 
ing pictures,  V:.  J,o  a(..drcs--os  and  style  shows. 


HEW  YORK  The  Ve--  York  Timr  s  to-day  re-oorbs:  '  In  the  heaviest  day  of 

STOCK  MAHir^l'      "trading  since  June  13,   stock  prices  declined  to  new  low  levels  for 
1S30  yesterday,  '■^^ith  trans^-^ctior s  totaling  4,496,980  shares.  During 
■ihe  general  decline,  313  issues  establisb.ed  new  low  records  for  the 
year  and  59?  i- s'les  '^-rro  traded  in,   con?:!  ituting  the  broadest  mai^ket  since  June  19, 
Pu.blic  lioaidatiion  and  short  selling  were  Joint  factors  in  the  decline  ...  .Persi s- 
tent  wealcr-.ess  in  the  comi'.^.odity  markets  was  one  of  the  unsettling  influences.  Wliilo 
wheat  prices  advanced,  a  long  list  of  other  commodities,  including  copper,  cotton, 
rubber  and  sugar,  declined  to  the  lovrcst  levels  in  m.any  yeprs...-" 


1IEWSPHI17T  SIT-  A  Montreal  dispatch  to-i^ay  states  that  the  latest  inform^a- 

UATIOIT  tion  from  newgnorint  circles  is  thrt  the  outlook  for  avoiding  price 

cut t i n=?  is  e :^  ce  1  le n t . 


FOEMSH  A^TjASSAIOR  A  Mar.chester,  England,  dispa.ch  to-day  states  that  Lord 

OH  AIvSRIGAl'T       Howard,  former  British  Anbassador  to  tne  United  States,  sioea^-:d-ng 
SUPRElvlACY  before  the  Manchester  branch  of  the  English-Speal:in7  Union  yester- 

day described  the  United  State-  as  a  new  empire  "actually  far  more 
powerful  than  any  that  has  ever  before  existed."    Lord  Howard  said 
he  still  found  m.any  people  in  England  who  persisted  in  considering  the  United 
States  a.s  if  it  wore  Just  another  great  -oower  like  Prance  or  C-ermany  or  Russia 
before  the  wg.r.     "It  would  bo  '^-ell  ii  such  persons  -'"ould  tr:^  to  grasp  one  central 
fact  of  tho  present  century,  •■  ho  said,   "that  a  new  emeire  ha.;^  arisen  in  the  -^'orld, 
actually  far  more  iDowcrful  than  any  that  has  ever  before  existed...." 


NATIOIT^S  The  steady  return  of  the  Nation  to  a  sound  business  basis, 

BUSINESS  between  the  inflated  valves  of  a  year  ago  and  the  present  lo-  level 

of  nrices,  was  forecast  yesterday  at/ ?ne^@f 9nS-fig  of  the  National 
ChaJ-n  Store  Associaition  conv?ntion.   (Press,  Oct.  1.) 
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Section  2 

Cream  An  editorial  in  Successfijl  Parminf-  for  Octo'oer  says:  "One 

Marketing;-    tollgate  to  'ousine^rs  is  beini?  elimirjated  in  Illinois.     Here  farmers 
themselves,   throu.gh  the  Illinois  A<^ricnltYTal  Association,  in  co- 
operation -ith  the  crer^neries ,  ore  setting-  atoiit  to  ^et  rid  of  some 
of  the  enorrnors  losses  in  cream  marketing.     We  helieve  that  their 
plan  is  the  most  advanced  step  in  the  marketing  of  crea-n  since  the 
advent  of  the  first  cooperative  creajmery.     This  plan  r^rovides  for 
handling  all  of  the  cream  of  the  miemoers  in  a  given  locality  throu.gh 
ono  local  cream  biying  sta.tion.     'ifnero  this  "olan  is  ^oroperly  supported 
it  will  do  away  ^rith  the  excessive  niLmhers  of  cre.am.  stations  and  high 
huying  costs.     A  few  years  ago  Clinton,  Missoujri,  had  14  cream  "buying 
stations  ^,<ncrc  2  could  have  d.one  the  work.     To-day  Laurens,   Iowa,  has 
3  crcami  huying  stations  and  a  creajmery.     The  cost  of  m.aintaining  these 
extra,  stations  must  com.o  out  of  the  oricc  the  "oroducer  gets  for  his 
cream.     This  plan  worked  out  oy  creamer vnen  and  rjroduccrs  will  elimi- 
nate oxcGssivc  cream- Duying  costs  and  rctiirn  the  extra  profit  to  the 
producer ... .Of  fully  as  great  importance  also  is  the  fact  that  cream 
will  "bo  graded  and.  the  "croducor  will  he  ^oeid  on  gra.do .     This  was 
practically  im.Do ssihle  under  the  old  system  lut  will  greatly  increase 
the  T)rico  to  the  Tia.n  oroducing  a.  ouality  product.     The  crc-^ji^ery  indus- 
try of  Illinois  is  to  he  congratulated  u:pon  the  open-miinded  way  in 
iphich  they  have  mot  those  oroposals  of  creajii  "Drod.ucers .  .  .  .  " 

Milk  Marketins:         Italian  correspondence  of  Thi  Journal  of  the  Am.erican  Medical 
in  Milan      Association  for  Septem.her  20  states  t'-at  in  Mila.n  a  ne^^'  milk  distriDut- 
ing  central  has  heen  e stahli c-hed.  which,  he^orinning  operations  ^.'n.th 
80,000  liters  of  milk  a  day,  has,  in  a  jshort  tim.e,   Drought  the  daily 
out-out  to  220,000  liters.     The  milk  is  suoiDlied  hy  rural  stations  lo- 
cated within  a  radius  of  18  k.ilom.eters  of  the  citj  and  is  collected  hy 
a  ^uocial  t^'X-e  of  truclr.     Every  cow  stahle,  a.t  the  Doints  of  origin, 
must  he  provided  with  suit  ah  le  equipm.ent  in  order  tha.t,  hy  mieans  of 
ref rigera.tion ,  the  produuct  miay  have  keeioing  qualities.    Before  the  mdlk 
is  accepted  hy  the  central  deoository,   it  is  suhjected  to  a  chemical 
analysis  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  chiefly  the  hutterfat  content  but 
also  -oossihle  changes  due  to  special  phases  in  the  sexuaJ-  life  of  the 
animals,  or  to  improper  f  ceding.  ...  The  distribution  to  the  consum-ors 
is  in  Dottles,  which  are  thoroudily  wa.shed,  T^rovid^ed  with  tight-fitting 
caps,  and  preserved,  in  refrigerators." 

lTe\'''  h'ational  An  editorial  in  The  Daily  Pantagraph  for  Septemhcr  24  says  : 

Park  "G-roat  Smioky  Mountains  h'ational  Park  is  at  last  formxally  in  existence, 

title  to  the  land  donated  hy  IJorth  Carolina  and  Tennessee  having  heen 
accepted  hy  the  Pederal  Governm.ent  .     '7ith  this  acceptance,  a  ne^  and 
magnificent  lolaygroLind  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  availahlo. 
This  whole  national  park  idea,  when  you  stop  to  thinly  of  it,  is  one 
of  the  finest  things  our  Government  has  done.     Year  after  yea^r,  tour- 
ists hy  the  thousands  travel  across  the  co^ontry  to  visit  these  great 
stretches  of  unspoiled  natural  heauty.     The  G-reat  Smioky  region  fully 
deserves  its  inclusion  in  the  list,  and  because  of  its  proxim.ity  to 
the  great  eastern  centers  of  population  can  he  counted  on  to  draw 
enorm.ous  crowd-s  durin.^  the  next  few  years." 
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An  editorial  in  The  Weekly  Kansas  City  Star  for  September  10 
says:  "Russia  has  a  lon^  ^/^ay  to  go  "before  it  "becomes  as  efficient  in 
agricultural  production  as  the  Uorth  American  countries,  it  is  indi- 
cated "by  ^.  A.  Cochel  in  a  series  of  articles  on  Russia  now  r^^nning  in 
Uhc  Weekly  Star.     The  small  fields  which  the  general  run  of  the  peas- 
ants till,  about  eleven  acres  in  extent,  and  the  fact  tha.t  the  workers 
must  go  to  and  from  the  villages,  make  for  economic  waste,  "both  in  ef- 
fort and  time.     It  is  to  overcome  such  waste  that  Russia  is  contem- 
plating setting  up  a  system  of  collective  farming,  doscri"bed  as  the 
pooling  of  land  and  laDor  and  the  use  of  imrioroved  machinery.  While 
'^'orkin-2^  out  this  "oroject,  the  Soviet  has  gone  into  actual  wheat  produc- 
tion itself,  through  the  operation  of  va.st  Sta.te-owned  farms  such  as 
Soviet  G-ra.in  Jarm  xlo .  1 .     Just  how  Tiroficient  the  peasant  farmer,  a.s  he 
is  descri"bed  in  his  rags  and  tatters  hy  M.  Cochel,  will  he  in  handling 
power  machinery  appears  to  oe  the  cr^ax  of  the  Russian  attempt.  The 
A^ierican  ooy,  whether  on  the  farm,  or  in  the  city,  is  a  'natural  horn' 
genius  with  machinEry.     Practically  every  boy  on  the  fa.rm  ^'"ho  has 
reached  the  age  of  15  is  a  competent  meclia.nic .  .  . . It  is  such  aiotitude 
with  implements,  as  much  a,s  a.ny  one  thin£r,  which  ha.s  m^ade  possible  the 
widespread  use  of  power  equipment  in  Ajnerica.    First  introduction  of 
machinery  for  farming  in  Russia  is  being  made  on  the  state-owned  farms, 
where  the  equipment  is  operated  generally  by  imported  mechanics. 
Whether  such  methods  of  farming  can  be  continued  on  a  large  scale,  or 
I'^'hether  Russia  '^'ill  find  it  necessary  to  breed  ability  to  handle  machin" 
ery  into  her  peasant  boys,  is  one  of  the  problems  involved  in  the 
Soviet  e^cperim.ent . " 

Science  and  An  editorial  in  Uatixre  for  Septem.ber  6  says:  "Among  the  changes 

Industry      which  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancem.ent  of  Science  has  wit- 
nessed since  its  formation  in  1831  is  the  gradual  disappearance  of 
the  demarcation  between  science  and  industry.     As  Lord  Melchett  pointe.' 
out  in  a  recent  address,  the  endeavor  to  distinguish  between  pure  and 
applied  science  has  now  lost  any  kind  of  meaning.     ITo  clear  distinction 
is  possible  between  science  and  industry.     The  results  of  research  work 
of  the  most  speculative  character  often  lead  to  outstanding  practical 
results.     Such  progres'-ive  firms  as  Imperial  Chem.ical  Industries,  Ltd., 
now  follow  in  G-reat  Britain  the  practice  long  current  in  Germany  by 
fostering  close  contact  with  the  scientific  research  work  of  the  uni- 
versities.    The  relation  of  science  to  industry  was  a  main  theme  at  the 
discussions  of  the  British  Association  at  Cape  Town  and  Johannesburg 
last  year,  and  this  year's  program  affords  further  evidence  of  the 
interpenet ration  of  science  and  industry.     The  discussicrs  on  the 
influence  of  fertilizers  on  the  yield  and  composition  of  olants,  on 
chemotherapy,  and  on  the  present  position  of  the  British  dye  stuffs 
industry,  and  the  addresses  to  be  given  on  recent  progress  in  air- 
cooled  aeroplane  development,  on  investigations  on  tar  distillate 
washes,  on  s^Jgar  beet  inve stiga.tions ,  the  beaming  of  research  on  im- 
proved production  of  apples,  Dr.  p.  I.  duToit's  presidential  address  on 
veterinary  science  and  agricultm-e ,  and  Sir  Ernest  W.  Heir's  presiden- 
tial address  on  the  interdependence  of  science  and  engineering,  are 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  outlook,  of  modern  science  is  essentially 
practical  and  related  to  the  requirements  of  industrj/-.     On  the  other 
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hand,  scientific  leadershix)  ip  nc^^  a  characteristic  of  all  progressive 
and  TDrosToerous  "brpnches  of  industry;     The  industries  in  which  the 
neglect  of  science  has  been  most  marked  are  those  which  are  m.ost  stag- 
nant or  most  pCTitely  confronted  hy  xDrohlems  of  reconstruction.  If, 
however,  it  is  true  that  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  science  has 
raDidly  assTjjned  the  responsioility  of  leadership  in  industry,  a  yet 
wider  res.T)onsi"bility  is  now  demanded  of  it.    Under  the  conditions  of 
modern  civilization  the  community  in  general,  as  well  as  industry,  is 
dependent  upon  pure  and  applied  science  for  its  continued  progress  and 
prosiDDrity,    Under  the  influence  of  modern  scientific  discoveries  and 
their  applications,  not  only  in  industry  but  also  in  man^^  other  direc- 
tions, the  w?iole  "basis  of  societj^  is  rar)idly  becoming  scientific,  and 
to  an  increasing  extent  the  problems  which  confront  the  national  ad- 
ministrator, whether  Judiciary  or  executive,  involve  factors  ^-^hich  re- 
quire scientific  kno^^'ledgc  for  their  solution..." 

Upkeep  of  An  editorip.l  in  The  Co^Jntry  C-entlem.an  for  October  says:  "A  few 

Local  Heads    years  ago  when  it  became  apparent  that  a  nation-wide  system  of  sur- 
faced highi?^'ays  vv&s  needed  to  accormnoda.te  the  increasing  automobile 
traffic,  it  wg.s  explained  to  the  fs,rmer  that  State  and  federal  funds 
must  be  devoted,  for  a  tim.e  at  least,  exclusively  to  the  m.ain  traffic- 
ways.     He  was  asked  to  be  a  good  fellow,  to  be  patient,  to  continue  to 
build  seconda„ry  roads  and  keep  themx  in  repair  ^"dth  local  tax  mone3^. 
And  that  is  ^^hat  the  farmer  has  been  doing — for  a  decade  and  a  half. 
Through  the  gasoline  tax  amd  motor  license  fees,  and  sometimes  by  direct 
real-estate  tax,  he  has  been  contributing  his  share  to  the  building  of 
arterial  highways;  and  at  the  sajne  tim.e  he  has  been  paying  for  the  up- 
keep of  local  roads  so  essential  to  country  people.    Now,  ^dth  the 
primary  system  of  highways  approaching  completion  in  many  States  aJid 
vast  suns  accruing  every  yea.r  from  the  gasoline  tax,  the  tim.o  is  ripe 
for  hig:hway  commdssions  to  give  some  thought  to  the  m.atter  of  local 
roads.     It  is  tim.e  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  burden  of  building 
rural  highways  and  keeping  them  in  reiDair  be  lifted  from  the  land.  In 
several  Sta.tes,   som.e  State  revenue  is  already  being  devoted  to  the  up- 
keep of  local  roads,  but  in  miany  others  there  ha^-s  been  no  m.ove  in  this 
direction.     The  surest  way  to  reduce  taxes  on  farm  real  estate  is  to 
place  elsewhere  part  of  the  burden  which  it  now  bears.     The  farmer  has 
helped  pay  for  a  system  of  primary  highwa^^s,  which  traffic  counts  show 
are  used  chiefly  by  urban  people;  now  it  is  no  more  than  fair  that  the 
cities,   through  the  gasoline  tax:,   should  help  the  farm.er  build  a 
serviceable  system  of  secondary  roads  so  necessary  to  his  business." 


Section  3 

Dcpartrnxont  of 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  Woman's  Home  Comipanion  for  October  says:  "Re- 

cently we  told  about  the  colored  sidewalks  that  are  appearing  in  various 
American  cities.     This  leads  a  reader  to  ask  why  the  idea  should  not  be 
applied  to  highways.     Motorists  are  delighted  ^^hen  they  com.e  to  one  of 
those  fine  concrete  roads  on  -'^hich  a  car  speeds  so  smoothly.    But  the 
eyes  do  feel  the  strain  of  watching  the  dazzling  ribbon  of  white  as  it 
unwinds  ahead.     A  pale  green  or  soft  broi-^ni  road  would  be  far  easier  to 
look  at  and  ^'^•ould  blend  pleasantly  into  the  landscape.     Isn't  it  practi- 
cal to  pour  a  little  paint  into  the  concrete  mixer?     The  long  task  of 
marking  the  main  motor  highways  of  the  United  States  is  being  completed 
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this  fall.    Along  ninety- seven  thousand  miles  of  roads  have  "been 
placed,  one  mile  apart,   the  distinctive  little  shields  bearing  the 
initials  'U.S.'  and  the  route  nijmher.     Millions  of  motorists  watch  for 
them  and  are  grateful,  without  laiowing  exactly  whomi  to  thank.  The 
cre'iit  goes  directly  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  indirectly  to 
the  characteristic  American  genius  for  providing  little  conveniences  on 
a  big  scale . "  

Section  4 
MARKET  quOTATIOh'S 

Farm  Products         Sept.  30. — Livestock  prices:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealo-^p, ,   steers  ( 1100-1500  IbsO  good  and  choice  $9  to  $12,50;  cows, 
gooc  ,jnd  choice  $5.25  to  $8;  heifers  (550-850  lbs.)  good  and  choice 
$10-r5  to  $12.50;  vealcrs,  good  and  choice  $11  to  $13.50;  feeder  and 
stocker  cattle,   steers,   :^ood  and  choice  $7.25  to  $9.    Hogs,  heavy  weight 
(250-350  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $9.35  to  $9.80;  light  lights  (140-160 
lbs.)  .c^ood  and  choice  $8.75  to  $9.35;   sl-r/uehtcr  Digs  (100-130  lbs.) 
goo^'  .u'-d  choice  ^7,50  to  $8.75  (soft  or  o  kLy  hogs  and  roasting  Digs 
c?:.?  ■•-^od  f'l-om.  above  quotations).     Sheep,   slaughter  sheer)  and  lambs, 
laiik, ,   good  and  choice  (90  lbs.  down)  $6.85  to  $8.20;  feeding  lambs 
(ran^o  stock)  medium  to  choice  $5.50  to  $7.25. 

G-rain  orices:     ITo.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^  protein) 
Minnoaoolis  79  to  82^.;  lTo.2  red  winter  St.  Loiiis  87  to  87|-^;  Kansas 
City  31  to  83.5-ri;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Kansas  City 
72i  ':c  737::;^;  lTo.3  mixed  corn  Chicago  85^;  Minneapolis  75^^  to  76-|^; 
Kansc:.,s  City  79  to  81^-^;   :To,3  yellow  corn  Chicago  85  to  86(5?;  Minneapolis 
73  to  79./;  Kansas  City  81  to  85<^;  ITo.3  white  oats  Chicago' 35f^  to  36rtf; 
Minneapolis  31  7/8  to  32  7/8^;  Kansas  City. 36^, 

Fnolesale  'orices  of  fresh  creamier:/'  butter  at  l^ew  York  were: 
92  score,  40^^;  91  score,  39^^;  90  score,  3Si(^ . 

ViTnolesale  lorices  of  ITo .  1  fro'^h  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  20  to  22|v^;  Single  Daisies,  20^;  Young  Ajnericas,  20^. 

Average  Drice  of  Middling  sDot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  15  point-  to  9,56^  ver  lb.     On  the  corresponding  day  last 
year  the  lorice  stood  at  18.29^:4.    Hew  October  future  contracts  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  13  point-  to  10.18^,  and  on  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  23  D0.-nts  to  10.16^. 

Maine  sacked  C-reen  Mountain  ootatoo-  broup^ht  $1.80-$2.25  per_ 
100  Dounds  in  eastern  cities;  Cobblers  $1.70-$2.     Wisconsin  sacked 
Round  l?hites  $2.10-$2.25  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.80-$2.10  f  .o.b. 
Waupaca.     Idaho  sacked  Russet  Purbanks  $2.50-$2„65  carlot  sales  in 
Chica.^o;  $1.55-$1.70  f.o.b.  Id£-ho  p-rLnts.     New  York  Domestic  type  . 
cabba.:^^e  $18--$22  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;   $9-$ll  f.o.b. 
Rochester.    Northern  stock  $15-$23.in  Cincinnati;  mostly  $11  f.o.b. 
Racine,  Wisconsin.     New  York. Wealthy  apples  $1.15-$1.25  per  bushel 
basket  in  New  York  City;  $1.10  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Michigan  Wealthys, 
Mcintosh  and  Twenty  Ounce  $1.40-$1.50  in  Chicago;  Mcintosh  $1.50 
f.o.b.  V/est  Michigan  points.     Virginia  yellow  sweet  potatoes  $3.50- 
$4  per  cloth  top  barrel  in  city  markets.     Tennessee  Nancy  Halls 
$1,10-$1,40  per  bushel  hamper  in  the  Middle  West.     New  York  and  Mid- 
western sacked  yellow  onions  ranged  $1.20-$1.50  per  100  pounds  in 
consuming  centers;  85^-$l  f.o.b.  Rochester.   (Prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agr. 
Econ.) 
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DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  S8r%  ice.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  ail  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  aSectiag  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed-  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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WORLD  BaHTSR  The  press  to-day  reiDorts:  "The  Capital  learned  yesterday 

PLAIT  that  Federal  officials  are  giving  serious  consideration  to  projects 

for  the  international  "bartering  of  Toroducts  of  V:iich  there  are  em- 
"barrassing  si:irpl-ases  in  many  countries.     Coincident ly  came  the 
revelation  that  a  few  manufacturers  of  agriculti;ral  machinery  have  "begun  accoToting 
vr^ieat  from,  farmers  in  lieu  of  cash. 

"No  connection  ra?^  fo^ond  bet^^een  the  nolicy  ado-oted  by  domestic  mxanufactuT- 
ers  and  the  T)ro-oosa.ls  for  interna^tional  bartering.     The  interna.t ional  suggestions 
were  said  to  have  comie  from,  foreign  sources.     The  two  factors  considered  together, 
however,  assumed  csignif  icance ,  loarticularly  as  the  League  of  Nations  has  been  re- 
ported engaged  in  trying  to  find  a  solution  for  international  business  depression 
by  concerted  action  of  go  vcrrjmcnts . 

"Officials  of  the  Jc-deral  !F"arm  Board,  ^^hore  the  re'oort  that  Aiierican  firms 
were  accepting  7,heat  in  lieu  of  cash  was  confirm.ed,  did  not  divulec  the  nam-es  of 
the  corporations.     The  Dra.ctice  has  boon  adopted  in  past  tim^cs  of  hasiness  depres- 
sion to  the  substantial  benefit  of  agriculture.     The  com.panic  s  which  receive  the 
wheat  acco-ot  it  at  a.  set  nricc,  loossibly  at  a  value  slightly  above  the  miarkct,-  and 
hold  it  in  elevators  for  future  sales,  assuming  "oart  of  the  farm.cr's  risk  in 
order  to  aid  him  in  supplj^ing  his  needs..." 


BUSINESS  A  scries  of  statom.onts  from,  leaders  in  various  industries, 

CONDITIONS         exnrossing  the  opinion  that  the  business  depression  has  reached 

bottom,  and  thr  t  definite  evidence  of  a.n  upt^orn  has  appeared,  were 
mad.e  ?oublic  yesterday  by  The  Manufacturer's  Record  of  Baltim.ore., 
Its  o'-^n  reports,  The  Manufacturer' s  Record  said,  indicate  tha.t  seasonal  buying  a.nd 
the  replenishment  of  der)leted  stocks  are  gathering  strength.     "In  m.aking  comiparisor 
of  conditions  to-day  with  1929,"  it  added,  "the  puolic  generally  fails  to  appre- 
cia^te  the  fact  that  last  j^ear  was  a  record  in  m^any  resDects.    Business  to-day 
throughout  the  country,  while  below  that  of  1929,  is  ahead  of  many  previous  j/ea.rs." 
The  publication  stated  that  som^e  far-seeing  executives  were  m-a.king  purchases  of 
raw  materials  at  the  present  low  level  of  x)rices;  som.e  even  venturing  the  opinion 
that  actual  shorta.res  are  likely  to  develop  in  somie  comm.odities . 


FARM  BOARD  ON  The  Federal  Farmi  Board  m^ade  the  following  statemient  yester- 

G-RAIN  LOANS        day:   "The  Federal  Farm  Board  is  m.aking  supplem.entary  loans  on  grain 

against  which  the  coopera.tive s  have  alreadj'"  secured  "orimary  loa^ns. 

The  board  does  not  contem-plate  establishing  any  so-called  peg  "orice 
or  any  other  fixed  price  for  grain." 


CANAJ3A  FINDS  NO  The  Winnipeg  Tribune  yesterday  -oublished  the  follo-^lng: 

SOVIET  DEALS      "There  has  been  no  soiling  of  grain  futures  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment on  the  Winnipeg  G-rain  Exchange.   Sir  George  Pcrley, Acting  Prim.e 
Minister,   said  in  Ottawa  yesterday  that  grain  exchan£"e  officials 
had  m.ade  a  thorous-h  investigation  but  found  no  trace  of  Russian  activity  in  the 
grain  market.  This  wa.s  confirm.ed  here  by  officials  of  the  exchange..." 
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Section  2 

AjT.erican  An  editorial  in  The  I^sTmer  and  Farm,   Stock  and  Home  for  Sev- 

Co^mtry        tem.ber  27  says:   "The  American  Countrv  Life  Association  holds  its  an- 
Life  As-      maa.l  conference  this  year  a.t  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  Madison, 
socia.tion    Octoher  7  to  IC.     The  them.e  of  the  conference  ^i^ill  center  aro^and  the 
aiTestion  of  r^jral  stand?.rds  of  living.     A  STolendid  "orogram  has  "been 
pre'oared,  rhich  ^"ill  include ..  such  s^^eahers  as  ?Ion.  Franh  0.  Lo'-^'den, 
J.   C.   Stone  5  vice-chairm.an  of  the  Federal  Farm.  Board  ,  Ray  Lyman  ^ilhur, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Miss  G-race  Aooott,  Chief  of  the  United 
States  Children's  Bureau,  Glenn  Frandr,  loresident  of  the  University  of 
•'Wisconsin,  Zona  G-ale,  John  T.  Frederick,  and  G-eorge  Russell,  the  famous 
editor  of  the  Irish  Sta.tesm-an ....  Since  its  ince"'otion  m-an^/  years  ?=go, 
the  American  Country  Life  Association  has  served  a  very  useful  purioose 
in  stim.ula,ting  nuhlic  interest  in  the  sociaJ  nroDlemis  of  ri;-ral  life... 
In  these  rnxodern  days  when  rural  TDeoTDle  have  becor.e  so  ahscroed  -^'ith  the 
economdc  orohlem.s  of  rurad  life,  it  is  '^'ell  to  consider  for  a  tim.e  some 
of  the  compensations  of  life  on  the  farm;  other  than  the  miere  m.atter  of 
maJ^in?  a  living.     Sitting  in  a.t  the  "oroceedings  of  the  American  Country 
Life  Association  conference  shoijld  furnish  a  real  insniration  to  that 
large  groi-i^o  of  rural  leaders  '^ho  arc  most  interested  in  "building  a  more 
satisi'ying  country  life.  ..." 

Canadian  An  editorial  in  The  Rural  XoT^-Yorker  for  Sentcmiher  27  says: 

Frcducticn  "The  Canad.ian  C-overn-mcnt  Farm.,  at  Otta^.'^a,  has  "been  figurine-  on  their 
Cost  o::act  co^ts  of  nroducin-T  various  crops.     An  acre  of  oats,  ^.^'crth  ^33.08, 

co-t  ^cO,Z2.     Hay,  at  an  acre  co^t  of  >19.S0,  was  valued  at  $34.06. 
Potatoes        e  'orof  i ta.cle ,  a  yiel^.  of  a'DTDroxim.ately  200  "bushels  p^r  acre 
"brin^i^^^-  ?1'7S.93,   costing  ^80. 99.     I.'angels,  hecause  of  the  large  am-oimt 
of  '"^ork  required,  cost  ^72.45  for  an  acre  yield  of  17.81  tons,  ^J^'orth 
at  the  ti  -  ?  only  .^1.91  ^er  ton,  or  .§54.02  for  the  acre." 

Meat  Sit-  Substantial  declines  in  the  'wholesale  prices  of  fresh  pork  cuts 

uation  and  of  dressed  lamih  -v^ere  features  of  the  meat  trade  di;_ring  the  m.onth 

endin.^-  October  1,  according  to  a  revie'^  of  the  livestoc"":  and  mea.t  sit- 
uation issued  by  the  Institute  of  American  Meat  Pa.ckers.     Lam.b  prices, 
'^hich  hav^e  been  declining  sharply  during:  the  last  few  days,  are  now 
from.  25  to  40  per  cent  lo^er  than  they  were  at  the  be  grinning  of  Sep- 
tember,  t^^:  reclines  varyin,^  accordins"  to  grade  and  oijality,  and  fresh 
pork  loins  an.:  "'holesaling  from.  20  to  30  per  cent  lo^^er  than  they  ^^-ero 
at  the  borinnin^r  of  the  month.     Other  fresh  pork  cuts  =5ho^'"  simiilar  de- 
clines.    The  prices  of  cured  porl::  products  remiaincd  fairly  steady. 
There  wa^  a  goot^  dcm.and  for  bacon,  and  a  faar  dem:and  for  smpked  hams. 
R2ceiptcr  of  sheep  and  lam.bs  duidng  September  were  considerably  heavier 
tha„n  during  the  previous  mionth.     The  quantities  offered  for  sale  at 
the  principal  livestock  markets  of  the  United  States  duj:*ing  the  mpnth 
w-re  the  heaviest  on  record  for  any  one  month.     Prices  during  the  last 
week  wer;;  lower  than  at  ^^nj  timic  for  the  past  sixteen  years. 

Milk  and  The  Lancet  (London)  for  Se-ctem.ber  13  says:  "Interest  in  the  best 

Q-ro'^h         m.eans  of  nrorptinz  the  ph^'sical  developmient  of  children  was  renewed  in 
this  coimtry  a  few  years  ago  by  the  investigations  of  ?I.  C.  Corry  Mann, 
who  showed  that  an  additional  daily  allowance  of  a  pint  of  milk 
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consideral^ly  increased  the  ra.te  of  growth  of  "boys.    By  control  ex-oeri- 
ments  he  sho'-'^'ed  that  this  enhanced  rate  of  growth  was  not  due  to  the 
correction  of  any  ahsolnte  deficiency  either  in  the  total  energy  value 
of  the  diet  or  in  the  magnitude  of  its  T)rotein,  carhohydrat e ,  or  fat 
content.     The  Scottish  Board  of  Health  later  repeated  the  work  and  ob- 
tained very  similar  results;  at  the  same  time  they  ohserved  that  skim 
milk  had  almost  the  same  stimulating  effect  on  gro^^^th  as  whole  milk. 
This  ooservation  apmrently  ruled  out  the  possihility  that  the  fat- 
soluhle  vitam.ins  of  milk  mi^ht  he  concerned  with  the  lohenomenon,  for 
skim  milk  has  heen  Droved  to  contain  negligible  amntities  of  these 
substances.     It  is  possible  to  speculate  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
factor  or  factors  present  in  milk  which  brins:  about  the  increased  rate 
of  gro^^^th,  and  to  suggest  for  instance  that  it  may  be  the  peculiar 
quality  of  the  proteins,  the  mdneral  content,  or  some  hitherto  un- 
reco^^nized  water-soluble  accessory  factor;  but  no  opinion  about  this 
can  yet  be  expressed  with  confidence.     There  is  another  method  of  in- 
vestigation which  might  throw  light  on  the  nature  of  the  common  die- 
tetic deficiency  in  childhood  which  can  be  corrected  by  a  supplement  of 
milk — namely,   the  method  of  statistical  survey.     Such  a  survey  is  re- 
ported hy  Dr.  J.  B.  Orr  and  Miss  M.  L.  Clark  in  the  present  issue. ..It 
is  not  claimiod  that  this  nutritional  survey  has  afforded  any  new  in- 
formation on  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  diets  best  suited  to 
promote  growth  in  children.     It  does,  however,  tend  to  support  the 
conclusions  reached  by  Corry  Mann,  and  confirmed  by  the  Scottish 
Board  of  PIcalth,  concerning  the  value  of  milk  for  growing  children." 

National  An  editorial  in  World's  Work  for  October  says:   "It  is  pe- 

Parks  culiarly  fitting  that  President  Hoover,  by  executive  proclamation, 

added  twenty-t^o  square  miles  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  be- 
fore be?in-::ing  his  vacation.     The  tentative  plans  ^hich  he  made  early 
Ipst  sprin-  to  visit  several  of  the  national  pprks  during  the  sum^r.er 
7^ere  premised  on  his  personal  desire  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  their  o^'^^n  wilderness  playgrounds.     He  accomplished  the 
same  purpose  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen  "hen  he  brought  14,144  acres  of 
a  magnificent  scenic  area  within  the  corxfines  of  Rockj^  Mountain.  More- 
over, by  his  action  he  preserved  for  all  time  som.e  of  the  outstanding 
natural  wonders  of  America.     The  newest  addition  to  our  parks  includes 
the  Never  Sujiomer  Range,   so  named  by  the  Indians  because  snow  never 
disappears  from:  its  mountains.     Included  also  are  the  headwaters  of  the 
Colorado  River,  one  of  the  last  sanctuaries  of  wild  life  and  the 
summer  feeding  grounds  for  Rocky  Mountain  sheep,  elk,  and  deer.  The 
area,  a  natural  unit  of  the  park,  has  geologic  interest  as  well  as 
scenic  and  wild-life  values.     Through  it  ^■•'111  be  built  part  of  the  new 
Trail  Rid2e  Ropd,   the  mpst  loftjr  through  hig-hway  ever  constructed. 
Nine  of  it"  twenty-eight  miles — over  which  touri!^ts  will  literally 
ride  the  rim  of  the  world  as  they  proceed  from,  the  eastern  to  the 
western  entrance  of  the  park — are  above  timber  line.     At  one  point  the 
road  re-  ches  an  altitude  of  t-^p  m.iles  above  sea  level.     The  grandeur 
of  the  area,  alone  warrants  the  action  the  President  has  taken." 
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So-jtheastern  "About  1,000,000  ha.  of  virgin  forest  still  remains  in  south- 

Europe  eastern  Sarope ,  princiToally  in  the  Ca^^pathians^and  the  Balkan  ranges. 

Forestry     Mixed  stands  of  spru.ce ,  fir  and  "beech  predominate,  hut  there  are  rnQjij 
iDure  stands  of  spruce  and  of  "beech,  and  these  Contain  the  hest  timber. 
The  virgin  stands  differ  in  many  respects  from  m.anaged  selection  for- 
est.    Although  they  are  typically  uneven-aged,   they  have  fewer  trees 
and  les^^  timoer  volume  (300-600  cu.m.)  per  ha.     Mixed  stands  of  conif- 
ers a.nd  'oecch  can  best  be  converted  to  managed  forest  through  selective 
or  shelter^^'ood  cutting  and  natural  reproduction.     Pure  beech  stands 
should  be  cut  under  a  sheltarwood  system  combirEd  with  small  openings 
in  '"hich  other  species  (oak  at  lo^  altitudes,  spruce  and  fir  above) 
should  bo  planted  so  as  to  result  in  mixed  stands.    Pure  conifer  forest 
should  bo  clear  cut  in  strips,  and  the  openings  planted  with  3-4  year 
old  s'orucG  a,nd  fir  seedlings  grown  from'  local  seed. "( Social  Science 
Abstracts,  Sept.) 


Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  Ann  Plark  retails,  in  the  form  of  a  clever  narrative  in  The 

Co'antry  C-entlem.an  for  October,  the  results  of      visite  to  various  Gov- 
ernment bureaus  having  to  do  with  home  economics.     She  says,  in  part: 
"...So,  W-^.ile  we  ate  our  belated  dinner — the  water  had  started  boiling 
as  soon  a.s  Mary  forgot  to  '^-atch  it,  thus  proving  miy  first  contention— 
I  told  her  somethin-r  of  what  I'd  seen  and  heard.     I  told  her  of  my  trip 
throUvTh  the  Bureau  of  Plomxe  SconomAcs  of  the  Departm.ent  of  Agricpdture , 
where  I'd  seen  two  ^^'hole  rooms  filled  '^'ith  rats  and  ^r^jinea  loigs,  another 
full  of  refrigerators,  a  fourth  occupied  by  eight  huge  ovens,  a  fifth 
given  over  to  cannins  and  preserving,  a  laboratory  full  of  test  tubes 
and  retortf:'  and  Bunren  burners,  a.nd  various  other  fascinating  sights.  I 
described  m.y  visit  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  tc  the  Bureau  of  plant  Industry  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culti;j.^o,   ;-nd  I  tried  to  tell  her  of  som.e  of  the  elaborate  experiments 
carriec".  on  by  the  C-ovornmont  in  the  interest  of  ^^pm.en  in  the  hom.e....In 
the  room,  filled  ^.^-ith  refrigerators,   I  told  her,  I'd  seen  a  recording 
thermiometer  placed  on  every  shelf  of  every  refrigerator — not  to  m.ention 
a  mercL^ry  therm.om.eter  that  was  mioved  about  f  romi  s;Dot  to  cpot.  Al'^^o, 
bottles  of  milV  and  cuts  of  mea.t  and  all  sorts  of  food  articles  that 
^or:^  kept  in  different  sections,  to  find  cut  '^hich  sPot  was  best  for 
^''hich,...I  told  her  ho^"',  during  the  past  four  years,  1,600  legs  of  lamb 
had  been  roa.sted  in  those  ovens — not  to  mention  500  or  600  rib  roasts 
of  beef  and  various  cuts  of  pork — and  ho''-  when  the  meat  is  finished,  a 
Jury  of  five  m.en  tastes  a  slice  from,  each,  carefullj^-  m.arking  down  their 
opinions  ci  arom.a  and  textu.re,  the  flavor  of  the  fat  and  lean,  its 
tenderness  and  Juiciness.     And  from,  the  record  of  these  findings  the 
Bureau  (of  riome  Economxics)  is  able  to  determine  what  cp.ts  of  meat  are 
best  for  A^pvious  puriioses,  ^'^hat  oven  temperatures  bring  most  satis- 
factory results,  and  other  facts  of  value  to  the  housekeeper.     The  same 
applied  to  the  cannin<^  and  preserving  experiments  of  the  bureau,  and 
all  the  time  and  labor  saving  conclusions  reached  are  contained  in  handy 
little  booklets  any  housewife  can  have  uPon  reauest.     There  are  plenty 
of  other  things  going  on  in  th.;-t  department  too...." 
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Section  4 
MAJIEST  QUOTATIOXTS 

Farm 

Prod^jcts  Oct. 1. —Livestock:     Slpuehter  cattle,   calves  and  vealer^, 

steers.  (1100-1500  Vis,)   .^^ood  and  choice  $8.75  to  $12.25;   co^^'s ,  ^rood 
and  choice  $5.25  to  $8;  heifers  (550-850  lbs.)  ^ood  and  choice  .$10.50 
to  .$12. 50;  vealers,  g-ood  and_  choice  $11  to  $13.50;  feeder  and  stocher 
cattle,   steers,  5^ood  and  choice  $7.25  to  $9.     Hogs,  heavy  weight  (250-- 
350  lbs.). .good  ,?nd  choice  $9.35  to  $9.80:  licrht  lights  (140-160  lbs.) 
good  and  choice  $8,90  to  $9.40;   slaughter  pigs  (100-130  lbs.)   good  and 
choice  $7.75  to  *8.90  (soft  9r  oil^r  hog<=  and  roasting  pigs  excluded 
from  above  quotations).     Sheep,   slaughter  sheeiD  and  lambs,   lambs,  good 
and  choice  (90  lbs.   dovm)   $6186  to  $8.25;  feeding  lam.bs  (ran^e  stock) 
m.edium  to  choice  $5.50  to  $7.25. 

C-rain  quotations:  No .  1  dark  northern  sTDrlng  ^Ah.eat  (13^^  Drotein) 
at  Minnea,-oolis  81-|-  to  S^ir^;  No. 2  red  'vinter  St.  Louis  88^^  to  SSifif , 
Kansas  City  82  to  84^';  No.. 2  hard  punter  (not  on  urotein  basis)  Kansas 
City  73  to  74lk;  No.  3  mixed  corn  Chicago  85^  to  86^;  Minneapolis  78-i^ 
to  79o,-^-  Kansas  City  79  to  81(^;  No .  3  yello^v  corn  Chica^^o  86^,  Minneap- 
olis 80-p  to  8lJ^;  Kansas  City  83  to  35^;  Nq  .  3  white  oats  Chicago  36 
to  36o^;  Minneapolis  33  to  54^.*;  Kansas  City  37(^. 

I^/holesale  orices  of  fresh  creamiory  butter  at  NeY/  York  were: 
92  score,   40^;  91  score,   39g-^;  90  score,   SS^^^.     Wholesale  urices  of 
No.l  fresh  Am-erican  cheese  at  Ne^"^  York  were:' Jlats,  20  to  22i>^;  Single 
Daisies,  20^:?^;  ^"oung  Americas.-,  20,^. 

Avera?^e  TDrice  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  desi.enated  m.arkets 
advanced  22  looints  to  9.78^  T^er  lb.     On  the  sam.e  day  last  year  the 
price  stood  a.t  18. 07^^.     Now  October  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  • 
Cotton  Exchange  advanced  18  points  to  10,36(^  and  on  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Sxchan-'C  advanced  15  points  to  10. 3l'. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  uotatoes  ranged  $1.80"$2.20  per 
100  Dounds  in  eastern  cities;  $1.45-$1.50  f.o.b.  Frosnue  Isle.  Wig^ 
consin  sa.cked  Hoimd  Whites  $2-$2.15  carlot  sales  in  Chicag-o;  $1.80-$2 
f.o.b.  iJau.-naca.     New  York  Wealthy  apples  $l-$1.37jper  bushel;  Hhodo 
Island  Croenings  75^-$l  and  McIntosh^ $1 .50-$!. 75  in  Now  York  City; 
Shode  Isla.nd  G-roonings  $1.15  f.o.b.  Rochester  and  Mcintosh  $1.50.  New 
Yor]i  Ba.nish  Tyr^o  csVoagc  $21- $25  bulk  Dcr  ton  in  tenninal  miarkcts;  top 
of  $27  in  Cincinnati;  .$13~$15  f.o.b.  Hochester  for  small  to  miediujn 
siaes.     Now  York  and  Midwestern  sacked  yello"^g  onions  $1.25-$1.60  uer 
100  iDounds  in  consum.ing  centers;  95(^-$l  f.o.b.  oioen  mesh  sacks,  at 
Rochester.     Virginia  Yellow  sweet  potatoes  $3.50-$4.25  per  cloth  top 
barrel  in  city  m.arkots.     Delaware  and  Sast  Shore  Maryland  3^0 Hows 
$1.25~$1.50  in  the  East.     Tennessee  Nancy  Halls  $1.25-$1.40  per  bushel 
hamper  in  Chicago.     (prepared  by  Bu.  of  A^r.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  ia  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information.  United  St»t«»  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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THE  PHESIDEi^TT  OH  A  Clevoland  dispatch  to-day  states  that  Prosident  Koover. 

ECONOMIC  COISI-    told  the  6,000  members  of  the  American  Bankers  Association  at 
TIONS  Cleveland  last  night  that  the  business  deorcssion  "will  be  short- 

ened lar'gely  to  the  degree  that  you  feel  thpt  yon  can  prudently,  b',^ 
counsel  and  specific  assi'=^tancc ,  instill  into  your  clients  from  in- 
dustry, agricultijre  and  commorce  a  feeling  of  assurance."    The  statement  was  made 
toward  the  conclusion  of  an  address  in  which  the  Prosident  repeatedly  insisted 
that  the  fundamental  assets  of  the  ITation  have  not  been  imoaired,  and  that  "the 
problem  to-day  is  not  a  'oroblem  in  academic  economics,"  biit  rather  a  great  human 
problem.     "The  income  of  a  largo  T)art  of  our  people  is  not  reduced  by  the  doDres- 
sion,"  he  sold,  "but  is  affected  by  unnecessary  fears  c^nd  Dessimiism,  the  result  of 
which  is  to  slacken  the  consi^miotion  of  goods  and  disco^urage  enterprise." 

The  re-Qort  says:  "The  President  took  issue  with  a  statement  miade  at  the 
convention  last  Tuesday  by  John  W.  Barton,  a  Minneapolis  banker,   to  the  effect 
that  America  is  maintaining  too  hi^h  a  standard  of  living  in  comparison  with  other 
nations  of  the  world.     'It  a^'oears  from  the  press,'   said  Mr.  Hoover,   'that  some  one 
suggested  in  your  discussion  that  our  Amierican  standards  of  livin^^  should  be 
lowered,     ^ith  that  I  emphatically  disagree.     I  do  not  believe  it  represents  the 
view  of  this  association.     Not  only  do  I  not  accept  such  a  theory*,  but,  on  the 
contran^,  the  ^'^h.ole  PurDose  anrl  ideal  of  this  economic  system  which  is  distinctive 
of  our  country  is  to  increase  the  standards  of  living  by  the  adoption  and  the  con- 
stantly widening  diffusion  of  invention  and  discovery  amona^  the  whole  of  our  people 
Any  retreat  from  our  American  philosophy  of  constantly  increasing  standards  of 
living  becomes  a  retreat  into  perpetual  unemploym.cnt  and  the  acceptance  of  a  cess- 
pool of  poverty  for  some  largo  part  of  our  people.'..." 


FEDERAL  Revenues  of  the  Eederal  Crovernment  for  the  three  months 

REVENUES  ended  Sept.  30,  the  fir^^t  ouarter  of  the  fi-cal  year,  ^"^ere 

^868,940,213,   or  $145,770,702  less  than  in  the  same  period  of  the 
orevious  fiscal  year,  according  to  sta^ti sties  miade  available  yes- 
terday by  the  Trea.surj^  Department.     Expenditui^e s  for  the  same  quarter,  exclusive 
of  money  used  for  public  debt  retiremiont,  were  $751,586,958,  or  $28,906,114  in 
excess  of  those  for  the  same  months  a  year  ago,  placing  the  net  loss  from  last 
year  at  $174,676,816.  (Press,  Oct.  3.)' 


VITi\MIN  B  A  Paris  dispatch  to-day  states  that  Dr.  Atherton  Seidell, 

SOLUTION  NSj\R    of  the  U.S.  Hygienic  Laboratory  at  Washington,  is  near  the  point 

of  identifying  the  mysterious  life-giving  vitamdn  B  which  for  manj;- 
years  has  baffled  the  world's  famous  scientists.     The  report  sayc: 
"After  a  series  of  erperimionts  at  the  Pasteur  Institute,  Doctor  Seidell  has  suc- 
ceeded in  isolating  the  purest  sam.ple  of  the  vitamin  yet  obtained.  The  result, 
about  one-tenth  of  a  £^ram  of  grayish  '^hxite  powder  in  the  bottom  of  a  glass  jar^ 
which  was  obtained  after  three  mpnt>is  of  work  at  Paris,  represents  ^hat  is  probably 
the  nearest  a-oDroach  yet  made  to  analyzing  the  true  nature  of  the  strange  chemicals- 
essential  to  life.  Its  isolation  constitutes  a  clima;K:  of  15  years  of  search..." 
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Section  2 

An  editorial  in  National  Cheese  Journal  for  S9t)tem"ber  says: 
"At  last  a,  start  is  to  "be  made.     A  coopera.tive  effort  to  TDopularize 
cheese  is  in  full  s"^inf .     Men  in  the  cheese  husiness  are  seriously 
thinlcing  of  tsj^  and  means  to  actually  m.erchandise  their  product. 
Tr^jo,  the  territory  is  small  that  will  be  covered,  hut  it  is  a  start. 
Several  thousand  Milwaukee  housewives  are  to  £!-et  free  samples  of  Wis- 
consin choose  under  a  definite  plan  that  should  comimand  attention... 
The  ofiicc::s  of  the  T?isconsin  Cheesemakers '  Association  are  to  oe  com- 
mended.    They  deserve  the  hearty  support  of  the  entire  industry ...  The 
plan  to  distribute  -oonnd  samples  of  different  kinds  of  cheese  to  sev- 
eral thousand  city  ho^isowives  is  a  m.ovo  in  the  risht  direction.  Each 
recioiont  ^,^411  bo  ask^d  to  criticise  the  cheese  she  gets,  and  oomplote 
records  ^-ill  bo  compiled  f romi  the  re-oorts  sent  in.    These  records  shoulc 
prove  interostins:.    Wr.a.t  is  still  m.ore  interesting  is  this  evidence 
that  at  least  som^e  leaders  in  the  business  are  thinking  of  what  the 
consumer  really  wants.     It  au^curs  well  for  the  industry." 

An  editorial  in  ?a.m  and  Ranch  for  SeDtemoer  27  says:  "The 
ra-oidity  with  which  the  dairy  industry  has  develo-oed  in  the  South  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  comirient  by  those  interested  in  the  dairying 
in  the  older  dairy  States.     It  has  advanced  with  so  much  vigor  tha.t 
even  tr^e  staid  old  DeDartment  of  Agriculture  has  evinced  surprise  when 
confronted  with  the  fa.cts.     That  the  South  has  the  or)X)ortunity  to  loro- 
duce  dairy  products  at  less  cost  than  in  Wisconsin  and  other  G-reat 
LaZres  States  has  been  demonstrated,  and  no  one  who  has  the  facts  before 
him  will  hesitate  to  sa'^  that  progress  the  next  ten  years  will  exceed 
that  of  the  last  decade ... .The  dairy  industry  has  fewer  periods  of  do- 
Toression  than  most  any  other  branch  of  farming.     We  are  just  moving 
out  of  one  of  them,  and  "orosTDects  are  briglit  for  another  too  riod  of 
"orofits  for  those  ^"h.o  keep  good  co^^'s  and  feed  them.  "-oro'Dorly.     In  the 
South  we  have  great  need  of  closer  culling.     The  closer  we  cull,  the 
moro  money  wc  ^-'ill  make  per  anim.al .     Milk  one  srood  cow  instead  of  t^'^o 
or  three  poor  ones  and  sec  the  difference." 

Milk  Distri-  Harry  A.  Cronk,  president  of  Borden^  s  Pprm.  Products  Company,  Inc; 

bution         IJew  York,  is  interviewed  by  0.  Fred  Host  on  "Fluid  Milk  Distribution" 

in  Food  Industries  for  October.     The  article  says  in  part:  "...The  ' 
dairy  industry  has  never  had  loroduction  problem^s  of  the  t}r^e  that  con- 
fronted -oractically  every  other  line  of  industry;  could  never  im-orove 
its  products  by  ordinarily  accepted  m.ethods;  could  not  increase  its  out- 
put 'bj  merely  buying  more  machines;  could  not  increase  its  crop  by  a 
simiDle  increase  in  acreage;  or  fight  a  "oest  by  s'oraying  budding  plants 
or  ripening  fruit.     It  could  only  hope  to  guide,  protect,  perhaps  stim- 
ulate, the  actual  process  of  Droduction,  but  beyond  that  it  has  accept- 
ed nature's  unspoken  challenge  and  gradually  perfected  methods  of  dis- 
tribution that  almost  bend  the  will  of  nature  to  the  desire  of  man; 
that  make  -oossible  the  delivery  at  the  doorstoT)  of  the  tenement,  or  the 
palatial ^ home,  at  a  nominal  cost,  of  pure  sweet  milk,  or  its  multiplic- 
ity of  by-products,  even  though  the  source  miay  be  hundreds  of  miles 
distant .Luring  1929,  the  Borden  Company  received  an  average  price  of 
$0.1593  for  each  bottle  of  Grade  'B'  milk,  which  latter  represents  75 
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per  cent  of  the  company' s  total  voliime  of  fluid  milk.     The  analysis  in 
the  accom_p8.nying  tahle  sho^^'s  the  comiTolete  "breakdown  of  the  comoonent 
items,  starting  with  the  -orice  to  the  farm.er  and  itemizing  each  unit 
of  exTDonse  througli  to  the  doorstep  of  the  conswer.     Thet^e  fig-ores  are 
"based  on  the  entire  volume  of  G-rade  'B'  hottled  quart  business  for  the 
year  1929  and  arc  an  integral  X)art  of  the  com,pany's  records,  audited 
and  certified  to  by  Hashin  &  Sells,  certified  oublic  accountants.  The 
deta,ils  given  in  this  very  complete  breakdown  soem  to  Drove  conclu- 
sively that  fluid  milk  distribution  has  been  reduced  to  a  highly  =;pecisj 
ized,  efficient  business  science,  ^^'ith  the  returns  to  the  operator,  a 
mere  3/l0  of  one  cent,  m.o  st  certainly  out  of  all  T^roportion  to  the  much 
higher  -orofits  earned  in  many  other  assm^edly  m.uch  loss  hazardous 
branches  of  retail  distribution." 

Pulp  and  An  editorial  in  The  Florida  Times-Union  for  So-otember  30  sa.ys: 

Paper  in      "A  bulletin  issued  by  Plarry  Lee  Baker,  Florida.  State  Forester,  Just 
Florida       iDrevious  to  his  deioarture  for  Portland,  Ore-z.  ,  where  he  will  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  State  Foresters,  suggests  so  much  in  otd- 
TDortunity  for  Florida  that  it  is  almost  amiazing.     I^Taturally  everyone 
has  known  that  this  State  is  "nossesned  of  a  very  large  acreage  of 
forests;  also  that  "oulio  and  loaper-mal^i ng  are  among  the  important  indus- 
tries tha.t  have  been  at  least  undertaken  on  a  sma.ll  scale  here,  and 
that  there  seems  to  be  am-olc  reason  for  its  extension.     SomiC  of  the 
statem.ents  miade  by  the  State  forester,  ho'^'^'evcr ,  arc  surorising  to  the 
ma.joritv.     For  he  very  clearly  sho^,^'^  that  the  demjand  for  Dauer  and  f  or 
"oulp  is  very  far  a.bovo  home  "oroi'Tuction .  and  the  iDos^^bility  of  malting 
pulr)  ano,  -oaper  here  very  great ....  Anong  other  statem.ents  made  by 
Mr.  Baker  is  that  which  m.arks  Florida  as  a  timber  section,  as  'an  un- 
developed State,  having  23,000,000  acres  of  forest  land.'     This  is 
well  claimed  ar  a.  m.a^nif icent  supply  of  timber  that  can  be  used  and 
the  forests  reproduced  while  being  iDroT^erly  cut  and  protected  from  fire 
That  yoLUig  pine  tim.ber  in  Florida  will  gro^^  to  Tjulpwood  in  15  to  20 
years,  a.nd  in  general  Florida  m_edi-'am  land  will  produce  six  times  as 
much  pul-Qwood  per  acre  as  the  average  in  the  northern  siDruce  region, 
is  among  the  claim.s  m.ade ,  and  which  can  be  verified  through  examinatior 
and  calculation.     Abimdant  re^tockine  of  land  and  fast  growth  of  trees 
in  Florida  would  keep  factory  costs  at  a  minima;jn,   it  is  said,  and  in- 
sure perpetual  operation  of  the  industry." 

Head  Building  An  editorial  in  The  Daily  Fantagra.Toh  for  Sex)tember  26  says: 

In  Illinois    "Som.e  measure  of  practical  aid  for  the  southern  counties  of  Illinois, 
where  the  snmjner  drought  was  most  severe,  was  afforded  this  week  by 
the  State  hicg-hway  departm^ent ,  when  contracts  for  ne^^'  roads  '^ere  let. 
The  total  of  these  contracts  am.ounted  to  $1,653,000.     The  department 
heads  sta.ted  that  work  on  the  various  sections  ^ould  begin  a.t  once  and 
woiild  be  carried  on  as  far  into  the  winter  as  the  weather  -^111  permit. 
It  is  arranged  that  contractors  are  to  om-oloy  local  labfiiir  in  the  regior 
where  each  road  is  to  be  built.     In  this  wa3",   scores  of  farmers  whose 
croT)s  were  burned  wo  may  sec^ore  somiC  kind  of  an  income  through  employ- 
ment on  the  road  jobs.     Taken  on  the  whole,   this  gosti;^^c  on  the  part  oi 
the  State  govcrrjnent  to  furnish  cmplo^mient  and  means  of  livelihood  to 
the  oooTolc  of  the  counties  that  need  it  the  most,  ^^ill  aJf ord  some 
measure  of  relief.     It  -ill  fall  short  of  supiDljdng  all  the  succor  thai 
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southern  Illinois  '^'ill  call  for  this  winter.    The  situation  there  can 
not  he  realized  "by  those  who  have  not  visited  the  southern  third  of 
the  State  since  July. " 


Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  G-eorge  Lee  Dowd,  jr.,  is  the  author  of  a  len^-thy  article  en- 

titled "Weather  Man  Malres  the  Air  Safe"  in  Popular  Science  Monthly 
for  Uovemher.     Mr.  Do^d  tells  how  the  ne^'^  service  will  "orovide  hourl^^ 
radio  rcioorts  alon^  13,000  miles  of  airways.     He  says  in  iDart:  "Pilots 
plyine"  America's  slcy^^a^^s  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from 
Alaska  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  will  receive  hourly  weather  reports  and 
regular  three-hourly  forecasts  in  the  form  of  radio  bulletins  and  maiDs 
as  soon  as  the  U.S.  Weather  Buroa.u  completes  expansion  of  its  special 
service  in  aid  of  aviation.     Congress  recently  granted  the  bureau 
$1,400,000 — more  than  one  third  the  sum  it  spends  annually  for  all  of 
its  '^ork — for  the  purpose  of  making  our  air'^ays  sa.fer  for  the  flyer.  As 
this  is  written,   the  scodo  of  the  bureau's  aviation  service  has  been 
extended  considerably.     Over  a"Dproximate"ly  13,000  males  of  commercial 
airwajT-s,  frcaucnt  and  regular  weather  reports  now  are  being  issued. 
Along  about  8,000  miiles  of  them,  a  twenty-four-hour  teletjnoc  communica- 
tion system  with  exchange  of  reports  every  houT  has  been  established. 
The  other  5,000  m.iles  arc  served  by  reports  transmitted  at  frequent 
intervals  by  telephone  and  telegraph.     In  addition,  a  limited  service 
is  "orovidod  on  nearly  3,000  m.iles  of  airways  over  which,  as  yet,  there 
is  comparatively  little  flying... The  congressional  apioropriation  of 
$1,400,000  for  the  maintenance  and  expansion  of  the  aviation  service  . 
of  the  Weather  Bureau,  which  forms  ^oart  of  the  De-partmcnt  of  Agricul- 
ture, is  not  the  only  money  spent  in  this  important  work.     The  cost  of 
the  comm-uni cation  system  of  the  airways  is  defrayed  by  the  Department 
of  Commicrce,  and  the  Army  and  ITa.vy  air  services  also  contribute  to  the 
task  of  mailing  the  air  safe  for  the  aviator.     AH  in  all,   the  whole 
official  organization  devoted  to  practical  ^ork  in  aeronautical  meteor- 
olos^y  now  is  costing  the  United  States  Goverriment  in  excess  of  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  a  yea.r,     Sxoenditure  of  this  vast  sijm  appears  to  be 
amply  justified  for  two  reasons.     First  of  all,  the  extended  service 
immeasurably  increases  the  safety  of  the  highways  of  the  air.  Secondly, 
the  miore  freauent  weather  roDorts  and  forecasts  have  Droved  a  valua^ble 
aid  in  m-any  walks  of  life  for  which  they  were  not  originally  intended. 
To  realize  fully  what  the  new  service  has  done  and  is  doing  for  avia- 
tion it  is  necessar^^  to  recall  the  nature  and  extent  of  Wea.ther  Bureau 
activities  before  the  country  became  air-m.inded. .  .About  two  years  ago, 
the  Weather  Bureau  set  out  to  organize  a  sioecial  informa.tion  service 
for  a  relatively  small  industry.     To-day  it  has  on  its  hands  the  m-ost 
elaborate  weather  forecasting  organization  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
and  one  which  is  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  human  needs  and  whose 
value  r)robabl2'-  will  increase  very  rabidly  in  the  future." 
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Section  4 
MARKET  quOTATIOHS 

Farm 

Products  Oct,  2, — Livestock  prices:  Sla,"u.5:hter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers; 

ste3rs.  (1100-1500  lbs.)  ^-ood  and  choice  $8.75  to  $12.25;  co^"s,  good 
and  choice  $5.25  to  $8;  heifers  (550-850  Ihs.)  ^ood  and  choice  $10.50 
to  $12,50;  vealers,  e-ood  and  choice  $11  to  $13;  feeder  and  stocker 
Cattle;  steers,  £-ood  and  choice  $7.25  to  $9;  heavy  weie:ht  hogs  (250- 
350  Tos.)  good  and  choice  $9.50  to  $10;  light  lights  (140-160  Ihs.) 
good  and  choice  $9.10  to  $9.50;  slaughter  pigs  (100-130  Ihs.)  good  and 
cho-Lf.e  ^8  to  $9.10  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from 
8iOo\-c  quotations)  .  _   Slaughter  sheep  and  lair-"bs;  Lgtmhs,  good  and  choice 
(90  loc:.  down)  ^6.85  to  $8,25;  feeding  lajubs  (  ran5:e  stock)  medium  to 
choice  $5.50  to  $7.25. 

G-rain  prices:     rTo.2  dark  northern  siorint"  wheat  (13^  -orotein) 
Mimioaioolis  82  3/8  to  85  3/8(^;  1^,2  rod  winter  Chicago  87^  to  88^^; 
St.  Louis  90  to  90i(f;  Kansas  City  76i-^  to  75f,^;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not 
on  nrotcin  "basis)  Chicr.go  80;J-^;  Kansas  City  84-Jr^  to  86ici;  Ho,  3  mixed 
corn  Chicago  88i^^;  Minnea.-Doli s  79if/  to  80j;;  KfiT-sa?  City  82  to   83i^;  . 
lIo,3  yellow  corn  Chicago  SSyi^^f;  MinneaDolis  82  to  S3<i',  Kansas  City 
83|;i  to  85-1^;  l"o,3  white  oats  Chicago  37t^'  to  37|r^ ; '  Minnea.x)olis  33  l/8 
to  34  l/8r:5;' Kansas  City  37^^. 

Maine  sacked  G-roon  Mountain  potatoes  brought  $1.80-$2,25  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $1.45  f.o.b.  presque  Isle.  Wisconsin 
sac^ced  Cobolcrs  $1.80~$2  carlo t  sales  in  Chicago;  few  $1.75  f.o.b. 
"Yau-oaca.     Hew  York  Wealthy  apples  ^l-$1.37-2-  locr  bushel;  Rhode  Island 
G-reoni-igs  75f,:w$l  and  Mcintosh.  $1.50-$1.75  in  How  York  City;  Rhode 
Island  G-rccninffs  ^^1.15  f.o.b.  Rochester.     Michigan  Mcintosh,  Wealthys 
and  Twenty  Ounce  $1.40-ol.50  p.'T  bushel  in  Chicas:©.     Hew  York  Danish 
Typo  cabbage  $21-$25  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $13~$15  f.o.b. 
Rochester.     Horthcrn  Danish  type.  $25-$27  in  Cincinnati;  mostly  $14 
f.o.b,  Racine,  "Wisconsin.     Virs-inia.  Yellow  sweet  potatoes  ranged 
$3.25-o4,25  per  cloth  top  barrel  in  city  market s .     Tennessee  Hancy 
Kalis  $1.25-$1.40  per  bushel  hamper  in  the  Middle  West,    l^e^r  York  and 
Midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  $1,25-$1,50  per  100  pounds  in  consuming 
centers;  90^^-$!. 10  f.o.b,  Rochester. 

Average  price  of  Middling  sDot  cot  ton  in  10  designated  m^arkets 
advanced  8  uoints  to  9.86^^  per  lb.     On  the  corresponding  day  last  year 
the  "orice  stood  at  18.05(?^.     Hew  October  future  contracts  on  the  Hew 
York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  7  points  to  10.43^,  and  on  the  Hew  Orleanj 
Cotton  Exchange  advanced  7  points  to  10.38:-^. 

Wliolesale  r.rices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  a.t  Hew  York  were: 
92  score,  40^' ;  91  score,  39^-^;  90  score,  38:|^ . 

Wholesale  prices  of  Ho.l  fresh  i\merican  cheese  at  Hew  York 
we-r^e:  Flats,  20  to  22^^;  Single  Daisies,  20^-;  Young  Americas,  20^, 
(prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Scon.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  tlie  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  ASr.cnlture.  tor  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  aSecting  agric.almre  P-t-">-;^^  - 
eLnomic  aspects.    Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  .s  expressly  disclaimed.   The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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GOVEHIESNT  President  Hoover  annoTjJiced  yesterday  tliat  the  Octooer  1 

COST  CUT  estimate  of  the  cost  of  operating  the  G-overnment  during  the  present 

fiscal  year  showed  a  decrease  of  $67,899,000  under  the  estimate  m^ade 
last  July  1  of  $4,202,754,000.     The  president  said  revised  estimates 
by  the  Treasury  indicated  the  cost  of  G-overnment  during  the  remiainder  of  the  1931 
fiscal  year  would  be  $4,134,855,000.     Ke  said  other  cuts  "'ere  in  T^rospect,  but  did 
not  enumerate  them.     The  SeTDtemxber  30  statement  of  the  Treasujry  sho^^ed  a  s'arx)lus 
of  $52,292,000  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  1931  fiscal  year.    At  the  end  of 
business  on  October  1  total  receipts  of  the  G-overnment  for  the  three  m.onths  were 
$868,940,213,  Vnile  total  expenditures  were  $816,647,958.   (A.P. ,  Oct.  4.) 


FAEI/i  BOAHD  The  Federal  Farmi  Board  yesterday  mado  iDublic  the  following 

AH)  GRAPES  telegram  from,  the  California  Ha isin  pool,  Fresno,  California:  '^Par- 

chasG  by  Control  Board  of  three  hujidred  twenty  thousand  tons  of 
ra.isin  grapes  on  vines  ^^hich  is  equivalent  to  eighty  five  thousand 
three  hundred  sixty  tons  of  raisins  and  their  remioval  from:  competition  with  nine- 
teen thirty  cro^-^  and  a  shortage  of  fifteen  to  t^:^^enty-f ive  Der  cent  which  has  siixe 
developed  in  estimiate  of  tonna.ge  of  raisins  now  on  trays  now  m.al^es  strong  sta.tis- 
tical  position  for  rri^ins  which  should  make  a  strong  market  condition.  Farm 
Board,  therefore,  -onder  conditions  ^hich  -orevail  in  graxe  industry,  has  decided 
it  is  warranted  in  increasing  advance  one-q^ji^r ter  cent  per  Tooijnd  on  substandard 
and  one-half  cent  per  pound  on  extra standard  and  standard  raisins  in  addition  to 
fomer  comjnitments  and  irou  are  thpr^fore  advised  that  this  ^^ill  be  done..."  Tlie 
telegram  is  signed  by  C.  C.  Teague ,  memiber.  Federal  Farm  Board. 


^•CEXICAN  FRUIT  A  Mexico  City  dispatch  to-day  states  that  in  response  to 

TARIFF  requests  by  Mexican  fr^jit  growers,  the  governmient  has  increased  the 

tariff  on  fresh  and  dried  fr^jits  by  200  per  cent.     The  report  says: 
"Me_xicaJi  growers  asserted  thiat  imiported  fruits  constituted  unjusti- 
fied competition  aJid  prevented  develoTrm.ent  of  the  Mexican  f rui t-gro^dng  industry. 
G-rapes,  apples,  pears  and  peaches  arc  ajnong  the  principal  fruit  imports  from,  the 
United  States,  those  comiing  r-ainly  from  California,  Texas  and  other  Southern  Stated.' 


SCOTLAi^TD  B^S  An  Aberdeen,   Scotland,  dispatch  to-day  states  that  the 

RUSSIill  OATS  Aberdeen  and  District  Corn  Merchants  Association  h^s  decided  not  to 
handle  any  cargoes  of  Russian  oats  com.ing  to  that  port.  The  reuort 
says:  "Earlier  in  the  day  a  comjnittee  of  the  Aberdeen,  Banff  and 
Kincardine  area  executive  of  the  National  Fa.rmers  Union  of  Scotland  decided  to  is- 
sue an  appeal  asking  grain  m:erchants,  mailers  and  others  not  to  deal  with  imx^orted 
cereals  at  the  present  timio.  This  action  followed  a  report  that  a  vessel  was 
en  route  to  Aberdeen  with  a  cargo  of  750  tons  of  Russian  oats..." 
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Section  2 

Cotton  for  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  St.  Journal  for  October  3  says;  "A 

The  Mills    reader  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal  asked,   'What  kind  of  cotton  do  the 
mills  want?'     As  all  mills  do  not  m^ake  the  same  kind  of  ?oods,  but 
the  Toroducts  vanse  from  coarse  to  fine,  from  sheetings  to  thread,  no 
one  gra.de  or  length  can  be  eiven.     The  Droduct  of  a  particular  mill 
must  have  much  to  do  with  the  kind  of  cotton  desired;  relative  price 
also  within  the  grades  and  lengths  that  can  be  used  must  be  considered. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  referred  the  letter  to  authorities  in  the ' 
cotton  business,  and  the  following  reply  rather  closely  indicates  the 
situation  in  the  mills:   ^Uo  one  can  broadly  state  what  staple  lengths 
of  cotton  mills  want.     Every  length  has  a  use.     Short  staple  cotton  is 
useful  in  fabrics  where  it  would  be  wasteful  to  use  medium  and  long 
staple.     Some  fabrics  and  yarns  are  best  when  made  from  long  staple, 
but  if  the  price  were  out  of  line,  shorter  lengths  would  bo  used.  Choice 
of  cotton  depends  largely  upon  character  of  product  of  the  particular 
mill.     It  is  significant  that  the  use  of  short  cotton  of  India  is  in- 
creasing and  tha.t  British  mills  g.re  altering  their  machinery  so  they 
Can  use  more  of  it.     If  short  staple  is  suf f icientl3^  loss  in  price  than 
medium,  mills  will  find  a  way  to  u^e  it.     There  is  no  definite  answer 
to  the  question,  except  to  say  that  the  grade  and  staple  that  is  of- 
fered at  the  lowest  relative  price  will  find  the  largest  relative  de- 
mand 

Population  An  editorial  in  Forbo;-'   for  Septem.ber  1  says:  "The  United 

States,  to-°^cthcr  with  the  countries  that  absorb  most  of  our  exports, 
are  -oassing  into  an  era  of  T)omilation  recession.    Rates  of  population 
increase  arc  falling  ra"Pidly  throughout  most  of  the  Western  World... 
Economists,  who  can  not  be  isi^nored,  find  in  the  slo^"dng  up  of  poioula- 
tion  growth  the  chief  cause  of  the  puzzling  problem  of  agricultural 
deiDression  in  this  country  and  a  cause  of  the  current  overproduction 
problem  of  industry.     Involved  with  the  slowing  up  of  increase  a.re 
phenomena  of  copulation  distribution.     These,  as  disclosed  for  the 
last  ten  years,  arc  of  importance  eaual  to  the  total  and  rate  of  gen- 
eral increase.     The  farms  lost  between  four  and  five  million  people. 
T'TO  States,  ITew  York  and  California,  gained  one-quarter  of  the  increase 
in  all  the  country.    Urban  populations  s-Drcad  out  as  never  before. 
Hundreds  of  old-time  villages  disappeared  and  many  industrial  to'pns 
arose  newly.     AH  indications  are  that  general  increase  ^''ull  be  at  a 
declining  rate  during  the  next  ten  years.     Urbanization  can  not  contin- 
ue at  its  recent  rate  much  longer  without  virtually  denuding  farms  of 
people.    Many  major  economic  readjus tm^ents  are  in  prospect  because  of 
slowing  up  of  population  growth  and  the  changes  this  makes  in  composi- 
tion, as  well  as  in  age  groupings.     The  readjustments  may  m^ke  for 
improved  well-being.     But  if  you  would  play  safe  as  to  population  look 
beyond  and  beneath  mere  totals  for  these  often  embody  elusive  factors 
that  render  them,  dangerously  mdsleading. " 

Production  The  Field  (London)  for  August  9  says:  "A  further  decline  in 

in  England  production  from  the  land  is  m.arked  by  the  official  returns  collected 
and  Wales    from  farmers  in  England  and  Wales  this  summer.     On  June  4  the  acreage 
under  corn  was  less  by  140,000  acres  than  last  year's.     The  barley 
acreage  is  the  lowest  ever  recorded.     Sugar  beet,   the  only  bright ^  spot 
in  the  statistics,  again  shows  a  large  increase.     Unhappily  this  is 
the  last  season  of  the  present  rate  of  subsidy.     Cattle  were  returned 
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at  5,846,000,  a  decrease  of  111,600.     Sheep  increased  "by  223,100,  mark- 
ing' the  change-over  to  grass  rujis  from  corn  land.     The  "oigs  in  the 
country  were  fewer  hy  60,800,  which  is  surprising,  a.s  feedings  stuffs 
are  now  so  cheap  and  pigs  should  pay  well.     Fluct^jating  market  prices 
is  the  trouole  here.     These  changes  in  production  have  inevitably  led 
to  a  reduction  of  the  labor  employed  on  farms.     In  England  and  Wales 
there  a.re  741,000  agricultural  workers  as  compared  with  770,300.  This 
is  distressing,  because  if  agriculture  were  friven  a  fair  chance,  it 
could  ease  considerably  the  nation's  burden  of  unemiolojmient . " 


Radio  Rights  An  editorial  in  California  Cultivator  for  September  27  says: 

For  Agri-    "We  are  Just  in  receipt  of  advice  from  the  State  department  of  agri- 
culture in  culture  to  the  effect  that  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  has  granted 
California    agriculture's  reauest  for  the  continued  use  of  all  radio  rights  now 
allocated  for  its  benefit  in  this  State.     The  right  of  California  to 
use  short  wave  channels  allocated  for  the  use  of  Am.erican  agriculti^re 
was  challen^^cd  la.st  spring  when  the  commission  annoimced  its  decision 
to  review  the  entire  \orinciDle  of  whether  agriculture  was  entitled  to 
■oref orentia.l  radio  rights.     Defense  of  those  rights  was  based  upon 
the  -oremlse  that  agriculture  is  essentially  a  "oublic  utility  upon  which 
is  de-oendont  the  financial  and  physical  ^'^'clfarc  of  the  entire  pcoiDle , 
The  successful  culmunation  of  this  fight,   in  our  opinion,  just  serves 
to  illustra^tc  what  can  be  accomplished  by  agriculture  '^^hon  those  en- 
gaged in  it  all  Join  hands  and  m^.ke  a  determined  fight  for  their  Just 
rights, ..." 

Roadside  Si2:ns         An  editorial  in  The  Florida  Timies-Union  for  September  28  says: 
"Active  and  effective  efforts  continue  to  be  made  in  various  sections 
of  the  country  to  keep  roadsides  clear  of  obstructing,  and,  sometimes, 
accident-inviting,  signs  and  billboards.     Usually  such  efforts  are 
strengthened  by  existing  law,  as  in  Illinois,  where  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  State  has  advised  the  chief  highway  engineer  that  his  de- 
partment has  the  ri£:ht  to  prohibit  the  placing  of  objectionable  signs, 
including  billboards,  upon  any  Federal-aid  or  upon  any  State-aid  road 
within  the  State....  It  is  a  loleasuro  to  record  that  in  nujnerous  in- 
stances those  who  m.aJve  use  of  signs  and  billboards  cooperate  ^"uth  the 
beautif ica.tion  and  highway  safety  organizations  and  refrain  from  erec- 
tion of  billboard?  that  are  objectionable  or  that  invite  accidents  be- 
cause of  obstructin?  the  view.     In  Florida  there  has  been  and  still  is 
som.e  of  such  cooperation,  but  not  as  much  thereof  as  could  be  given. 
However,  gratifying  progress  is  being  made  in  the  ma.tter  of  doing  away 
with  whatever  that  is  destructive  of  na. tural  beauty  along  highways  and 
that  at  the  sam.e  tim.e  constitute  more  or  less  of  a  nuisance.  Similar 
progre'gs  is  being  reported  in  other  States    ^^^here,  as  yet,  the  bill- 
board nuisance  has  not  been  completely  abolished." 

Southwestern  An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Ranch  for  September  27  says:  "The 

Dairy  Show  Southwestern  Dairy  Show,  beginning  October  19,  at  the  State  Fair  of 

Texas,  will  undoubtedly  have  the  largest  number  of  dairy  anim.als  ever 
exhibited  in  any  city  in  the  South.     Combined  m th  this  show  is  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  regional  exhibit  of  eleven  Soutl-e  rn  States. 
The  Jersey  sho^nr  will  undoubtedly  be  the  feature  of  the  dairy  exDosition 
but  there  will  also  be  a  lar:2'e  sho^'^'in:^  of  Holsteins,  G-uernseys  and 
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Ayrshires.     In  connection  with  the  dr.iry  show  will  be  a  lar^-e  exhibition 
of  dairy  products,  dairy  machinery  and  utensils  and  eauipn^ent ,  and  ex- 
hibits of  feeds.     These  will  he  housed  in  the  new  dairy  building  com- 
pleted ^oy  the  Jair  Association  this  year.     This  new  building  is  fire- 
•oroof  ,  commodious  and  in  keeping  with  other  buildings  on  the  grounds. 
Its  construction  is  added  evidencE  of  the  imiTDortance  of  dairying  to  the 
State  Fair  of  Texas,  and  an  acloiowledgment  of  loride  by  the  directors  of 
the  association  in  the  development  of  dairying  in  the  ?outh...." 

Thrift  and  An  editorial  in  Passaic  Daily  News  says:  "Director  William 

Prosperity  Trufant  Poster,  of  the  pollak  Foundation  for  Economic  Research,  says 
undue  thrift  by  consumers  is  the  m.ain  factor  in  delaying  business  re- 
covery.    Such  thrift,  he  tells  the  National  Retail  Jer'^lers'  Associa- 
tion, is  'riotous  sa^/ing,'  because  it  has  cri-opled  retail  sales,  caused 
production  to  drop  nineteen  iDer  cent  below  last  year,  and  prolonged  un- 
em-oloj-Tnent .     If  ell  our  DeoDle,  during  the  next  two  weeks,  were  to 
sTiend  five  dollars  more,  on  the  average,  he  says,  the  depression  ^■''^ould 
be  over... There  is  much  truth  in  Director  Poster's  str^temient,  ^'^'hich  is 
so  unusual  that  we  yield  to  the  temptation  to  print  it  in  full,  as 
follo^^'s:   'Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  country  as  a  w?iole,  a  uenny  saved 
is  a  -oenny  lost  lender  iDresent  conditions.     Unnecessary  thrift,  particu- 
larly on  the  part  of  tho'sre  with  incomes  sufficient  to  p^jjrchase  luxuries, 
is  wasting  over  $10,000,000,000  invested  in  uroduction  equipm.ent  and  is 
koGDing  millions  of  m.en  idle  ^^^ho  are  earnestly  seeking  employment. 
No  thin?  will  stop  the  decline  in  comm.odity  crices,  which  have  dropped 
no  less  than  6  per  cent  in  the  last  three  m.onths,  except  increased  con- 
sumer buying.     If  -Deoplc  during  the  next  two  weeks  were  to  spend  five 
dollars  more  on  the  average  than  they  have  been  spending  the  business 
dcTorossion  would  be  over.    Monoj^  must  go  back  into  circulation  to  fi- 
nance conswDtion  and  a  higher  standard  of  living.     The  glow  of  righteous 
sutisfaction  which  m.any  have  felt  in  their  recent  sa'vlngs  should  bo 
replaced  by  the  knowledge  that  thrift  under  certain  conditions  is  very 
wasteful ..." 


Soction  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  Ar.  editorial  in  The  D^iry  Record  for  0-tober  1  says:   "'Pew  food- 

stuffs are  delivered  to  the  consimier  as  quickly  a.nd  as  cleanly  and  with 
as  little  lost  motion  as  milk,'   said  0.  S.  Reed,  Chief  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  in  an  address  at  the  California  State  Milk- 
Control  Conference  at  Sacramento,  Calif.     The  foregoing  press  disuatch 
is  not  a  bad  piece  of  advertising  coTDy  for  a  milk  concern  to  use.  It 
is  a  splendid  tribute  from  a  high  authority  and  might  cause  the  consumier 
to  give  a  thought  to  the  effort  involved  in  placing  that  bottle  of  m.ilk 
on  his  door-step." 
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Section  4 
MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  Oct,  3. — Livestock  -prices :     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers,   steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $8.75  to  $12.25; 
cows,  good  and  choice  $5.25  to  $8;  heifers  (550-850  lbs.)  good  and 
choice  $10.50  to  $12.50;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $11  to  $13;  feeder 
and  stocher  cattle,   steers,  good  and  choice  $7.25  to  $9.     Hogs,  heavy 
weight  (250-350  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $9.65  to  $10.15;  light  lights 
(140-160  lbs.)     good  and  choice  $9.25  to  $9.65;  slaughter  pigs  (100- 
130  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $8.25  to  $9.35  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roast- 
ing pigs  excluded  from  above  quotations)  .     Sheep,   slaughter  sheeiD  and 
lambs,  lambs,  good  and  choice  (90  lbs.  down)  $7  to  $8,35;  feeding  lambs 
(range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $5,50  to  $7.25. 

G-rain  prices:     ITo.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^  T^rotein) 
Minnea.TDolis  84  5/8  to  87  5/8^;  No. 2  red  winter  St.  Lo^J-is  92  to  92-^; 
Kansas  City  85  to  87-|-^5;  rTo.2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago 
81  to  81^c^;  Kansas  City  76f  to  77^^;  lTo.3  m/lxed  corn  Chicago  89^^; 
Minneapolis  81^  to  82j>c' ,  Kansas  City  82^^  to  84^?^;  No. 3  yellow  corn 
Chicago  89  to  90^;  Minne.-Dolis  84  to  85.;^';  Kansas  City  86  to  88^^;  Ho .  3 
white  oats  Chicrgo  37-J-^  to  38i^;  Minneapolis  34  7/8  to  35  3/8(^;  Kansas 
City  37^  to  38-1^. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  raji^^cd  $1.80-$2.25  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  mostly  $1.45  f.o.b.  presauo  Isle.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Round  Fnites  $1.75-$1.90  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  Idaho  Russet 
Burba,ii'-s  .^2 .B5-$2.45.  New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  $2l-$23  bulk  per  ton 
in  torm.inal  markets;   $14-$15  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Northern  Danish  type 
$25-$27  in  Cincinnati;  $13-$14  f.o.b.  Racine,  Wisconsin.    New  York  and 
Midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  $1.25-$1,50  per  100  pounds  in  city 
markets;  .  95^«$1. 10  f.o.b.  Rochester.     Virginia  j^ellow  sweet  potatoes 
$3.25-$4.25  per  cloth  tor^  barrel  in  the  East.    Tonnossoo  Nancy  Halls 
.'^1.25-61.40  per  bushel  hamper  in  the  Middle  West.     New  York  Wealthy 
apples  $1-$1.25  per  bushel' in  New  York  City;  Mcintosh  $1.50-$1.75; 
Rhode  Island  G-reenings  and  Northwestern  G-reenings  75(i5-$1.25;  Rhode 
Island  G-reenings  $1.15  f.o.b.  Rochester. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  9  points  to  9,77(^  Der  lb.     On  the  same  day  last  season  the 
Drice  stood  at  18.05<^.     New  October  future  contracts  on  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  declined  6  points  to  10.37^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange  declined  9  Doints  to  10.29^. 

ITn-olesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  40^;  91  score,  39-J^;  90  score,  38r/. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Elats,  20  to  22^:^;  Single  Daisies,  20^;  Young  Americas,  20(i . 
(prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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ROAD  COITG-HSSS  A  radio  sj^stem  of  speech  transmission  has  heen  arranged  loy 

BROADCAST  IIT      the  organizing  committee  of  the  Sixth  International  Road  Congress 
JOUR  LAKGUAG-ES  so  the  four  official  langua^^es  of  the  conference  may  reach  the  as^ 

sem.hly  of  delegates  simultaneouslj^  according  to  the  press  to-day. 

The  report  says:  "The  opening  plenary  session  of  the  conference  will 
be  held  to-day.     An  ingenious  arrangement  of  m.icrophone  s ,  headsets  and  wires  has 
been  worked  out  so  the  speaker^  s  words  may  he  translated  while  he  is  talking  and 
transmitted  in  French,  C-erm.an  and  Spanish,  the  official  langu^-^ges  of  the  conference 
besides  English. ... "   

BUSIIIESS  An  editorial  in  yesterday's  Hew  York  Times  says:  "Proceed- 

OUT'LOOK  ings  of  last  week's  Aiierican  BanZ^ers'  national  convention  were  note- 

worthy in  one  respect.     Alike  in  the  formal  speeches,  in  the  discus- 
sions from,  the  floor  and  in  the  convention's  resolutions,  they  re- 
flected, fir'st,  recognition  of  the  reality  and  severity  of  the  business  reaction, 
but,   second,  unsha.ken  confidence  in  the  longer  business  future.     The  attitude  of 
hopefulness  wr<s  the  more  important,  a:ad  more  likely  to  be  convincing,  because  ac- 
companied by  absence  of  an^^  of  the  very  recent  illusions''  regarding  the  existing 
setback.     It  may  be  doubted  if  this  position  would  have  been  taken  last  spring  by 
any  financial  convention.    At  that  time  the  pervading  idea,  of  the  trade  reaction 
was  that  it  reflected  merely  momentary  unset tlement  from  the  Wall  Street  crash,  and 
that  it  probably  would  last  no  longer  than  ^"^hat  the  markets  used  to  call  the  'mild 
recessions'  of  192?  and  1924. ...  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  exchange  of  views  at  Cleve- 
land ought  to  heliD  toward  clearing  the  financial  atmosphere." 


BREAD  PRICES  A  Worcester,  Mass.,  dispatch  to-day  states  that  the  retail 

lorice  of  bread  in  that  city  has  been  reduced  1  to  2  cents  a  loaf 
and  the  average  "orice  to  the  consimer  in  Worcester  stores  is  from 

7  to  10  cents  a  loaf,  as  com.pared  with  the  "prevailing  "orice  of  from.  8  to  12  cents. 

The  report  says:  "With  reductions  in  the  iDrice  of  ^^heat  flo^jr  from.  $7  to  $4.50  a 

barrel,  the  baiters  here  were  quick  to  iDass  along  the  reduction  to  the  retailers. 

Bakers  in  the  coimt"-  towns  and  cities  have  follo^^^ed  the  urice  reduction  set  by  the 

Worcester  bakers."  


TEXAS  COFFEE  A  Houston  disDatch  to-day  says:  "The  lower  Rio  Grande 

PREDICTED  Valley  of  Texas,  '"h.ich  already  furnishes  the  Hat  ion  with  much  grape- 

fruit,  soon  also  may  help  fill  its  coffee  pot.     Commercial  coffee 
raising  in  the  citrus  section  is  to  be  introduced  by  L.T. Warden  of 
Pharr,  Texas,  whose  two-j^ear  experim.ont  ^^Ith  coffee-tree  growing  has  convinced  him 
the  crop  would  becom.e  "xrhaps  more  T)rofitable  even  than  grapefruit,  which  in  some 
instances  has  netted  $1,000  an  acre.    Mr.  Warden  has  ordered  1,000  coffee  trees 
from  Mexico  City,  and  final  tests  will  be  conducted  in  January  and  February...." 
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BraziliaJL  "Brazil  furnishes  t\^o- thirds  to  three- fourths  of  the  coffee 

Coffee         produced  throughout  the  world,  and  50^5  of  the  coffee  moving  out  from 
Brazilian  loorts  is  for  the  United  Sfates  alone.    The  quantity/  of 
Bra^^ilian  coffee  imported  into  the  United  States  in  1928  amounted  to 
7,280.000  hags  (of  132  lbs.  each)  valued  at  $189,839,000,  with  a  total 
impox-tatior.  of  11,034,000  hags  valued  at  $309,644,000.    Brazil  fvx^ 
nishel  66^0  of  the  total  quantity."   (Dei^t .  of  Commerce  study.) 

Communism  and  Calvin  B.  Hoover,  'orofes^or  of  economics.  Puke  University,  and 

Capitalism  a  Fellow  of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council  in  Russia  in  1929-30  , 
writes  of  "The  Soviet  Challenge  to  Cax)itplism"  in  Harpers  for  October. 
He  sa.,"s  in  part:  "...A  great  program  of  industrialization  and  capital 
const- uction  has  been  dr^wn  up  and  has  been  successfully  carried  out 
during  the  first  year  of  this  Five  Year  Plan.     This  urogram.  ha.s  been 
carried  on  at  the  cost  of  the  greatest  urivation  and  suffering  on  the 
uart  of  the  population,  and  wholly  "'uthout  regard  to  their  wishes.  G-redS 
factories,  railroads,  and  uower  stations  have  been  built  at  a  time  when 
m-illions  of  the  population  suffered  from  undernourishment  and  in  some 
cases  from  .i>.ctual  starvation.     In  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  mechan- 
ical equipment  from  abroad  for  this  amlJitiops  program,  foodstuffs  have 
benn  o::.ported  and  sold  on  the  foreign  market  at  a  price  far  less  than 
tho  hungry  populace  would  have  been  willing  to  pay  for  them.    Never  in 
modern  times,  at  least,  has  so  lar^^e  a  proportion  of  a  nation's  income 
been  saved  and  reinvested.    This  circuras  tances  partially  acco\;jits  for 
the  great  difference  between  the  standard  of  living  in  Russia  as  one 
actually''  sees  it  and  the  sta,ndard  of  living  which  one  would  expect  to 
see  from  the  reported  statistics  of  the  gro'-'th  of  productivity  of 
Soviet  Indus  try. .  .The  quality  of  production  remiains  unbelievably  bad  an?" 
mil  probably  remiain  for  a  lon^r  timto  considerpbl;^^  belo^'^.^  that  of  the 
Capitalistic  countries  of  the  West . . . Productivit"  in  agriculture  has 
remained  low.     The  great  prc-'^a.r  exnorts  of  grain  have  "never  been  a.t- 
tained.     In  fact,  grain  exports  have  been  negligible,  and  in  some  years 
grain  has  had  to  be  imported.     The  low  prodp.ativi ty  of  agriculture  has 
made  the  general  standards  of  living  mrach  lower  than  it  would  have  been 
had  the  stauda.rd  depended  alone  upon  the  productivity  of  industry.  Uot 
only  has  the  food  supply  been  inadequa.te,  but  the  scarcity  of  raw 
materials  for  industry,   such  as  wool,  cotton,  and  linen, has  necessitatec 
the  use  of  substitutes  ^^hich  have  been  partially  responsible  for  the 
incredibly  low  quality  of  the  industrial  output ..  .B|r.':   tbe  spring  of 
1931  large  numbers  of  tractors  will  have  been  produced  in  Soviet  plants 
and  still  more  will  have  been  imported  from:  abroad.     The  great  dearth 
of  horses  this  2^ear,  which  was  caused  by  the  slaughter  of  work  animals 
to  avoid  turning  them  over  to  the  collective  farms,  will  have  been  over- 
come.    The  new  irrigation  projects  will  have  added  considerably  to  the 
amount  of  the  sown  area.     The  increased  production  of  cotton  in  Turkestal 
will  serve  to  augment  the  suppIj^  of  textiles  on  the  home  m.arket,  and 
also  to  relieve  the  intense  strain  upon  the  foreign  trade  monopoly  which 
has  been  caused  by  the  necessity  of  providing  foreign  valut^  for  the 
purchase  of  raw  cotton  abroad.     The  food  situation  will  no  doubt  con- 
tinue difficult  for  several  years,  for  the  problem  of  the  supply  of 
auxiliary  foodstuffs,  such  as  poultry,  dairy  products,  and  vegetables, 
can  not  be  solved  simply  by  the  introduction  of  larg-e-scale  methods  of 
agriculture ..." 
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Cooioerative  The  Federal  Farm  Board  has  .joined  hand<^,  with  the  Federp„l 

Farm  Boa'-rd  for  Vocational  Education  in  a  "orogram  to  advance  cooperative 

Classes       marhetin^-        teaching  its  theor^.-  and  a^oplication  to  farmers  of  the 

■present  and  f-j.ture  in  sTDecial  clas'^es  at  4,000  centers  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  "oress  to-day.     The  reT)ort  sa^ys:  "Dr.  O.H. 
Lane  ,  director  of  vocational  agricnlt-j.re  for  the  Education  Board,  an~ 
noL^nced  yesterday  that  the  Farm  Board  had  indorsed  a  plan,  to  utilize 
existin;^:  m.achinery  instead  of  creating  a  new  organization  to  carry  out 
the  agricultural  marketing  a.ct  provision  for  extending  cooperative 
marheting  hy  education.    Under  the  ne^^^  "orogram.  farmers  will  "be  taught 
in  evening  classes,  while  "boys  and  girls  will  "be  offered  special  course 
in  rocgijla.r  a.nd  special  Dart-time  high  school  courses,.." 


Milk  Pro-  Relations  of  the  great  dairj"  distri outing  concerns  to  the 

ducers'        coooeratives ,  and  "oroblem.s  con-nected  ^"uth  stabilization  of  dairy 
Meeting       markets  will  feature  the  fo-orteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  ITational 

Cooperative  Milk  Producers'  Federation  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  rlovemher 
6,  7  and  8.     The  "orogram  carries  the  names  of  A.T.  Milourn  of  I^Te'^.'  York 
City,  president  of  the  Borden  Com/pany,  T.  H.  Mclnnerney  of  Ue^'^  York 
City,  president  of  the  I^Tational  Dairy  Products  Coroora.tion  and  Harry 
Hartke  of  Covington,  Kentucky,  president  of  the  National  Cooperative 
Milk  Producers'  Federation,  as  the  speakers  who  will  discuss  the  rela- 
tions of  the  distributors  to  the  dairy  cooperatives.     Prof.  Fred  F. 
Lininger  of  Pennsylvania  State  College  '''ull  discuss  production  control 
as  it  aPDlies  to  milk  and  cream  and  Tomi  G-.  Stitts,  of  the  Federal  Fa.i^in 
Board,  ^"'ill  handle  the  same  question  in  relation  to  butter,  cheese  and 
other  manufactured  dairj/  products.     Milk  and  cream  m.arkets  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  I,  W.  Heaps  of  Baltimpre,  Mar^^land,   secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Maryland  State  Dair^'^men' s  Association;  butter  by  John  Brandt  of 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  president  of  the  Land  0'  Ladces  ^ream.eries,  Inc. 
and  cheese  by  F.  A.  Corniea  of  Pl^miouth,  Wisconsin,  general  m.anage.r  of 
the  National  Cheese  Producers'  Federation. 


Work  Hours  The  five-hour  day  and  the  five-day  v/eek,  ^'ith  "oay  at  the  eigSi't 

and  Wages    ho -or  rate  and  higher,  and  ^^uth  indu<=:try  geared  to  t'^p  or  three  five- 
hour  shifts  daily,  is  the  ne^^  Policy  that  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  ^"ill  be  a.sked  to  adopt  ^-^dnen  it  opens  its  fiftieth  annual  conven- 
tion at  Boston,   to-day,   according  to  an  annoi^ncem-ent  m.ade  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  metaZ  trades  department  of  the  federation  in  the  an- 
rraal  report  sP.bmitted  by  James  O'Connell  and  John  P.  Frey,  president 
and  secretary-treasprer ,  resiDectively,  of  that  branch  of  the  parent  or- 
ganiza.tion.     The  press  report  sa;^^s:  "Argument  for  the  shorter  wor]^  day 
and  the  wage  increase  is  based  on  statistics  sho^'^dng  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  industrial  product ivi,ty,  due  to  the  extraordinary  development 
of  machinerjr  and  efficiency  of  operation  in  recent  years,  ^"^hich,  it  is 
asserted,  have  resulted  in  the  'technological  unemployment'  of  a  millio: 
workers.     The  necessity  of  balancing  production  with  conspmption  in 
order  to  give  cm.plo;\mient  to  the  army  of  between  3,000,000  and  5,000,000 
luiem-oloj-ed  made  the  proposal  imperative,  according  to  the  m.otal  trade 
officers  '^h.o  signed  the  report...." 
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Department 
of  AgTi- 

culture  An  editorial  in  Tlie  Jlorida  Times-Union  for  October  3  says: 

"There  is  greet  rejoicins  on  the  iDart  of  Florida  citrus  fruit  gro^^'ers 
"because  of  the  action  of  the  United  States  Deioartnent  of  Agriculture 
whereby  the  regula.tions  and  restrictions,  made  necessar^r  by  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  have  been  practically  removed, 
such  restrictions  as  still  remain  in  force  being  of  a  comparatively 
minor  character,  but  regarded  as  necessary  for  the  tim.e  being,  ^ith 
these  restrictions  removed  the  Florida,  citrus  industry  enters  uDon  a 
new  era.     17ith  the  marheting  season  now  beginning,  Florida  citrus  fruit 
growers  arc  greatly  encourr.E^cd  to  ^o  forward  in  the  extension  of  their 
business  along  vastly  rmiDortant  lines  of  lorocedure.     Thus  it  is  oossi- 
ble  for  the  leading  indurtr^r  of  this  State  to  assume  greater  proiDor- 
tions  a,nd  to  assure  a  larger  measure  of  income  than  ever  before  has 
been  enjoyed.     For  sayine  "'ha.t  Just  has  been  said  there  are  severaJ  ver^' 
imDortant  reasons  that  need  to  be  im.iDresPed  uDon  the  minds  of  all  '"^lo 
are  engaged  in  the  citrus  fruit  industry  in  this  State,  in  order  that 
the  greater  benefits  m.ay  be  derived,  henceforth,  from  this  particular 
industry.     In  the  first  olace,  Florida  citrus  frij.it  growers  have 
learned  a  very  important  lesson.    They  have  suffered  severely  by  reason 
of  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  affliction.     It  has  cost  them  and  the 
National  Government,  as  well  as  the  State,  millions  of  dollars,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  lesson  has  been  so  thoroughly  learned  that  it 
never  will  be  forgotten. . .The  worh  that  h^s  been  done  for  the  control 
and  eradication  of  the  Mediterranean  fruit  ilj  has  been  thoro^jgh,  as 
is  "oroved  by  the  results  that  have  been  secured.     In  the  future  there 
must  be  constant  vigilance  and  continuation  of  much  of  the  work  that 
recently  has  been  done  in  order  tha.t  there  may  not  be  recurrence  of 
losses  such  as  were  occasioned  by  the  fruit  fly  pest...." 
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Products  Oct.  4. — Livestock  "orices:    Heavy  weight  (250-350  ll:s.)  good 

and  choice  $9.75  to  $10.15;  light  lights  (140-160  Ihs.)  good  and  choice 
$9.35  to  $9.75;  sla,ughter  -oigs  (100-130  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $8.35  to 
$9.35  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  oigs  excluded  from  ahove  quota- 
tions) . 

G-rain  "orices:     No.l  dark  northern  s'oring  wheat  (l3;o  Drotein) 
Minnea.Dolis  83  l/8  to  86  l/SS]  !Mo.2  red  winter  nora.  St.  Louis  91  to 
92^;  KansaB  City  87  to  89^^;  !To.2  har^^i  winter  (not  on  lorotein  hasis) 
Kan-^as  City  77-^(f:;  ITo.3  mixed  corn  Chicago  88-|  to  89^^^;  Minneapolis 
80-1  to  S2^;  Kansas  City  83  to  84|^;  I'o.3  yellow  corn  85|-  to  90i^; 
Minnearoolis  83  to  84^^;  Kansa?  City  87  to  89^;  }To.3  white  oats  38  to 
3Sis;  Minneapolis  34  3/8  to  35^.5;  Kansas  City  37  to  38^^. 

Average  'orice  of  Middling  s^oot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  17  point n  to  9.60r?f  per  lb.     On  the  corresDonding  day  last  year 
the  Torice  stood  at  18.05'-^.     j\^ew  October  future  contracts  on  the  ITew 
York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  16  points  to  10.21',  and  on  the  New 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  16  points  to  10.13^. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  ranged  $1.80-$2.25  per 
100  pounds  in  ea'gtern  cities;  $1.40-$1.45  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.  Northern 
sacked  Hound  Whites  $1.75-$1.90  carlo t  sales  in  Chicago;  few  $1.60- 
$1.70  f  .o.h.  Waupaca.     New  Tork  Rhode  Island  G-reening  a'Dples  75'A-$1.25; 
Mcintosh  .!^1.50~$1.75  and  Wealthys  $1-$1.25  per  bushel  basket  in  Ne-^^ 
York  City;  Rhode  Island  G-rccnings  few  $1.15  f.o.b.  Rochester.     New  York 
Danish  type  cabbage  $20-$25  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $14-$15 
f.o.b.  Rochester.     Northern  Danish  type  $25-$27  in  Cincinnati;  $13-$14 
f.o.b.  Racine,  Wisconsin.     Ne^  York  and  Midwestern  sacked  j^-ellow  onions 
brought  $1.15~$1.50  per  100  iDounds  in  city  markets;  95,rA_$l.lO  f.o.b. 
Rochester.     Virginia  yellow  sweet  potatoes  $3-$3.75  per  cloth  top 
barrel  in  the  East;-  top  of  $4.75  in  Chicago.     Tennessee  Nancy  Halls 
$1.25-$1.35  per  bushel  hajmoer  in  the  Middle  West. 

!Toolesale  lorices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  40^;  91  score,  39-|^;  90  score,  38(^, 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York  were: 
Plats,  20  to  22:1^;  Single  Daisies,  20^;  Young  Americas,  20^.  (Prepared 
by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ,) 
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TIIE  PHESIDEITT  President  Hoover,  in  an  address  at  Boston  yesterday,  at 

j;   on  LABOR  the  annual  convention  of  the  Anerican  Federation  of  La.hor,  used 

the  Fnite  House  conferences  of  last  NovemlDer  and  Decemher  as  the  . 
:                             peg  on  which  to  hang  his  views  on  the  industrial  depression  and  ; 
his  own  program  to  restore  prosperity.     In  this  connection,  he  enunciated  his  ar)- 
proval  of  LalDor^  s  views  on  the  necessity/-  for  Joh  security,  the  stability  of  employ- 
ment, high  wagos  and  mass  consumption  as  the  m.ethod  for  consuming  goods  "oroduced 
in  mass  OToduction.     He  reported  that  in  the  -ooriod  since  the  conferences,  at 
which  industrial  loaders  had  promised  to  do  their  best  to  maintain  wages,  it  was 
apparent  that  ooth  labor  and  industry  had  carried  out  their  promises  "in  an  aston- 
ishing degree.'^-     Employers,  he  said,  had  spread  work  systematically,  wages  had  in 
general  been  maintained  and  labor  disputes,  which  amounted  to  2,000  during  the  ladt 
previous  de-orossion,  numbered  but  300,  and  these  mainly  of  a  minor  character.  Point*' 
ing  to  the  program  of  public  works  and  in  the  construction  '^^ovk  carried  on  by  rail-, 
ways  and  public  utilities  in  the  last  eight  months,  which,  he  said,  amounted  to 
about  $4,500,000,000,  as  compared  with  $4,000,000,000  in  the  same  period  of  the 
boom  year  of  1929,  he  asserted  tha.t  the  gain  was  even  more  tha.n  the  apparent  fig- 
ures showed.     The  situa.tion  wa.s  developing,  he  believed,  "a  practical  system  of 
unemployment  insurance,"  which  was  holiDing  '^^orkers  feel  secure  in  their  jobs  and 
contributing  to  their  freedom  from  fear,  despondency  and  discouragement . (Press, 
Oct.  7.)   " 

IBlNTEHHATIONAL                    The  importance  of  closer  communication  between  nations  as 
ROAD  COITG-RESS    a  factor  for  world  peace  and  their  internal  prosTDcrity  was  empha- 
sized by  Secretary  Stimson  yesterday  in  the  welcome  he  extended  on 
behalf  of  President  Hoover  to  650  delegates  from  more  than  sixty 
nations,   colonies  and  dei^endencies,  at  Washington , for  the  opening  session  of  the 
.International  Road  Congress,  the  first  ever  held  outside  of  Europe,  according  to 
the  press  to-day.     The  report  says:   "The  delegates  of  twenty  American  countries, 
including  the  United  States,  went  to  the  Pan  A^icrican  Union  Building  for  the 
ceremony  of  signing  the  international  convention  for  the  regulation  of  motor  traf- 
fic between  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  formulated  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
August,  1929,  and  finally  agreed  upon  at  a  conference  here  Saturday.     With  the 
signing  of  this  convention  the  first  definite  step  was  taken  toward  cstaMishment 
of  the  proiDOsed  Pan^-Arierican  highway  linking  ITorth  and  South  A^^ierica.     This  project 
and  the  increased  motor,  travel  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  were  cited  by 
Secretary  Stimson  as  instances  of  the  better  international  understanding  consequent 
upon  improved  highwfgT' s.  . .  "   

LUBIN  PiLaRIMAG-S  The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 

International  Institute  of  Agriculture  is  to  be  celebrated  during 
October.     A  pilgrim.age  to  the  tomb  at  Rome  of  David  Lubin,  the 
foimder,  has  been  arranged  for  October  14.     Seventy  countries  now  members  of  the 
'    institute  have  been  invited  to  participate  in  the  celebration  and  many  have  ap- 
pointed delegates.   (Press,  Oct.  5.) 
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Chemistry  in  An  editorial  in  The  Da,venDort  (Iowa)  Democrat  and  Leader  for 

Education    Se"otem'3er  25  rays:  "The  American  Chemical  Society  Dro^Doses  to  popular- 
ize tho  Imowledg-e  of  chemistry.     At  its  recent  annual  meetin?-  it 
launched  a  national  Drovram  for  tl:^at  vvT'oose,  emiohasizing  particularly 
the  education  of  women  in  the  re'.ation  of  chemistry  to  the  home.  A 
special  study  course  in  chemistry  has  been  worked  out  for  use  of 
women's  clubs.     It  is  nontechnical,  hut  covers  12  topics  in  the  general 
field  of  American,  chemistry.     Amon^r  these  are  'Water,  Sani.tation  and 
Medicine,'   'Feeding  the  Family,'   'Fuel  for  Fire  and  for  Force,'  'Dinner 
Plat-s  and  Drain  Pipes,'    'Electro-Chemistry  and  the  Kitchen.'     An  ef- 
fort is  to  he  made,  too,   to  im.prove  the  quality  of  chcmistrjr  teaching 
in  the  hip^h  schools.     There  is  no  question  of  the  value  of  such  a  move- 
ment.    If  it  is  kept  in  the  field  of  practical  education  and  not  mixed 
up  at  all  with  any  commercial  proD a?randa ,  it  should  do  much  to  Dromoto 
general  intelligence  and  understanding  in  a  field  that  has  develc-Dcd  so 
raDidl-^  in  recent  years  as  to  seem  a  realm  of  magic  and  miracles." 

Collectivization       A.  M.  Hannay  ahstra.cts  an  article  on  the  collectivizationv  "of 
of  Russia's    the  a^'^ricul ture  of  Soviet  Russia  from  Berichte  u.  Landwirtsch  for 
Agricul-      Social  Science  Abstracts  for  October.    The  abstract  says:  "Collectivi- 
ture  zation  has  found  more  favorable  conditions  for  development  in  Russian 

agriculture  than  in  that  of  other  European  countries.     The  collective 
organization  has  not  suDrdanted  the  highly  developed  individual  enter- 
X)rise,  but  it  has  removed  many  obstacles  which  hindered  the  Drogress  of 
the  Russian  peasant,  such,  as  the  old  communal  organization,  and  the 
division  of  the  land  into  small  holdings.     Its  establishment  has  been 
facilitated  by  the  preponderance  of  the  small  farming  element,  which 
could  not  asT^ire  to  farm  ownership,  by  the  increasing  growth  of  coopera*- 
tion,  and  by  the  special  significance  of  the  tractor  for  the  grain- 
growin^'  regions.     The  reason  for  its  ra'Pid  progress  since  1927  are  to  be 
found  in  the  agrarian  measures  of  the  Soviet  Oovernment;  the  almost 
annihilation  of  the  ku.lak,   the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the  individe. 
ual  peasant,  and  the  preferential  treatment  of  the  collectiA/-c  in  such 
matters  a,s  ta;sation  and  agriculti;ral  equipment.     ITevertholess ,  the 
Russian  collective  enterprise  is  laboring  under  many  difficulties.  The 
number  of  tractors  is  still  far  from  adequate,  and  there  is  a  growing 
need  for  suitable  organizers  and  business  managers.     The  peasant  is  not 
in  entire  s;^/mr)athy  ^'"ith  the  movement.     The  material  circumstances  of 
the  individual  member  are  still  very  modest.     The  majority  of  the  col- 
lectives are  barely  making  ends  meet.     During  the  lean  years,  ;they  main- 
tain themselves  by  lowering  the  standard  of  living  of  their  members  and 
by  State  help.    A  considerable  extension  of  the  movement  is  provided  for 
by  the  a.9^ri cultural  "orogram  of  1930." 

Highway  Five  International  Highway  Congresses  have  been  held  in  Europe- 

Congress      in  Paris  in  1908,  in  Brussels  in  1910,  in  London  in  1913,  in  Seville  in 
1923,  and  in  Milan  in  1926.  Arrangements  for  the  congress  have  been  in 
the  hands  of  an  Aiierican  organizing  commission,  appointed  by  Secretary 
of  State  Stimson.     The  president  of  this  commission  is  Roy  D.  Chapin, 
chairman  of  the  highway  committee  of  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of 
Conmerce,  ^"^ith  Thomas  H.  MacDonald,  Chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  as  secretary  general.     Others  delegated  by  Secretary 
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Sti-^.<^on  to  aJ=isist  in  the  arranc^ementr'.  for  the  congress  are  Wilhm"  J. 
Carr,  Assistant  Secretarj^  of  State;  A.  J.  Brosseau,  'vice  J^resident  of 
the  Chamher  of  CoT-^rerce  of  the  United  States;  H.  H.  Rice,  memlDer  of 
the  Hiffh^.^'ay  Education  Board;  Hohert  HooTEr,  American  Automohile  As- 
sociation; H.  G-.  Shirley,  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  State  Highway  Officials;  Thomas  R.  Taylor, 
assistant  director,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  DeiDartment 
of  Conmorce,  and  Charles  M,  Upham,  engineer  executive  of  the  Ar.crican 
Road  Builders'  Association.     An  honorary  committee  headed  by  President 
Hoover  includes  all  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  chairm.en  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  and  Roads  Committees  in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
(Uation^s  Business,  Oct.) 

Husking  Bees  An  editorial  in  The  Prairie  Farmer  for  October  4  says:  "Corn 

husking  contests,  the  biggest  agricultural  athletic  events,  will  be 
held  this  year  in  the  leading  Corn  Belt  Sta.tes  with  the  ITational  con- 
test in  Norton  County,  Kans.,  Uovemjoer  14.     In  Illinois,  the  State  con- 
test will  -orobably  be  held  the  first  week  in  ITovember  on  the  Fuiik  Farms 
in  McLean  County,  111.     This  will  be  the  first  State  contest  held  in- 
central  Illinois  since  1924  when  the  State  contests  were  initiated  in 
Sangamon  County,     The  final  selection  of  a  contest  site  in  Indiana  is 
now  under  consideration  and  will  be  announced  shortly.     This  contest 
likewise  will  be  held  early  in  ITovember.     As  in  Toast  years,  winners  of 
county  contests  will  be  eligible  for  consideration  in  the  State  contests. 
The  Illinois  and  Indiana  champions  will  be  taken  to  the  national  con- 
test by  Prairie  Farmer.     After  winning  the  national  contest  in  Missouri 
last  :year,  Walter  Olson  of  Knox  County,  111.,  announced  his  voluntary 
retirement  from  husking  contests.     Elm.er  V/illiams  is  joing  to  husk  with 
a  machine  this  year.    Fred  Stanek  of  Iowa  retired  two  years  ago.  Thus 
three  natior^al  champions  have  stepped  a.side,  unless  som.ething  hanioens 
to  Cause  them  to  ch§;nge  their  minds,   to  make  wav  for  other  aspirants..." 

An  editorial  in  Wisconsin  Agriculturist  and  Farmer  for  September 
27  sa.ys:  "According  to  the  new  census  figures,  the  number  of  farms  in 
Wisconsin  has  decreased  from  193,155  in  1925  to  182,028  in  1930,  or 
5,8  per  cent.     In  other  words  there  are  11,127  fewer  farms  in  the  State 
now  than  five  years  ago.     In  nine  counties  the  num.ber  of  farms  ha.s  in- 
creased slightljr — an  average  of  31  farm^s  per  co^jnty  or  1.4  per  cent.... 
Figures  are  not  j^et  available  showing  the  cause  of  this  decrease  in 
nmber  of  farms,   since  the  average  size  of  the  farms  has  not  yet  been 
published.    While  a  few  farms  have  probably  been  abandoned  in  some  of 
the  poorer  sections  of  the  State,  this  factor  can  not  be  one  of  any 
great  consequence.     The  nati^ral  conclusion  is  that  the  average  farm  of 
the  State  has  been  enlarged  during  this  last  five-year  period.     The  in- 
creasing use  of  mechanical  power  on  the  farm  is  undoubtedly  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  the  reduction  in  nnmbers  that  has  occurred  since  1925.  It 
is  of  interest  to  note  that  while  the  number  of  farms  in  the  State  has 
been  decreasing  for  some  time  it  ha*^  taken  place  much  more  rapidly  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years  than  during  the  preceding  five-year  period. 
This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  during  the  ten- year  period  from  1920 
t©  1930  the  decrease  was  only  3.8  per  cent  as  compared  with  5.8  per  cent 
from  1925  to  1930.     ITo  doubt  there  will  be  further  reduction  in  number 
of  farms  during  the  next  five  or  ten  years  as  the  use  of  labor-saving 
machinery  increases,  making  it  possible  for  the  individual  farmer  to 
handle  more  land  as  weil  as  more  livestock." 


Wisconsin 
Farms 
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Section  3 

Department 
of  Agri- 
culture G-ifiord  pinchot  writes  at  lens-th  under  the  title  "How  the 
Urtional  !?orests  Were  Won"  in  jlj-aerican  Forest<=  and  Forest  Life  for 
Octoher.    Ee  says  in  part:  "...On  the  very  day  the  Interior  Department 
heg-an  its  admiioistf ation  of  the  forest  reserves,  I  was  apT3ointed  to 
succeed  Fornow  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Forestry  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.     I  had  gone  several  years  "before  to 
study  forestry  at  lTa,ncy,  in  France,  and  in  G-ermany,  Austria,  aJid 
Switzerland.     At  that  time,   the  forest  work  of  the  DciDartmcnt  of  Agri- 
culture was  alm.ost  exclusively  inf  orm.ational .     The  division  had  no  ro- 
STjonsioilit^-  for  the  forest  reserves,  an  anom.alous  situation  that 
Theodore  Hooscvclt  accurately  described  years  later  in  his  a^utohiogra- 
phy:   'IThcn  I  'becnmc  President,   the  Bureau  of  Forestry  (since  1905  the 
United  States  Forest  Service)  was  a  small  but  growing  organization, 
under  Gifford  Pinchot,  occuioied  mainly  with  laying  the  foundation  of 
American  forestry  by  scientific  stud^/  of  the  forests,  and  -Aath  the 
promotion  of  forestry  on  "orivrte  lands.     It  contained  all  the  trained 
forestorc  in  the  G-overnment  Service,  but  l:ia.d  ch-^rge  of  no  timborlands 
whatsovcr.     The  Government  forest  reserves  of  that  day  were  in  the  care 
of  a  cMvision  in  the  General  Land  Office,  under  the  m.anagem.ent  of  clerhf. 
wholly  ^^athout  laiowledge  of  forestry,  few  if  any  of  -^'hom.  had  ever  seen 
a  foot  of  the  timberland  for  which  they  were  resr)onsible .     Thus  the 
reserves  wore  neither  well  orotectod  nor  well  used.     There  were  no 
foresters  pjiiong  the  men  who  had  ch^^rge  of  the  national  forests,  and  no 
Government  forests  in  charge  of  the  Goverrjnent  foresters.'  I  went  so 
far  ;is  to  believe  that  the  very  continuance  of  the  national  forests 
hinged  on  getting  them,  into  the  hands  of  trained  foresters  and  into  the 
DeiOcaTtment  of  Agriculture.     To-day  I  believe  just  as  firmly  that  the 
one  ri-rht  place  for  national  forest  stration  is  in  the  Departm.ent 
of  Agriculture, .. .The  Forest  Service  has  always  been  rightly  proud  of 
its  personnel.     It  was  and  is  absolutel2'"  free  of  Dolitical  taint,  fear- 
less, com.r)etent,  and  extraordinarily  devoted  to  the  public  interest. 
I  douot  if  there  is  any^^'here  in  the  world  a  better  body  of  public 
servants.     'Tithout  them,  the  national  forests  would  have  perished  long 
since... A  new  purijose  and  a  new  -TOal  stand  out  clearly  before  the 
forest  m.ovement.     To  that  purpose  conservationists  must  dedicate  them- 
selves with  the  same  tenacity,  courage  and  vision  they  gave  so  freely 
to  the  creation  of  the  national  forests.     Only  a  fraction  of  our  for- 
ests has  been  saved  by  the  national  forest  m.ovement.     Three-fourths  of 
the  forests  of  America  are  being  relentlcfssly  destroyed  by  the  a:K.  It 
is  the  dut^/  of  conserve' tioni sts  to  save  them...." 
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MARKET  QUOTATIOITS 

Farm 

Products  Oct.  6. — Livestock  trices:  Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers,   steers  (1100-1500  IIds.)  good  and  choice  $9.25  to  $12.50;  cows, 
good  and  choice  $5.25  to  $8;  heifers  (550-850  lbs.)  good  and  choice 
$10.50  to  $12.75;  vealers,  good-  and  choice  $11  to  $13;  feeder*  and 
stocker  cattle,   steers,  good  and  choice  $7.25  to  $9.     Hogs,  heavy  weight 
(250-350  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $9.85  to  $10.45;  light  li^-hts  (140-160 
lbs.)  good  and  choice  $9.65  to  $10.10;   slaughter  pigs  (100-130  lbs.) 
good  and  choice  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  "Digs  excluded  from  above 
quotations)     $8.75  to  $9.65.     Sheep,   slaughter  shee-o  and  lambs,  lambs, 
good  and  choice  (90  lbs.  do^^Ti)  $7.50  to  $8.75;  feeding  lambs  (range 
stock)  mcdiiim  to  choice  $5.50  to  $7.25. 

G-rain  prices:     !Mo .  1  dark  northern  sirring  wheat  (13^  protein) 
.    MinneaT)olis  83  to  87^;  lTo.2  red  winter  St.  Louis  91  to  92^;  Kansas  City 
87^-  to  89^^;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  -orotein  basis)  Kansas  City  76^ 
to  77^;  No  ,  3  mdxed  corn  Chicago  89  to  89^^;  Minneapolis  8li-^  to  Q2h^\ 
Ka:nsas  Citj^  83  to  86^^;  No. 3  3-ellow  corn  Chicago  89  to  89fr^^;  Minneapolis 
84:1^  to  85^;  Kansas  City  87  to  89^^;  No. 3  Vnite  oats  Chicago  37-|^  to 
38(7^;  Minnea-Dolis  34  to  34-1^;  Kansas  City  38^^. 

Average  "orice  of  Middling  sioot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  6  Doints  to  9.54^  -oer  lb.     On  the  same  day  one  year  ago  the 
price  stood  at  18.13(2^.     New  October  future  contracts  on  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  declined  10  joints  to  10,11^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchan-ge  declined  5  points  to  10  ,OQ(t , 

Maine  sacked  G-roen  Momitain  Dotatocs  rgnged  $1.85~$2.20  per 
100. pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $1.40-$1.45  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.  Wiscon- 
sin sacked  Cobblers  $1.80-$1.90  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1;55-$1.70 
f.o.b,  Waupaca.    New  Yor]-  Wealthy  apples  $1,25-$1, 37-3- per  bushel  basket 
in  New  York  City;  few  $1.20  f.o.b.  Rochester.    New  York  Rhode  Island 
Greenings  $1-$1.25  and  Twenty  Ounce  $1-$1.25  in  New  York  City.     Now  York 
Danish  t^-pc  cabbage  $18-$25  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  miarkcts;  $14  f.o.b. 
Rochester.    Virginia  yellow  sweet  pota-tocs  brought  $3-$4  per  cloth  top 
barrel  in  the  East.     Tennessee  Nancy  Halls  $1.25-$1.35  per  bushel  hamper 
in  Cincinnati.     New  York  and  Midwestern  sacked  yollo^^'  onions  $1.15- 
$1.50  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers;  95r^-$1.10  f.o.b.  Rochester. 

Wiiolesale  -prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  40/;  91  score,  39^;^;  90  score,  38^. 

Fnolesale  prices  of  Fo.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York  were; 
Elats,  20-22^^;  Single  Daisies,  20^;  Young  Americas,  20(rf.   (Prepared  by 
Bu.  of  Af^«  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  ia  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
presenting  ail  sliades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  ia  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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THE  PRESID313T  ON            President  Hoover,  in  his  tc-^lk  yesterday  at  the  celebration 
j^CSHICAtl             of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  hattle  of  King's  Mountain,  IJorth 
SYSTEM                Carolina,   spid:  "Any  practice  of  business  -.^-hich  -pould  dominate  the 
co-jntry  oy  its  o^rn  selfish  interests  is  a  destruction  of  equality 
of  opportunity.     G^ovcrnmont  in  "business,  except  in  emergency,  is 
also  a  destruction  of  equal  oiDportunit^r  and  the  incarnation  of  tyranny  through 
bureaucracy.     Tendencies  of  communities  and  States  to  shirk  their  omi  responsibil- 
ities or  to  miload  thorn  upon  the  Federal  Govcrrjncnt ,  or  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  encroach  upon  the  responsibilities  of  the  States,  are  destructive  of  o^or  'vholc 
pattern  of  self-government .. .The  test  of  our  system  of  Government  and  of  our  so- 
cial ■orinciples  and  i  -.cals  as  com.parcd  to  others  may  in  paXt  bo  interpreted  by  the 
practical  results  of  the  150  yof^rs  of  growth  that  have  brought  to  us  the  richness 
of  life  ^I'hich  spreads  through  this  groat  Illation.     I  can  giv"'  you  some  moas^T-^^cment 
both  of  our  stan.da.rds  and  of  our  social  progress.     In  oroiDortion  to  our  "copulation, 
we  have  one-f-nurth  more  of  our  children  in  grade  schools  than  the  most  advanced 
other  country  in  Europe,  and  for  cver^-  thousand  of  our  young  Dooplc  wo  have  sis:  anc 
one-half  times  as  m.any  in  colleges  ajid  univer -.ities .     And  I  may  add  that  to-dpy  we 
have  more  of  cur  yoi-th  in  institutions  of  higher  learning  th.an  all  the  rest  of  the 
1,500,000,000  ocople  of  the  world  Dut  together.     Compared  with  even  the  most  ad- 
vanced other  country  in  Europe,  we  shaJl  find  an  incom-uarably  greater  diffusion  of 
material  well-being.    We  have  twice  the  num.bcr  of  homes  owned  among  every  thousand 
people  that  they  have;  we  consume  four  timiCs  as  m.uch  electricity  and  '^-^e  have  seven 
times  as  many  automobiles;  for  each  thousand  "oeoplo  ^o  have  more  than  four  times 
a.s  majny  telephones  and  radio  sets;  our  use  rf  food  ajid  clothing  is  far  greater;  we 
have  proportiona.tely  ^r.ly  one-t^^ontieth  as  m.a.ny  people  in  the  poorhouse  or  upon 
public  charity..."   

DROUOHT  Emergency  rates  put  into  effect  by  railroads  as  a  drought 

EJv'IEHGENCY  relief  mieasure  may  be  continued  until  next  March  31,  under  an  order 

Rates  issued  yesterday  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  according  t^ 

the  press  to-day.     The  report  saj^s:  "The  commission  in  originally 
granting  the  permiission  limited  it  to  October  31,  but  several  rail- 
roads have  sought  to  extend  the  time.     The  relief  rates  were  voluntarily  offered 
by  the  railroads  after  a  request  by  President  Hoover.     Their  maintenance,  likewise 
will  depend  upon  the  carriers." 

THE  ROAD  CCITG-RESS  The  press  to-day  reports  yesterday's  proceedings  of  the 

Sixth  International  Ro-d  Congress  at  Washington  as  f ollows : " . . . Two 
groups,  one  scheduled  to  discuss  road  consti-uction  m.ethods  and  the 
other  designed  to  conr-^ider  questions  of  road  maintenance  and  finance,   centered  the 
attention  principally  on  determining  sources  of  funds  for  road  building,  \in_iile 
final  action  must  a^^^^ait  the  plenary  session  of  all  representatives  to  be  hold  Fri- 
day, proposals  for  national  governm.ents  to  grant  loans  and  subsidies  to  their 
States,  and  for  use  of  general  tax  revenues  and  bond  issues  to  cover  expenses  of 
building  and  maintaining  highways,  were  approved.     Sentiment  also  was  registered,! 
approval,  of  a  pro-oosal  for  taxes  derived  from  users  of  highways  to  be  used  e"-clu- 
sively  for  construction  and  maintenance  of  these  roa.ds..." 
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Section  2 

Ca.nned  An  editorial  in  The  Florida  Times-T'nion  for  October  4  sa^^s: 

Grapefruit    " '  Cons'om'otion  of  canned  grepefrmt  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,' 
Industry      decla^ves  The  Canner,   the  official  organ  of  the  National  Canners'  As- 
sociation.'Already  it  has  caught  up  mth  the  nearby  possibilities  of 
production.     There  are  graioef r"j.it  canners  who  foresee  the  time  when 
consuming  demand  for  canned  grapefruit  will  eq^ja.l  present-daj^  salos  cf 
canned  iDineapDle,  which  approximate  10,000,000  cases  yearly, So 
raDidly  is  the  canning  industry's  latest  infant — grapefruit — growing, 
that  to  be  assured  of  am.ple  sijpplics  of  raw  material  the  cooperatiyo 
idea  is  being  applied  to  the  business,'   sr:;-s  The  C<'3nner .  .  .  .The  growers 
are  "^oll  pleased  with  the  steadil^^  increasing  demand  for  the  fresh 
fruit,  and  naturally  arc  flad  that  the  ca^nning  of  this  fruit  has 
created  a  market  for  the  odd- size  o.nd  irrc,giJ-lar-sha.T)ed  and  dark- shinned 
fruit.     There  hr-s  been  a  grert  waste  of  graoofr^ait  "ontil  the  process 
was  d.iscovercd  b'-  which  it  could  be  canned  succossf ullj^.     2'7ow  there 
need  be  very  little  waste,  if  any,  from  the  wcll-man'^'ged  grove... From  a 
little  understood  and  neglected  fr^jit  of  t-^-entj^-f ive  years  ago,  gra"oe- 
fruit  has  comiC  to  bo  the  most  popular  breakfast  dessert,  pnd  salad 
fruit  in  this  co"antry,  nnd  exports  from.  Florida  are  reaching  into  dis- 
tnjit  TDoints  beyond  the  ocoaji.     Cnnming  grppefruit  and  extracting  the 
juice,  for  tabic  and  modicaJ  uses,  has  comiC  to  be  p.  big  industry  in 
Florida,  and  there  can  be  seen  great  oxt.-^n'^ions  of  the  groves  and  great- 
er attention  to  grapefruit  culture  in  the  near  frt^jro." 

Cotton  Con-  The  Federal  Farm  Board  announces  to-day  that  in  cooperation 

ferences      with  the  United  States  DeDartmient  of  Agricultm-e,  it  will  invite  a 

series  of  conferences  in  the  South  loo--d.ng  to^.^^ard  a  reduction  in  the 
acreage  of  cotton  and  a  readju=^tm;ent  of  the  farming  programis  of  cotton 
farmers.     The  a.creage  lolanted  to  cotton  this  year  was  45,800,000.  The 
board  believes  thpt  40,000,000  acres  i<:^  the  danger  line  and  that  the 
South  as  a  ^.^hole  should  reduce  acren.-e  to  thi^-^.t  point.     There  are,  of 
co-arse,  other  steiDs  for  read.justm.ent  of  the  South 's  farming  program, 
besides  reduction  of  the  acreas-e  of  cotton.     The  South  T^r educes  too 
much  cotton  of  ^ooor  character  and  staple  and  too  little  of  the  better 
staples.     There  is  too  much  ^oniDroductiye  and,  therefore,  i;ji-orof itable 
land  planted  to  cotton.     Too  little  land  is  planted  to  food  and  feed 
croiDs,     There  is  too  much  gin- run  seed  and  too  much  mdxing  of  varieties 
in  the  same  community  ar^d  even  in  the  same  bales.     All  of  these  things 
will  be  discussed  in  a  scries  of  conferences  with  representatives  of 
agricultural  colleges,  exp.-rim.ent  stations,  extension  divisions  and 
co^anty  agent  groups,   teachers  of  vocational  ag:-ricultuj:e ,  bardiers'  as- 
sociations, Irnd  ownership  groups,   the  cotton  cooperatives,  general 
frcrm  organizr tions ,  a.nd  all  other  agencies  whose  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  South  will  help  to  solve  these  problems.     This  series  of 
meetings  will  be  held  rs  quickly  as  they  can  be  arranged  in  every 
cotton  State.     The  first  of  these  m.eetings  is  being  held  to-day  in 
Montgom,ery,  Alabama.    (Pre.^:g,  Cct.  8.) 

Mexican  "The  "orincipal  factors  'that  acco^jn.t  for  Mexico's  economic 

Economic      baclD/7ardness  in  the  past  and... hinder  her  present  "Drosress'   are:   (l)  ^ 
Factors        racial  characteristics  of  the  inhabitants;   (2)  the  social  and  Dolitioal 
organization  of  the  co^ontry  which  has  resulted  in  large  idle  land- 
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OTOiin-s-  clerical  and  ruling  clashes  domina.tins'  Vie  vsoor  ?nd  ignorant 
masses;  (o)  unfavorable  natural  conditions  including-  mepc^re  a^■^ic■Jl- 
tural  resources,  a  tocography  that  renders  the  creation  of  trans-oorta- 
tion  facilities  very  expensive,  and  other  natural  resources  tha.t  re- 
quire lar^e  capital  for  exploitation;  and  (4)  instability  of  government 
that  hr~  s  Lmdermined  secarity  of  life  and  iDroDerty.    The  TDrinciiDal 
forces  that  are  noT  operating-  to  iriprove  economic  donditions  include: 
(l)   the  new  attitude  of  goverment  toward  the  people  initiated  "by  the 
revolution  of  1917  the  motives  of  which  arc  'not  the  speedy  increase  of 
national  -oroductivi ty  to  its  maximum;  hut  rather  a  "better  distribution 
of  wealth  prA  opportmiity'  ;   (2)  the  revival  of  agricultural  operp.tions; 
(3)   increased  production  of  minerals  and  oil;   (4)  improved  comnunicatior 
facilities,  including  railway,  public  roads,  and  teleiDhone  lines;  (5) 
increased  stability  in  the  money  and  credit  situation;   ( 6)  and  a  dis- 
tinct improvement  in  the  general  standard  of  living  for  the  masses. 
'Retarding  factors  (in  Mexico)  a.rc  numerous  and  po'-^'orful,  but  they  era 
limiting  rather  than  preventing  economic  progress.'"  (Social  Science 
Abstracts,  Oct.) 

Powdered  A  San  Frcincisco  dispatch  October  7  reuorts:  "A  recent  inven- 

Nitrate        tion  of  an  j^ierican  chemist  bids  fair  to  do  away  altogether  ^^uth  sack- 
ing of  nitrates  for  shipment  by  boat  from  Chile.     A  process  has  been 
perfected  which  "outs  the  nitrate  in  the  form  of  dry  "oowder  which  may 
be  handled  easily  in  bulh,  is  nonabgorbent  and  flows  readily.  The 
first  shiDment  of  nitrates  treated  by  this  urocess  has  arrived  here  on^ 
the  steamer  Capac  from  Chile.     The  cargo  is  being  unloaded  by  air  suc- 
tion methods  and.  it  is  ^onder stood  officials  of  the  Hercules  Po^^vder  Com- 
pany, to  which  it  was  shipped,  were  so  impressed  with  the  success  of 
the  innova.tion  that  they  have  decided  to  ado^ot  it  for  general  use." 

Russell^  s  Fi::a.ncial  Chronicle  for  October  4  says:  "There  is  a  touch  of 

Parmi  Talks  irony  in  an  Irish  uoct  cominc  to  the  United  States  at  this  time  to 
lecture  on  the  benefits  to  the  farmers  of  adhering  to  the  soil. 
'AS,'  C-eorge  ^.  Russell,  is  here  for  that  puruose .  .  .  What  the  lecturer 
will  be  able  to  impart  we  do  not  1-mow.     B-at  he  com-e  s  at  a  time  of  great 
unrest,  of  experimentation  in  Governm.ent  aid  and  control,  and  a  ura.cti- 
cal  message,  if  he  has  one,  m.ust  take  into  account  conditions  political, 
economic,  and  social,  and  these  can  not  be  changed  by  m.ere  educational 
theory,    Ho^^ever,  as  he  is  a  poet  he  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  see  and 
portray  the  influence  of  the  soil  upon  the  soul.     In  order  to  do  this 
he  must  turn  away  from  the  huge  cooperative  farms  now  being  inaugui'a-tod 
in  Soviet  Russia,  and  the  larger-farm,  collective  theories  being  tenta-^ 
tively  offered  in  our  o^.  country,  and  tic  the  tiller  to  his  farm  by 
individual  ownership  and  the  corxfidence  it  insT)ires  aJid  the  liberty  it 
invokes.     Or  so  it  seems  to  us... The  uroblcm  he  sots  out  to  discuss 
embraces  o'or  ^^^ole  social  and  economic  condition  as  a  free  people.  Wo 
have  an  abundance  of  rural  schools,  though  they  are  technical  as  to 
knowledge  im.parted  and  are  not  broadening  as  to  the  right  relation  01 
man  to  soil.     More  we  reach  into  that  realm  of  the  love  of  beauty,  the 
duty  of  contentment,  and  the  u^olift  of  contemplation  of  the  divinity  of 
work,  which  alone  can  fasten  the  farmer  to  his  o^'^ed  acres... The  true 
farmer,  though  he  may  but  dimly  realize  it,  is  copartner  with  the 
Infinite  in  sustaining:  and  satisfying  life  itself.     The  sweep  of  the 
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seasons,  thoiigh  they  sometimes  "brine:  famine  and  despair,  are  his  de- 
Toendence,  his  solace,  and  his  determinism.     What  we  have  to  guaTd 
against  in  our  schemes  for  farm  relief  is  that  by  our  collectivism 
we  do  not  eliminate  the  farmer  himself.     Individualist  and  uatriot, 
he  is  the  true  independent  in  production  and  trade.     How  much  more  he 
is  in  the  spiritual  sense!...." 


Section  3 

Departm.ent 
of  Agri- 
culture An  editorial  in  The  Jo^arnal  of  Commerce  foir  October  7  says: 

"It  is  probable  that  the  suggestion  recently  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  that  much  worn-out  or  naturally  rather  infertilo  soil 
now  being  cultivated  in  a  half-hearted  way  be  devoted  to  forestry  op- 
erations, deserves  more  attention  than  it  is  likely  to  got.     If  one 
thing  is  clearer  than  anything  else  in  the  rather  tangled  agricultural 
situation  as  it  exists  in  this  country  to-day,  it  is  the  fact  that  wo 
have  got  into  the  habit  of  cultivating  too  much  land.     If  farming  as 
a  business  is  to  be  placed  on  a  sound  basis,  th-at  highly  desirable  and 
must  be  achieved  by  a  reduction  in  the  acreage  devoted  to  what  are 
popularly  known  as  farm  crops.     This,  of  covrse,  raises  the  question 
wha.t  is  to  bo  done  vvdth  the  land  thus  abandoned.     In  a  good  many  sec- 
tions, the  devotion  of  this  acreage  to  the  production  of  timber,  Dulp- 
wood,  or  other  forest  products  is  certainly  indicated.     In  some  sec- 
tions the  movcm.ent  in  this  direction  has  been  under  way  for  a  good  ma,ny 
years  past.     Of  course,   it  goes  without  saying  that  forestry  is  not  a. 
complete  ajiswer  to  the  TDroblcm.     A  good  m^any  acres,  indeed  a  good  many 
millions  of  a.cres,  that  ought  to-day  to  be  deducted  from,  the  total 
area.  a„ctivcly  under  cultiva.tion  can  not  in  the  nature  of  the  case  be 
used  for  forestry  purposes,   since  nature  did  not  intend  this  soil  for 
that  purpose.     In  some  instances,  we  shall  have  to  revert  further  to 
pre-war  prr-.ctices  of  grazing  these  lands.     Yet,  those  farmers  to  whose 
conditions  the  suggestion  of  Secretary  Hyde  are  appropriate  would  do 
very  well  indeed  to  give  his  ideas  very  careful  consideration..." 
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Section  4 
MARKET  QUOTATIONS  ' 

Farm 

Products  Oct*  7. — Livestock  prices:  Slaughter  cattle,   calves  and  vealers, 

steers  (llOC-1500  Tos.)  good  and  choice  $9.25  to  $12.50;  co?^s,  good  and 
choice  $5.25  to  $8;  heifers  (550-850  los.)  good  and  choice  $10.50  to 
$12.75:  vee.lers,  good  and  choice  $10.50  to  $12.50;  feeder  and  stod^er 
Cattle,   steers,  5-cgd  and  choice  $7.25  to  $9.    Eogs,  heavv  weiglit  (250- 
350  los0.2-ood  snd^choice  $10  to'$10.cO;  lig?it  lights  (140-160  lbs.) 
good  and  choice  $9.65  to  $10.15;  slaughter  pigs  (100-130  lbs.)  good  and 
choice  $8,75  to  $9,65  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  Digs  excluded  fron 
above  quotations).     Sheep,  slaughter  sheen  ani  lambs,  lambs,  good  and 
choice  (90  lbs.  down)  $7,75  to  $9;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium 
to  choice  S5,50  to  $7.25. 

G-ra,in  ;orices:     ITo.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13>^  protein) 
Minneapolis  82  5/8  to  85  5/8,;^;  lTo.2  red  winter  St.  Louis  89  to  90(^; 
Kansas  Citv  86  to  86^;  Ho.  3  mixed  corn  Chicago  90r{^ ;  Minneapolis  80 
to  81^;  Kansas  City  83:|(^  to  85(7^;  :"o.3  -mellow  corn.  Chicago  90^^; 
Minneapolis  83  to  S4|-^ ;' Kansas' City  87  to  88/^;  !To .  3  white  oats  Chicago 
381^  to  3^^;  Minneapolis  32^^  to  33^;  Kansas  City  36i-(zf  to  37^^. 

Average  nrice  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  ma-rkets 
declined  12  rjoints  to  9,42^  per  lb.     On  the  corresponding  da^^  last  itqdt 
tho  "orice  stood  at  17.76':5.     xTo-^-  October  future  contracts  on  the  l\Tew 
York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  11  points  to  10^,  and  on  the  ITow  Orleans 
Cotton  SxchaXige  declined  10  points. to  9,98^. 

Maine  sacked  G-recn  Moujitain  potatoes  brought  $1.85-$2.15  per  100 
pound-s  in  eastern  cities;  $1.40-$1.45  f.o.b.  prcsquc  Isle.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Roijnd  Unites  $1. 70-$l. 90  carlo t  sales  in  Chicr— o;  $1.55-$1.60 
f.o,b.  Waupaca.     New  York  Danish  Type  cabbage  $20-$25  bulk  per  ton  in 
terminal  markets;  $13-$14  f.o.b.  Rochester.     Northern  Danish  type 
$25-530  in  Cincinna.ti ;  $13  f.o.b.  Racine,  Wisconsin.     New  York  Wo  aJ  thy 
apTDles,  2-g-  inches  up,  $1.25-$l,37if  Rhode  IslaJid  C-rconings  $1-$1.25; 
Mclntos-.  $1.50-$1.75;  Kings  $1-$1.50  pcr/oushel  basket  in  New  York  Citj^^ 
Rhode  Island  G-recnin^-s  $1.10-51.15  f.o.b.  Rochester.    New  York  and 
Midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  $1.10-$1.45  per  100  pounds  in  city 
ma.rkets;  .$l-0l'^O  f.o.b.  Rochester.     Virginia  Ycllo"'  sweet  potatoes 
$3.25-t^3.75  per  cloth  top  barrel  in  the  Sast.     Tennessee  Nancy  Halls 
$1.25-$1.35  per  bushel  in  the  Middle  West. 

TTholesale  'orices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  40^5;  91  score,  39-^^;  90  score,  38^5. 

Wholesale  nrices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York  were:. 
Flats,  20-22-|-f:^ ;   Sin^Tle  Daisies,  20^^?;  Young  Americas,  20^. 
(Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Ag-.  Scon.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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WOODS  ON  A  New  Brunswick,  N. J. ,  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day 

FARM  SCIENCE      states  that  agriculturists,  gathered  at  Rutgers  University  yes- 
terdai^r  to  observe  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Experimental  Station,  were  told  by  Dr.  A.  Woods, 
Director  of  Scientific  Work  of  the  Depnrtment  of  Agriculture,  that  the  best 
scientific  minds,  which  a  half-contury  ago  predicted  a  food  shortage  because  of 
population  increases,  failed  to  foresee  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  agri- 
cultural research.     "The  zero  hour  was  sot  at  about  1933,"  Doctor  Woods  is  quoted 
as  having  said.     "That  day  is  hero.    Populations  have  increased  at  about  the  ratio 
figured,  but  we  can  feed  them  all  more  easily  and  cheaply  than  wc  could  in  times 
past.    There  is  loss  fmine,  less  hard  work  and  more  leisure  than  ever  before.  And 
this  is  because  scientific  research  has  provided  us  with  a  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  factors  that  must  be  controlled." 


THE  ROAD  Cooperation  and  coordination  of  all  modes  of  transportation, 

CONGRESS  especially  railroad  and  highway,  were  recommended  by  a  section  of 

the  International  Road  Congress  at  Washington  yesterday,  according 
to  the  press  to-day.     The  report  sstys:  "E.  H.  Shrapne  11- Smith  of  the 
British  delegation  urged  the  principle  that  railroads  should  not  necessarily  have 
complete  financial  control  of  motor  services  that  are  established  to  cooperate  wi ti- 
the railroads.    He  said  that  in  a  number  of  instances  satisfactory  cooperation  had 
been  obtained  when  the  railroads  held  financial  control  of  but  one-third  of  the 
road  transport  undertaMng,  the  other  two- thirds  being  held  by  the  principal  hold- 
ers of  the  company  and  the  small  stockholders.     A  slight  amendment  to  the  conclu- 
sion as  dravm  by  Professor  Henry  R.  Trumbower  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  was 
then  passed.     It  was  also  agreed  that  in  some  instances,  quasi-legal  coordination 
between  various  transport  services  could  be  obtained.     A^ong  other  conclusions 
adopted  by  the  administrative  section  were:  Strict  control  of  public  motor  bus 
service,  the  establishjnent  of  feeder  bus  services  to  the  railroads,  the  need  of 
fostering  automobile  and  bus  operation  for  the  purpose  of  producing  new  traffic, 
and  for  shipping  smaller  quantities  of  goods  than  could  be  handled  profitably  by 
rail,  the  need  of  traffic  surveys,  especially  as  to  the  development  of  feeder  lino: 
for  other  forms  of  transportation,  and  the  desirability  of  establishing  universal 
as  well  as  regional  roadway  time  tables...." 


COTTON  CONFERENCE  A  Greensville,  S.C.,  dispatch  to-day  states  that  a  meeting 

CALLED  of  representatives  of  all  branches  of  the  cotton  industry  and  of 

Government  agencies  concerned  was  announced  yesterday  for  next 
Monday  in  New  Orleans  by  D.  E.  McCuen,  president  of  the  Atlantic 
Cotton  Shippers  Association.     The  gathering  mil  seek  means  of  bringing  about  the 
permanent  recovery  of  both  the  textile  industry  and  the  cotton  trade,  Mr.  McCuonsal' 

A  New  Orleans  dispatch  to-day  says:  "Henry  G,  Safford,  for  27  years  in  the 
cotton  business  at  Houston, Tex. , yesterday  took  up  the  task  of  selling  2,500,000 
bales  of  cotton  this  j^-ear  through  the  chajincls  of  the  American  Cotton  Cooperative 
Association,..."  
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Business  is  on  the  uioswing  and  was^es  are  holding:  firm,  accord- 
ing to  a  nation-wide  survey  presented  to  the  National  Association  of 
MaJiuf acturers  at  its  thirty-fifth  annual  meeting  at  New  York,  Octoher 
7,  accordin^r  to  the  press  of  October  8.     The  survey  embraced  reports 
from  800  members  of  the  association  and  had  been  brought  up  to  Se~ot.30. 
The  report  saj^s:  "After  that  optimistic  report  had  been  presented  to 
the  association  by  J,  Lewis  Benton,  general  secretary,  John  E.  Edgerton, 
president  of  the  Lebanon  (Tenn.)  Woolen  Mills,  asserted  in  his  address 
as  president  of  the  association  that  the  trrde  slijmp,   though  wideg-oroad, 
was  not  sufficient  to  'weaken  the  confidence  of  understanding  minds  in 
the  essential  parts  of  our  American  cconomac  system.'..." 

Danle?h  Land  G-unnar  Nislcv,  a  Danish  farmer,  writing  on  "The  Advantage  of 

Holding       being  in  Debt"  in  The  Countryman  (Oxford,  Enf^land)  for  Oct  .-ITov.-Dec. , 
says:  "I  am  a  Danish  farmer,  amd  I  oto  a  farm  of  about  two  hundred 
acres  in  Jutland.    On  most  farms  wo  have  the  same  number  of  laborers 
summer  and  winter  alike,  as  you  have.    Wo  h^'^^ve  also  to  Day  the  same 
taxes,  and  our  'dcbt^  dom^ands  its  interest  in  the  winter  too....  I  dare 
say  that  no  Danish  farmer  lives  so  long  that  he  gets  rid  of  it.  F^en 
he  buys  the  farm,  he  buys  the  debt  too.    We  pay  our  rent  to  the  credit-^ 
associations,  which  are  intermediary  between  us  and  the  capitalists 
who  put  their  money,  as  loans,  into  the  farms,  and  receive  a  bond  of 
security  on  all  farms  which  are  members  of  the  credit-association. ..  Is 
it  agreeable?    Well,  I  think  all  of  us  would  like  to  own  our  farms 
without  any  debts  at  all;  but  when  a  man  has  not  the  amount  of  capital 
necessary  to  buy  a  farm  I  think  this  is  the  most  comfortable  way  of  ob- 
taining a  loan.     And  providing  the  rent  is  Paid  at  the  right  time  you 
may  do  as  you  please  with  the  farm  and  the  capital  will  not  be  recalled 
nor  the  interest  raised.     Seventy  or  eighty  years  ago  the  loans  con- 
ceded were  only  a  small  part  of  the  value  of  the  farms,  but  time  has 
altered  this,  so  that  many  fa.rms  now  carry  a  loan  of  about  two- thirds 
their  value.     This  meajis  that  most  Danish  farmers  own  about  a  third  paJ*t 
of  their  farms  only.    The  system  has  this  benefit,  that  a  clever  man 
with  only  a  little  money  can  get  a  bigger  farm.,  whore  his  ability  can 
bo  productive,  but  when  he  has  got  it  the  interest  he  has  to  pay  is  a 
whip  which  forces  him  to  do  his  very  best  and  get  all  he  can  from  his 
land*     Intensive  farming  is  for  him  a  question  of  necessity.  Therefore, 
the  high  standard  of  Danish  farming  is  not  a  result  of  virtue  but  of 
compulsion, . . " 

Farm  Board  The  Farm  Board  announced  yesterday  that  Asbury  I'.  Lever,  of 

Staff  Columbia,  S,C,;  Joseph  0,  Thompson,  of  THiskegee,  Ala.,  and  Arthur  B. 

La  Cour,  of  l^Tew  Orleans,  La.,  have  been  added  to  its  staff  as  field 
representatives.    Together  with  M.  C.  Gay,  of  Athens,  G-a.  ,  and 
Charles  H.  Alvord,  of  San  Marcos,  Texas,  field  representative  of  the 
board  for  >tlie  past  several  months,  they  will  be  chiefly  engaged  in  the 
next  few  months  in  working  mth  colleges,  extension  services  and  other 
r^gri cultural  agencies  on  acreage  readjustments  in  the  Gotten  Belt. 
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Tuberculosis  An  editorial  in  The  Farm-er  ^^nd  Farm,   Stock  and  Home  for 

Eradication    Se-otember  2?  says:  "Last  week  the  State  of  Michigan  celebrated  -^dih 
aT)"DroToriate  ceremonies  comDlete  accreditation  as  a  tuberculosis-free 
area.     Very  briefly,  this  means  that  all  herds  of  cattle  in  that  State 
have  been  tested  and  retested,  rith  reactors  condomned  and  removed  to 
the  point  where  cattle  which  now  react  to  the  test  are  less  than  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total  cattle  in  the  State.     Michigan  m.ay 
^ell  rejoice  over  this  accomDlishmcnt .     It  was  one  of  the  first  States 
to  go  in  for  area  testing  and  it  had  some  tall  obstacles  to  overcome, 
including  som.e  sectionr  and  counties  in  which  the  tuberculosis  infec- 
tion ran  abnormally  high.... In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  splendid  progress  has  been  miade  in  Minnesota.     As  of  Septem- 
ber 1,  1930,     48  Minnesota  counties  are  'accredited.'     Eight  counties 
are  now  either  testing  or  awaiting  the  test.     Twelve  counties  are  in 
process  of  circulating  the  necessary  potitiona  among  cattle  owners  or 
are  taking  steps  to  organize.     In  only  19  counties  in  the  State  has 
nothin.<;^  been  done  as  ys'n .     This  is  a  very  remarkable  showing,  consid- 
ering the  fact  that  this  area  '^'ork  has  been  in  progress  less  than  ten 
years.     It  is  possible  tha.t  within  another  five  years  the  State  of 
Minnesota  may  also  be  celebrating  state-wide  accreditation." 

C.  A.  Heed  is  the  author  of  a.  comprehensive  article  entitled 
"Five  Million  Walnut  Trees"  in         American  Forests  for  October.  He 
say^  in  loart:  "Five  million  walnut  trees,   scions  of  the  aristocracy 
of  the  American  tree  family,  will  be  growing  throughout  the  Nation  by 
1935.     This  forest  of  trees jOpl^^itcd  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Am.erica  in 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  DeDartmient  of  Agriculture  and  The 
American  Forestry  Association,  ^^'ill  rise  from,  walnuts  selected  from 
the  fam.ous  native  trees  .at  Mount  Vernon,  Arlington  Cemietery,  Valley 
For?-e,  G-etty^b-org,  and  other  historically  sacred  spots.     They  will  be 
distributed  throughout  the  Nation  and  planted  at  the  rate  of  one 
million  a  year  for  the  next  five  years.     This  new  iDrogram  is  the  out- 
growth of  an  a.ctivity  carried  on  by  the  Boy  Scouts  since  1926.    For  tie 
past  foi;r  years  they  have  b':^en  ga.therin^^  and  -olanting  black  walnuts 
from  America's  historic  grounds.     For  a  longer  period  they  have  gath- 
ered and  planted  walnuts  from  a  tree  near  the  grave  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, at  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island.     It  iy  to  f farther  this  forestry  ac- 
tivity of  the  B03-  Scouts  that  the  new  five-year  iDroJect  has  been 
evolved  and  a  fiand  of  SlO,OOC  raised.     The  first  plantings  under  the 
new  "oroject  will  be  made  on  cam.p  grounds  owned  by  the  Boy  Scouts  and 
in  public  parks  and  school  grounds,  but  as  the  project  expands  it  is 
proposed  to  give  every  Scout  in  the  country  ^-hose  home  facilities  per- 
mit and  where  environment  is  favorable  one  of  these  historical  walnuts 
to  plant  and  raise  as  his  o^im.    Eventually,  it  is  expected  that  plant- 
ings will  extend  to  thousands  of  acres  of  farmi  land  which  would  be 
made  more  valuable  by  plantings  of  black  walnut    trees  than  by  con- 
tinued use  in  ordinary  agriculture..." 

Wool  Market  The  Commercial  Bulletin  (Boston)  for  October  4  says:  "There 

has  been  only  a  mioderate  business  this  week,  with  prices  holding 
barely  steady  in  the  face  of  a  piece  goods  market  which  is  developing 
very  slo^^lj^  and  which  has  been  interrupted  by  the  Jewish  holiday  sea- 
son, and  in  consequence  of  the  easier  tone  in  the  foreign  m.arkets  for 
wool.     Demand  has  favored  the  finer  qualities  again  this  week.  Further 
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openings  of  fancy  woolen  and  worsted  goods  have  "been  made  this  week 
at  Thrice s  apparently  on  a.hout  the  same  level  which  was  noted  a  week 
ago.     Buyers  still  are  playing  a  waiting  game.     The  foreign  markets 
are  all  ea.sier  this  week,  fine  ^"^ool  in  London  "being  mostly  5  per  cent 
down  from  the  opening.     The  Australian  markets  have  "been  easier  also, 
with  prices  just  about  on  importing  parity;  in  fact  the  cross"breds 
often  are  also  near  to  the  importing  parity  of  domestic  wool." 


Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  Margaret  M.  Justin,  president,  American  Home  Economics  As- 

sociation, writing  in  Journal  of  Homo  Economics  for  Octo"ber,  says: 
"If  home  economists  arc  really  to  contribute  to  research  in  the  so- 
cial aspects  of  home  economics,  its  workers  must  cheerfully  undergo 
the  arduous  preparation  for  such  scientific  work  and  the  administra- 
tors must  earnestly  strive  to  open  the  way  despite  dif f iculties. . .  .But 
even  this  will  not  be  enough — malting  'bricks  without  straw'  has  since 
olden  times  been  decriea.     We  must  have  funds  for  research  work  in  all 
fields.     Not  merely  $10,000  per  State  nor  yet  $100,000  for  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics — these  small  funds  we  accept  to  open  the  way... The 
homo  must  be  presented  so  tha.t  its  problems  are  realized  as  pressing 
and  worthy  of  adequate  study.    A  plan  must  be  evolved  and  financed 
which  will  extend  and  am-olify  the  work  of  our  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
if  it  is  to  meet  its  desired  goals.    Provision  for  research  in  homo 
economics  in  the  various  States  similar  to  that  made  available  to  agri- 
culture in  the  experiment  stations  must  be  made  if  we  are  to  grow.  At 
the  present  time  we  have  less  financial  backing  in  our  research  than 
agriculture  had  thirty  years  ago.     As  a  result  of  its  more  adequate  re- 
search financed  by  Government  in  the  intervening  years,  agriculture  has 
had  opportunity  to  develop  its  graduate  work,  prepare  suitable  text- 
books, draw  and  hold  well-trained  people  in  the  field,  and  vitalize  its 
undergraduate  work.     Since  its  homes  are  as  important  to  the  Nation  as 
its  farms,  why  should  there  not  be  an  increase  in  the  funds  received 
from  the  Government  and  a  modification  of  the  provisions  for  their 
allotment  which  would  make  such  impetus  ours?...." 
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Section  4 
Mi\HKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farrri 

products  Oct.  8. — Livestock  "orices:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers,   steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  g-ood  and  choice  $9.25  to  $12.50; 
cows,  ^ood  and  choice  $5.25  to  $8;  heifers  (550-850  Ihs.)  good  and 
choice  $10.50  to  $12.75;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $10  to  $12.50; 
feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $7.25  to  $9; 
heavy  weight  'hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $10.10  to  $10.60; 
light  lights  (140-160  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $9.75  to  $10.20;  slaughter 
pigs  (100-130  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $8.75  to  $9.75  (soft  or  oily  hogs 

I and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above  quotations)  .     Slaughter  sheep 
and  lambs,  lambs,  good  and  choice  (90  lbs.  d.om)  $7.75  to  $9;  feeding 
lambs  (range .  stock)  medium,  to  choice  $5.75  to  $7.50. 
G-rain  prices:    No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^  protein) 
Minneapolis  8lf  to  84f ^ ;  No. 2  red  winter  St.  Louis  89j  to  90^^-, 
Kansas  City  85  to  86-^^;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis) 
Chicago  78(f;',  Kansas  City  74  to  75^;  No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  89f^; 
Minne^olis  80  to  81^;  Kansas  City  82-|-^  to  84^^^;  No. 3  yellow  corn 
Chicago  89-|-^  to  90^;^;  MinncaDolis  83  to  83^^;  Kansas  City  84^^  to 
85f^;  No, 3  white  oats  Chicago  37  to  37^^^;  Minneapolis  32^^  to  32f^; 
Kansas  City  o6i  to  37^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  40^;  91  score,  39^^;  90  score,  38^2^. 

Wholesale  iDrices  of  No .  1  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  20-22^^;  Single  Palsies,  20^;  Young  Ajnericas,  20(i, 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  5  points  to  9.47^  per  lb.     On  the  corresponding  day  last  year 
the  orice  stood  at  17.75^.    New  October  future  contracts  on  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  9  points  to  10.09^,  and  on  the  New 
Orlaans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  7  points  to  10.05^. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $1.75-$2.25  per 
100  pounds  in  large  consuming  centers;  $1.35-$1.40  f.o.b.  Aroostook 
County  points.    Wisconsin  sacked  Ho^ond  Whites  $1.75-$1.95  car  lot  sales 
in  Chicago;  steady  at  $1.55-$1.60  f.o.b.  Waupaca.    New  York  Danish- 
typo  Cabbage  $16-$30  per  ton  bulk  in  terminal  markets;  $13-$14  per  ton 
bulk  cf  $17  per  ton  sacked  at  shipping  points.     Cincinnati  quoted  north- 
ern Danish-tjrpG  at  $25-$30  per  ton;  $12-$13  f.o.b.  Racine,  Wis.  New 
York  Wealthy  apples  mostly  $1-$1.50  per  bushel  basket  in  eastern 
markets;  Mcintosh  $1.50-$2  in  New  York  City ;. Illinois  Jonathans  $1.75- 
$1.85  in  Chicago,    Rhode  Island  G-reenings ,  returning  $1.15  per  bushel 
at  western  New  York  points;  best  Mcintosh  $1.50  at  Michigan  shipping 
points.    Now  York  yellow  onions  mostly  $1.25-$1.50  per.  100*-pound  bag 
at  imiDortoJit  city  m^irkcts;  midwcstern  yellows  80(^-$1.50.E,o  .b.  s^les  at 
western  New  York  points  aro^ond  95^-$l,  with  MichigaJi  f.o.b.  sales  at 
85^-95^  per  sack.    Best  Virginia  yellow  varieties  of  sweet  potatoes 
jobbing  at  $3-$4.15  per  barrel;  Maryland  and  Delaware  bushel  hajnpers 
at  $1.10-$1.40  and  Ne^,^^  Jersey  bushels  at  $1.25-$2.     Tennessee  Nancy 
Halls  $1.10-$1.35  in  the  Middle  West.     (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr,  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  m  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Apiculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  es:pressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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THE  ROAD  The  press  to-day  reports:  "Huge  sums  of  money  being  spent 

CONG-HESS  in  this  country  on  highwfity  improvement  were  represented  as  an  ex- 

cellent investment  that,  is  well  Justified  "by  its  economic  advant- 
ages, in  an  address  "by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Arthur  M.  Hyde 
last  night  at  the  dinner  of  the  American  Organizing  Commission  to  delegates  at- 
tending the  Sixth  International  Congress.    The  address  of  the  Secretary  came  as 
a  clima;x  to  the  sessions  of  the  congress  earlier  in  the  day,  at  which  formulation 
of  recommendations  concerning  road  construction,  maintenance  and  financing,  to- 
gether with  the  ree^alation  of  traffic  with  a  view  to  achieving  world  uniformity 
as  to  methods  of  control,  was  completed  for  presentation  to  the  delegates  at  the 
final  plenary  session  this  afternoon.    At  that  time  the  official  approval  of  the 
congress  will  be  given  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  section  meetings. 

"'On  economic  grounds  alone,'  declared  Secretary  Hyde,   'all  tlB  billions 
which  we  are  paying  out  for  hard-surfaced  roads  in  this  country  are  Justified. 
Bad  roads  represent  a  continual  drain  upon  the  resources  of  our  people.... A  careful 
and  conservative  estima.te  of  the  cost  of  bad  roads  to  automobile  owners  alone, 
not  including  losses  of  time,  is  much  greater  than  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  good 
roads. '...' G-ood  roads  have  also  an  international  implication,'  he  continued, 
^Thev  are  latch  strings  of  hospitality  hung  out  for  visitors  to  freely  enter  our 
house.    In  this  spirit  we  offer  you  not  onl^T-  the  lessons  of  our  experience,  but 
the  use  of  the  roads  wo  have  built...' 

"Problems  relating  to  the  regulation  of  traffic  and  the  Darking  of  vehicles 
in  large  cities  were  given  the  attention  of  the  group  studying  traffic  and  admin- 
istration.    This  discussion  was  led  by  Dr.  Miller  McE3intock,  director  of  the 
Albert  Russell  Erskine  Bureau  for  Street  Traffic  Research,  Harvard  University..,. 
Doctor  McClintock* s  report  called  attention  to  the  serious  economic  consequences 
that  follow  control  measures  based  on  guesswork.     Traffic  regulation,  he  said,  was 
not  a  task  for  the  amateur,  but  was  a.prof essional  and  technical  "oroblem.    The  de- 
sirability of  u.niforraity  of  shape,  color  and  symbols  of  traffic  signals  and  signs, 
he  declared,  is  generally  recognized.... 

"Four  forei.^^n  delegates  agree  with  the  recommendation  of  international 
uniformity.    They  were  Dr.^Julio  a.  Borda,  of  Argentina;  Dr.  Carl  0.  Fritsch  and 
Sberhard  van  Schenck,  of  Germany,  and  Arturo  Merca^iti,  of  Italy.     Signer  Martini 
Was  of  the  opinion  that  it  might  be  too  late  to  effect  eXiy  great  change  in  European 
signals.    Werner  Feilchenf eld,  secretary  of  the  Berlin,  G-ermany,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, pointed  out  that  every  traffic  regulation  must  be  formulated  -^dth  sufficient 
elasticity. . 

FEDERAL  BUILDING-              The  Treasury  announced  yesterday  that  147  public  buildings 
PROGRAM              would  be  finished,  vut  under  process  of  construction  or  contracted 
for  during  this  calendar  yeari    Assistant  Secretary  Heath  said  21 
buildings ^had  been  completed  since  January  1,     77  more  were  under 
construction,  and  49  additional  ones  would  be  contracted  for  or  on  the  marked  for 
T^ids  by  the  end  of  December.     Those  now  under  construction  will  cost  $100,000,000, 
he  said.  (Press,  Oct.  10.)  ^ 
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S>3ction  2 

British  An  English  correst-oondent  of  The  CcJintry^nan,  the  British 

View  cf        quarterlv  pvcclished  st  Oxford,  recording  his  impressions  of  Canada  and 
Canadian      the  United  States  in  the  Oct .-A^ov.-Dec,  issue,   says:  "Ss^v  the  Sashatche- 
and  i^er-    waJi  Tneat  Fool  ouildings.     'They  have  a  ^^'onderful  organization.     There  is 
icaxi  plenty  of  criticism  of  the  "oool,  but  I  don't  think  the  majority  of  farm- 

j^ricul-      ers  ^^all  give  it  up.     They  feel  they  have  a  square  deal,  and  that  they 
ture  did  not  have  it  before  the  pool  caine .  .  .Penticton  (British  Columbia)  re- 

minded me  of  Wales  with  a  touch  of  the  Scottish  lochs.     The  orchards  arc 
splendidly  kept  up.     ITinety  per  cent  of  the  growers  dispose  of  their 
frait  through  the  local  cooTicrativo ,  which  grades  and  packs  their  fruit 
and  soils  it  through  a  cooperative  selling  organization,  the  capital 
arrnn-cmcnts  of  vhich  ar-j  interesting.     Their  share  capital  is  'revolv- 
ing.^    That  is,  each  year  a.  deduction  is  made  from,  a  grower's  returns. 
This  is  credited  to  him^  a?  share  capital;  it  is  used,  loss  what  may  be 
wanted  for  any  extensions,  to  extinguish  shares  of  a  certain  age.  Uo 
interest  is  r^aid  on  this  ca."nital.     Thin.k  it  out  and  you'll  see  there  is 
no  object  in  paying  interest.     Consider  the  implications.     Vestjd  inter- 
ests ""re  done  a/^^^y  ^^ith;  nobody  can  gra.drallj'"  acquire  a  mrely  financia- 
interost  in  the  concern.     One  cam  glimpse  a„  new  financial  system.  How- 
ever that  m^ay  bo,  the  concerns  '^'O  saj"  seem.cd  prosperous  and  expanding 
and  to  command  the  support  and  confidence  of  the  gro'^^ers.     They  no  long«- 
er  have  to  toi^t  for  members,  but  have  a  '^'aitins^  list.    All  m.embcrs  must 
market  their  stuff  through  the  coopera.tive  .     G-rading,  packing  and  re~ 
frigora-tion  or  cold  storage  are  all  studied  m.o  st  carefully.     The^^  have 
to  be..,In  California  we  saw  the  most  prosperous-looking  agrdculture 
we  have  seen.     Orchards  of  almonds,  orchards  of  walnuts,  orchar(is  of 
prunes,  orchards  of  apricotr,  orchards  of  paars,  and  cherries,  all 
beautifully  kept.     I^Tearly  all  the  cultivation  between  the  trees  done  by 
tractors.     Irrigation  from,  ^"ells  every^^here  in  the  orchard  and  market- 
gardening  districts.     The  ma^'-ket  gardening,  or  'truck  farming'  as  it 
is  called,  is  done  on  a  big  scale;  we  saw  one  900acre  lot  of  asparagus, 
all  gro'.'m  to  be  canned.     We  went  over  a  factory  where  they  were  loading 
cases  for  G-lasgow  and  Southampton.    Big  fields  of  tomatoes,  but  the 
product  is  not  to  be  compared  with  ours,  and  I  think  this  is  m.ore  or 
less  true  of  all  Calif ornian  irrigation-grown  stuff;  it  is  often  beauti- 
ful to  look  at,  but  generally  lacks  the  flavor  of  the  more  naturally- 
grown  article .Los  Angeles. — The  lot  of  an  orange  grower  appears  to 
be  a  haPpy  one,  if  one  ca.n  judge  by  appearances.    Beautifully  kept 
orchards,  loaded  '^dth  fruit,  ajid  a  steadily  rising  demand.  Prosperous- 
looking  aJl  round,  includin;?-  the  houses  on  the  plantations.    Lemon  or- 
chards too.     Again  the  bulk  of  the  working  is  done  -^ith  tractors..-" 

Dairying  An  editorial  in  Dairy  Produce  for  September  30  says:  "Any 

shortag:e  that  may  hia.ppcn  in  dairy  production  at  the  opening  of  next 
spring  season,  in  our  foremost  dairy  States,  'aIII  not  be  due  to  short- 
age of  co^^s.    Reports  indicate  that  sales  of  co'-'^s  hairp  included  low 
procl.ucers  and  that  farmers  ^"ill  raa,ke  every  effort  to  carry  their  good 
co'^s  through  the  "-inter.     We  find  also  that  there  are  plenty  of  half  ers 
to  tal^e  the  place  of  cows  that  may  pass  out  of  service.     The  factors  thft 
^11  determine  the  make  will  be  the  condition  of  the  cows,   the  weather 
and  the  feed  situation.     There  may  be  some  fewer  cows  but  that  of  itself 
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will  not  mep.n  lig-hter  prod^ac tion.     The  story  is  different  in  the  "burned 
out  section-^,  thou^rh  even  there  the  unprofitahle  cows  are  being  sold 
first  and  all  the  good  cows  that  can  he  saved  will  be  kept  for  you  next 
year.    Dair^^-ing  has  so  estahli^^hed  itself  as  the  farmers'  "best  source 
of  income  there  ^^'111  he  no  unnecessary  sacrificing  of  dairy  co^'^s." 

Herd  ImDrove-  An  editorial  in  The  Tfashington  Farmer  for  Septem.her  25  says:  . 

ment  Test    "In  a  ^^^ord,  the  new  herd  improvement  test  of  the  American  Guernsey 

Cattle  Sluh  merely  ma3^cs  cow-tcsting  associa.tion  records  official,  ac- 
cording to  C.  W.  Robinson,  northwest  representative  of  the  breed,  w/ho 
adds  that  the  only  extra  ^wrk  is  keeping  d^dly  m.ilk  sheets  and  that  the 
only  extra  erpense  is  $1  each  for  all  co'^^s  in  milk;  and  all  must  be 
included.     'There  is  no  better  way,'  he  asserts,   'to  put  comjnercial  val-^ 
ue  into  the  records  cows  are  mald.ng.     These  records,  the  same  as  offi- 
cial ones,  are  credited  toward  establishing  A.  R.  sires  and  great  m-oduc- 
ing  dam.s .  '  " 


Milk  and  An  editorial  in  The  Review  of  Reviews  for  October  says:  "Vastly 

Hay  more  important  th-^,:!  all  the  fli;jrry  of  Wet-and-Dry  talk  are  the  stead- 

fast scientific  e::i'orts  to  im.prove  the  schools,  to  Irain  children  for 
useful  lives,  and  to  prom.ote  child  health  and  welf-arc.     There  is  little 
use  to  bother  about  people  who  are  beyond  the  age  of  sixteen.  The 
countr^r  will  face  a  great  and  /-lorious  future  if  President  Hoover's 
Child  Welfare  Conference  this  year  can  have  its  conclusions  accepted 
and  adoDted  by  the  ITation.    PerhaDs  Senator  ITorris  does  not  know  of  the 
extensive  researches  now  being  made  regarding  the  supply  of  milk  to  verj- 
small  children  in  cities.     Also  it  might  interest  him  to  be  told  that — 
thanks  to  Mr.  Legge  and  the  Jarm  Board,  and  above  all  to  the  Dublic 
spirit  and  high  character  of  our  railroad  administrators — eastern  dairy 
farmers  are  now  able  to  keep  their  cows  alive  ajid  to  suToplj^  milk  to 
small  city  children,  in  spite  of  dried-up  pastiires  and  hay-crop  failure, 
by  feeding  Hebraska' s  alfalfa  hay  in  generous  quantity.     This  helps  the 
l^Febraska  farmers,   saves  the  eastern  farmers  fromx  the  total  loss  of  their 
herds,  and  above  all,   saves  the  lives  of  m.any  small  children  who  would 
otherwi'sc  suffer  from  shortage  of  the  milk  supply..." 

Muskrat  Edward  Jerome  Vogeler  writes  at  length  under  the  title,  "King 

Industry     Musquash  and  His  Empire"  in  Review  of  Reviews  for  October.     He  says  in 
•part:  "To-daj^  we  are  the  world's  greatest  producers  as  well  as  consun- 
ers  of  fur.     Our  annual  harvest  is  more  than  twice  that  of  Russia — our 
nearest  competitor — and  nearly  five  times  that  of  Canada.  Louisiana 
alone  produces  more  actual  pelts  than  all  the  provinces  of  the.  Dominion, 
In  1928  mcmibers  of  the  Fur  Dressers  &  Dyers  Association,  whidii  repre- 
sents the  bulk  of  the  industry,  processed  32,140,156  skins.     The  same 
year,  we  exported  $39,504,272  and  imported  $108,355,236  in  furs  and  fur 
manufactures,  while  the  total  vfelue  of  our  fur  proiiucts,  which  included 
fur  and  fur-lined  coats  and  overcoats,  neck  pieces,  hats  and  caps,  robes, 
trimmings,  etc.,  exceeded  $300,000,000.     Last  February  President  Hoover 
authorized  an  appropriation  of  $30,000  to  enable  the  United  States  to 
participate  in  the  International  Exposition  of  the  Eur  Trade,  which^was 
held  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  August  and  September  at  Leipzig, 
Germa.ny,     Our  exhibit  included  a  large  clock,  which  bore  the  message  tha' 
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every  time  the  Toendulum  s'Anrig  two  pelts  were  taken,  four  pelts  were 
imported,  one  pelt  was  exported  and  $16  worth  of  furs  were  sold  at 
retail  in  the  United  States  of  j^erica. . .Although  more  than  $50,000,000 
has  "been  invested  in  fur  farming  in  the  United  States,  the  raising  of 
raanv  species  of  the  more  economically  important  fur-TDearing  gentry  for 
for  t!---;ir  pelts  is  still  in  an  experimental  state.     Skunk  raising  has 
not  y.";t  proved  to  he  profitable  as  a  fur-production  enterprise,  and  the 
"breeding  and  rearing  of  the  heaver,  marten,  miak,  and  raccoon  are  con- 
ducted with  success  only  through  experience  an.d  care,..." 


Section  3 

Department 

of  Agri-  Waldon  Frwcett,  writing  on  new  standards  and  definitions  of 

culture        the  Food  and  Drug  A(3ministration  in  Canning  Age  for  October,   sr.ys :  "... 

Is  there  rxr^  chalice  that  Congress  may  he  persuaded  to  attempt  some  form, 
of  :^"e2u.lation  affecting  private  labeling  or  private  branding,  so  called* 
If  ^hin  Question  had  been  asked  at  any  tiiLa  in  the  past,  the  ins  tinctivf 
ans-vcr  Y^ould  have  been  a  scoffing  and  incredulous  'No.*    But,  behold 
th?:  injection  of  some  new  factors  that  may  Just  possibly  alter  the  sit- 
uation,   For  one  thin.?,  there  is  the  recent  emphatic  trend  to  private 
labelina-  which  is  calculated  to  direct  an  increa.sed  share  of  public  cfet 
attention  to  the  vhxole  scheme  of  identification  by  proxy.    For  another 
thing,  the  -orsctice  of  -orivate  branding  is  being  associated  to  some  ex- 
tent with  the  chain  store  issue ...  Federal  supervision  of  private  brand- 
ing is  not  wholly  a  fanciful  visionary  conception.    Proposals  for  com- 
pulsory disclosure  of  oroducer  responsibility  have  been  put  forward  on 
several  occa^i^ions .  . . Two  steams  of  incentive  will  be  operative  in  what- 
ever a.ritation  may  be  staged  a.t  Washington  in  behalf  of  Federal  dicta- 
tion of  a  code  of  ethics  covering  'own  label'  imprinting.     One  expres- 
sion is  tha.t  which  translates  to  the  private  brand  quarter  the  general 
principle  that  the  consuminc?  public  should  be  provided  with  the  fullest 
pos'^dble  information  regarding  its  purchases  of  foodstuffs.     The  Depart-r 
ment  of  Agriculture  is  always  in  sinroathy  with  that  objective.  Indeed, 
it  is  just  this  sympathy  which  won  departmental  support  for  the  sub- 
standard act  and  the  preservers  bill.     The  other  instigation  for  Federa! 
censorship  of  private  brands  comeip  from  small  canners  and  packers  who 
feel  that  they  are  entitled  to  credit  for  their  production.  Joint 
credit,  with  the  distributor,  if  no  more..." 
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Section  4 
MARKET  OUOTATIOUS 

Farm 

Products  Oct,  9, — Livestock  prices:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealer:^; 

steers  (1100-1500  l"bs.)  good  and  choice  $9.25  to  $12.50;  cows,  good  and 
choice  $5,25  to  $8;  heiferp  (550-850  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $10.25  to 
$12.75;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $10.50  to  $13;  feeder  and  stocker 
Cattle;  steers,  go9d  and  choice  $7.25  to  $9;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250- 
350  IhsO.good  and'choice  $io  to  $10.40;  light  lights  (140-160  lbs.) 
good  and  choice  $9.40  to  $9.90;  slaughter  Digs  (100-130  lbs.)  good  and 
choice  $8,50  to  $9.50  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded 
from  above  quotations).     Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:    Lambs,  good  and 
choice  (90  lbs,  down)  $8  to  $9.25;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium 
to  choice  $5,75  to  $7.50. 

G-rain  prices:    No.l  dark  northern  spring  v^heat  (13^  protein) 
Minnea,-Dolis  80  to  83^;  No. 2  red  mnter  St.  Louis  89^;  Kansas?  City  85^^; 
lTo.2  hard 'winter  (not  on  Drotcin  basis)  Chicago  78^^;  Kansas  City  73"|- 
to  74<^;  IT©,, 3  mized  corn  Chicago  88f^  to  89i^;  Minneapolis  78:|  to  79 i^^ ; 
Kansas  City  80        QZ(t',  lJo,3  yellow  corn  Chicago  89-g-^;  Minreapolis 
8li  to  82%^;  St.  Louis  92^;  Kansas  City  82  to  84^2^;  ITo .  3  white  oats 
Chicago  36f(?j;  Minneaoolis  32  l/8  to  32  5/8^;  Kansas  City  36^^ . 

Average  pri(ce  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  m.arkets 
declined  3  points  to  9.44^  -per  lb.     On  the  corresDonding  day  last  year 
the  Drice  stood  at  17.91(7^.     IJew  October  future  contracts  on  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  2  points  to  10.11^,  and. on  the  New 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  2  points  to  10.03^. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  ranged  $1.85-$2,05  per 
100/oounds  in  city  markets;  $1.40  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle,  Wisconsin 
sacked  Round  Whites  $1.75-$1.95  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.55-$1.60 
f.o.b,  Waupaca.    Virginia  yellow  sweet  potatoe s . $2,50-$3. 75  in  the 
East.     Tennessee  Nancy  Halls  $1.25-$1,35  per  bushel  hamper  in  Chicago. 
New  York  and  Midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  $1.15-$1.40  per  100  pounds 
in  city  markets;  95^-$l  f.o.b.  Ho chest or.     New  York  Danish  typo  cabbage 
$18-$24  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $11-$13  f.o.b.  Eochostor.  , 
New  York  Wealthy  aPplos  $1-$1.50  per  bushel  basket  in  city  markets; 
Rhode  Island  C-rccnings  $1-$1.12|  in  New  York  City;  $1.15~$1.25  f.o.b. 
Rochester. 

TiTholosale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  a.t  New  York  were: 
92  score,  40^5;  91  score  39^;  90  score,  37^^-. 

Fnolesale  -orices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Plats,  20-22-|^;   Single  Daisies,  20^;  Young  Anericas,  20  (i , 
(Prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agr,  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


~r  .    n    H  H       r  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 

presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  a^spects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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THS  ROAD  CONGEESS  After  laying  down  a.  mjmlDer  of  well-defined  principles 

governing  the  construction  and  financing  of  highways,  and  the 
regulation  of  traffic  and  its  standardization,  the  Sixth  Interna.- 
tional  Road  Congress  adjourned  its  sessions  last  night  v^dth  an  exchange  of  felici- 
tations "by  leaders  of  delegations  from  some  of  the  principal  countries  among  the 
62  represented,  according  to  the  press  to-day.    The  report  says:  "One  of  the  last 
acts  of  the  congress  was  a.n  emphatic  recommenda.tion  that  permanent  commissions 
should  "be  appointed  withot'.t  delay  "by  all  countries  represented  in  the  congress 
just  closed.     This  step  was  urged  as  a  useful  means  of  arousing  to  greater  intensii 
international  interest  in  the  im-iDrovement  of  highway  transportation  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  glohe." 

It  was  announced  hy  Edinond  Cha.ix,  of  ITrance,  a,cting  president  of  the  Per- 
maAient  International  A^^'sociation  of  Road  Congresses,   that  the  seventh  meeting  will 
be  held  at  Munich,  G-emiany,  in  1934. 

M.  Chaix  also  announced  tha.t  as  a  reward  for  their  efforts  in  making  the 
sixth  congress  a  success,  Roy  D.  Chapin,  axitomobiie  manufacturer  and  leader  in  the 
National  Automooile  Cham'ber  of  Commerce,  find  Thomas  H.  MacDonald,  Chief  of  the 
United  States  'Bureav.  of  pu"blic  Roads,  have  been  made  members  ox-officio  of  the 
permanent  commission.    The  fcrm.er  served  as  president  general  and  the  latter  as 
secretary  general  of  the  imerioan  Organis^ing  Commission  for  the  sixth  meeting. 


BRIT AIU  REJECTS  A  London  dispatch  to-day  reports:  "Philip  Snowden, 

TARIEE  DEMAtTD    Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  has  won  his  fight  in  the  British  Cab- 
inet against  protection  and  the  Imperial  Conference  is  to  be  in- 
formed that  G-reat  Britain  will  not  accept  the  proposals  for  recipro^ 
cal  preferential  protection  asked  by  the  dominions,  led  by  Canada.    This  may  be  do 
on  Monday  or  later  next  week,  but  there  is  no  longer  any  room  for  doubt  about  the 
decision  of  the  MacDonald  G-overrjment .     At  the  sam.e  time  the  British  CaMnet  will 
put  forward  its  schem.e  for  bulk  purchases  abroad  by  government  boards,  in  other 
words,  State  buying  of  Britain's  needs  abroad...." 


PACKERS  COITSEITT  Two  Chicago  "oacking  concerns,  Swift  &  Co.,  and  Armour  & 

DECREE  Co.  this  week  renewed" their 'fight  before  Justice  Jennings  Bailey  of 

the  District  of  Columbia  Suprem^e  Court  for  a  m.odif ication  of  the 
Pac?;cers'  Consent  Decree  confining  them  to  meat  -oacking  and  closely 
related  business  enterprises.     The  petition  filed  last  spring  contends  that  the 
decree  is  no  longer  necessary  to  protect  the  public  interest,  and  that  itj^uld  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  consumers  as  well  as  the  producers  if  it  were  modified  to 
permit  the  packers  to  operate  retail  grocery  stores.  (Press,  Oct.  9.) 
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Section  2 

Land  Values  An  editorial  in  The  T7all  St.  Jo^j.rnal  for  Octo'cDer  9  says: 

"Bureau  of  Economics  of  the  Department  of  A^ric-jLlt'jre  reports  that  the 
estimated  value  of  all  farm  lands  as  of  March  1  was  1  "oer  cent  less 
than  a  year  ago »    The  orincipal  reasons  assigned  oy  the  bureau  of  this 
decline  were  'abnormally  large  supply  of  available  lands,  and  a  read- 
justment of  values  to  earnings.'     If  taken  alone,   the  latter  reason 
would  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  decline.     There  is  but  one  princi- 
ple of  val^aation,  and  that  is  the  relation  between  price  and  earnings. 
That  principle  holds  good  whether  it  be  in  the  Stock  Sxchange  or  on  the 
farm.     While  the  farmer  buys  the  land  for  a  home,  yet  the  maintenance 
of  that  homo  depends  upon  the  income  to  bo  derived  itotci  the  land;  the 
lender  of  miortgagc  money  m.ust  look  entirely  to  the  ostim.atcd  future 
earnings  discounted  to  the  present  time  for  a  valuation.     During  the 
war  and  the  imm.cdiatc  post- war  -oeriod  agriculture  saw  such  prices  as 
$3.50  a  'ou-shcl  for  wheat,  $2.17  for  corn  and  $23.60  per  hujidred  uounds 
for  hogs.     Earnings  from  land  naturally  rose  and  the  inflation  of  lajid 
values  went  to  about  70  oer  cent  above  the  i^re-'^-ar  average.    But  the 
prices  of  ^.^heat,  corn,  hogs  and  other  comzr.oditie s  fell  to  ^^orld  levels 
with  the  result  that  in  man.y  cases  the  incom.e  ircm  an  acre  of  lajid 
would  not  pay  taxes  and  interest  on  the  inflated  value.  Liquidation 
was  as  inevitable  as  it  was  in  the  stock  market  after  the  brea-k  of  a 
year  ago.     That  liquidation  has  been  going  on  for  the  past  ten  years. 
It  has  resulted  in  considerable  agricultural  distress,  but  it  was 
unavoidable,  for  the  value  of  an  acre  of  land,  like  that  of  a  bond,  a 
tenement  building  or  a  dairy  cow  must  be  m.easured  by  the  present  worth 
of  the  income  to  be  derived  from  it.     Those  who  live  upon  the  laid  m.ay 
attach  a  sentim.ental  value  to  it,  and  it  is  desirable  that  they  should. 
But  those  who  loan  money  on  farm  mortgages  can  not  have  this  feeling. 
Mortgo^es  must  measure  the  value  by  the  cstim-ated  incom.e,  end  this  is 
why  for  the  -oast  decade  as-ri cul tural  land  TDrices  have  been  gradua.lly 
settling, " 

iTational  Better  Farm^  Equipm.ent  and  Methods  (St.  Louis,  Mo.)  for 

Dairy  Show  October  says:  "The  annual  round-up  of  the  dairy  world  will  take  place 

in  St.  Louis,  October  11  to  19,  when  the  :\'ational  Dairy  Exposition  will 
be  held  in  the  marrmoth  Arena  building,  built  esuecially  to  house  this 
great  event.     Com.bined  with  the  National  Dairy  Exoosition  are  the 
St.  Louis  National  Poultry  Show,  the  Wom.an' s  Home  Ex-oosition  and  the 
St.  Louis-Natior^l  Horse  Show,  m.al<:ing  an  event  that  vlll  probably  sm-- 
pass  the  1929  exposition,  attended  by  more  than  300,000  dair^mien, 
farmers,  farm  equipm.ent  dealers  and  others.    More  than  1,200  fine  dairy 
cattle  compete  for  the  highest  honors  of  the  show  ring.    Over  250 

4-H  eiub  anim.als,  the  best  in  their  States,  ^ill  be  exhibited  by  4-H 
Club  members  in  their  own  show.     Demonstrations  and  educational  cattle 
exhibits  by  the  breed  associations  and  other  organizations  will  show 
how  herds  have  boon  improved  and  profits  increased.     The  Exposition  is 
a  clcaJ'ing  house  for  ideas,  a  place  where  dalrym.on  ajid  farmer s^  learn 
the  best  practices  and  m.cthods  used  by  other  dairym.cn.     The  United 
States  Departm-ent  of  Agriculture  will  have  large  erdnibits  and  dempn- 
strations^ presenting  new  data,   inf orm^a.tion  and  results  gathered  from 
all  Parts  of  the  country.     The  National  Bairy  Co^jmcil's  exhibit  will 
present  important  information  on  the  food  value  of  dairy  products. 
State  colle^re  exhibits  and  demonstrations  will  slio^^  practical  methods 
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and  resnlts  from  several  States,    The  program  for  college  students, 
4~H  Club  memlDers  and  vocational  students,  participated  in  "by  hundreds 
of  boys  and  girls,  will  have  a  distinct  appeal  from  both  the  practical 
and  educational  standpoints.     Dairy  organizations  and  railroads  will 
make  exhibits  that  point  the  way  to  more  profitable  dairying..." 

New  York  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  jr.,  writes  under  the  title  "New  York  is 

farming       a  Farming  State"  in  Nation's  Business  for  October.    He  says  in  part: 
"No  other  commonwealth  challenges  New  York' s  right  to  be  called  the 
Empire  State.    Measured  in  terms  of  wealth,  or  population,  or  commeree — 
measured  by  any  of  the  standards  by  which  we  are  accustomed  to  compare 
one  State  with  another,  she  tops  her  competitors.     For  this  reason  we 
only  rarely  draw  the  agricultural  comparison,  yet  it  is  sober  truth 
that  in  the  products  of  her  farms  and  in  the  ch^^racter  of  her  rural 
civilization,  New  York  stands  sijrpri singly  near, first  place.    In  passing, 
it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  from  immemorial  time  Central  New  York 
has  been  the  seat  of  a  noteworthy  agriculture .Perhaios  the  most  note- 
worthy fact  regarding  New  York  agriculture  is  its  exceedingly  wide  di- 
versification and  the  ni;jnber  of  products  in  which  the  State  holds  either 
first  T)lace  or  stands  near  the  top.    We  are  first  in  a  large  nunber  of 
minor  crops — cabbage,  cui^rants,  carrots  and  sweet  corn,  teasles  for 
the  woolen  mills  and  willows  for  the  basket  factories — also  we  are  first 
in  such  major  crops  as  potatoes  and  hay.    We  are  second  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  list  of  crops  so  long  that  there  is  not  room  here  even  to 
name  them  but  it  includes  apples  and  the  trernxondously  important  item  of 
dairy  products.    Now  while  we  grow  such  a  wonderful  variety  of  crops, 
the  one  great  outstanding  product  is,  after  all,  market  milk. . .Perhaps 
the  run  of  folks  will  better  appreciate  this  business  of  djd  rying  in 
New  York  State  if  wc  should  muster  all  the  cows  of  the  State  for  a 
monster  livestock  parade ... " 

Northwest  j^i  editorial  in  Commercial  West  for  October  4  says:  "That  the 

Conditions  Northwest  is  in  good  shape  financially  is  borne  out  this  week  by  the 

national  bank  call  of  September  24  -^hich  shows  banks  of  the  Tmn  Cities 
with  something  like  $12,000,000  more  in  deposits  entrusted  to  them  than 
was  true  of  the  call  one  year  ago  at  this  time .Report  s  from  Duluth 
and  the  coi:intry  areas  of  the  Northwest  indicate  that  the  same  condition 
exists  there.     Deposits  are  up  and  loans  dovm,   so  that  the  whole  North- 
west— all  its  smaller  cities  and  communities — are  well  equipped,  because 
of  the  excellent  state  of  their  banks,  to  take  immediate  advantage  of 
the  tui-n  for  the  better  when  trade  and  industry  begin  to  step  out  on  the 
upward  climb  toward  prosperity.    The  Northwest  was  fortunate  this  year, 
not  only  in  its  business  condition,  ^.'hich  was  favored  over  most  locali- 
ties of  the  Nation,  but  because  it  was  dealt  lightly  with  by  the  hand 
of  droiJght  which  swept  som.c  areas  of  the  country  with  a  truly  menacing 
gesture. • . " 

Scottish  Co-  An  editorial  in  The  Scottish  Farmer  for  September  13  says:  "We 

operation    have  no  accurate  first  hand  knowledge  as  to  the  results  which  may^be 
attending  the  renewal  of  contracts  between  the  Scottish  Milk  Selling 
Agency  (Ltd.)  and  its  members.    We  understand  that  district  meetings  are 
being  held  for  the  appointment  of  directors  under  the  new  constitution, 
and  we  have  heard  rumors  to  the  effect  that  the  results  have  been  in 
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some  cases  siirpri sing.     We  also  observe  that  Mr.  Magee,  the  snperint en- 
dent  of  the  agency,  has  been  addressing  a  meeting  of  milk  prodiicErs  in 
Straxiraer,  and  that  there  was  some  pointed  speaking  on  the  part  of 
resident  members. .There  is  occasion  for  addressing  an  earnest  appeal 
to  existing  members  to  renew  their  contracts  vn.th  the  agency,  and  to 
producers  who  have  not  hitherto  been  mem.bers,  to  Join  up,  and  all  to- 
gether make  the  Scottish  Milk  Selling  j^gency  (ltd.)  a  one  hundred  per 
cent  pool.    That  way  safety  lies;  in  any  other  direction  lies  disaster. 
Opportunely  there  has  come  into  our  hands  the  report  of  a  speech  de- 
livered in  Albany,  IT.Y.  ^  on  19th  of  June  to  2,500  members  of  a  cor- 
responding farmers'  organization  in  U.S.A.     The  spealier  was  Jajnes  C. 
StonOj  yice-dhairman  of  the  federal  Farm  Board  of  U.S. A.... The  board 
would  appear  to  be  a  kind  of  cross  between  our  Lovelopment  Commission 
and  our  S.A.C.S.    Mr.  Stone  in  his  address  used  groat  plainness  of 
spooch."  (Here  follows  a  long  review  of  Mr.  Stone's  speech.)  "We  submit 
that  after  making  allowance  for  differences  in  respect  of  size,  numbers, 
and  volume  of  products,  between  conditions  in  U.S.A.  and  in  Great 
Britain  or  Scotland,  the  address  now  passed  under  review  in  its  essen- 
tial features  might  aptlj^  have  been  delivered  on  this  side  the  Atlantic, 
Let  producers  of  all  classes  ponder  well  alike  the  words  spoken  and  the 
basis  on  which  they  rest.    Their  application  is  a  one  hundred  per  cent 
pool,"   


Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  Isabel  Tvirlington  is  the  author  of  "Taking  the  G-uess  Out  of 

Buying"  in  The  Woman's  Journal  for  October.     She  says  in  part:  "Even 
in  the  field  of  foods  where  the  greatest  progress  has  been  made  in 
standardization  and  grading,  there  is  much  work  to  be  done  in  the 
national  campaign  for  intelligent  cons^er  purchasing.    The  Federal 
and  State  pure  food  laws  lorotect  the  consumer  in  the  matter  of  colar- 
ings,  preservatives  and  harmful  ingredients,  and  accurate  labelings, 
but  foods  which  come  in  bulk  still  must  be  tested  by  eye,  hand  and  nose. 
The  grading  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  eggs  and  such  products  is 
common  practice  in  wholesale  markets,  but  hero  again  specific  informa- 
tion usually  stops  somevjhere  between  the  wholesaler  and  the  consumer. 
Just  how  much  progress  is  made  in  the  next  few  years  in  the  drive  for 
more  economic  buying,  under  the  guidance  of  specif i captions,  depends  on 
the  ability  of  millions  of  women  to  organize  their  scattered  protests  at 
the  r)resent  situation,  under  the  leadership  of  the  American  Home  Econom- 
ics Association  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
studies  evaluating  the  factors  entering  into  better  household  purchas- 
ing." 
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Section  4 
MARiCET  quOTATIOITS 

Parm 

Products  Oct.  10,— Livestock  prices:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  ^ood  and  choice  $9.25  to  $12.50; 
cows,  good  and  choice  $5,25  to  $8;  heifers  (550-850  lbs.)  good  and 
choice  $10.25  to  $12.75;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $10.50  to  $13; 
feeder  and  stocker  cattle;  steers,  good  and  choice  $7.25  to  $9;  heavy 
weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $9.65  to  $10;  light  lights 
(140^160  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $9  to  $9.60;   slaiighter  pigs  (100-130 
lbs.)  good  and  choice  $8  to  $9.15_(soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs 
excluded  from  above  _ quotations)  .     Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:  Lsjnbs, 
good  and  choice  (90  lbs.  down)  $7,75  to  $9;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock) 
medium  to  choice  $5.75  to  $7.50, 

G-rain  prices:    ITo.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^  protein) 
Minneapolis  83  to  86^;  No. 2  red  winter  St.  Louis  89  to  90^;  Uo.2 
hard  mnter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Kansas  City  71-|-^  to  73^;  ;Mo.3  . 
mixed  corn  Chicago  86-|(^;  Minneapolis  78i^  to  79i^;  Ka;nsas  City  79  to 
82^;  _17o,3  yellow  corn  Minneapolis  82^-  to  83i(2<;  Kansas  City  82  to  84,^; 
No.  3  white  oats  Chicago  35-|-  to  36^^;  Minneapolis  32-J^  to  33^;  St. Louis 
3Gf^;  Kansas"  City  361^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  10  points  to  10.54^  per  lb.    On  the  same  day  one  year  ago 
the  price  stood  a.t  17.68^.    Hew  October  future  contracts  on  the  Uew 
York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  9  points  to  10.20^,  and  on  the  ITew 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  16  points  to  10,19^, 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  cream.ery  butter  at  !Mew  York  were: 
92  score,  40^;  91  score,  39(2^;  90  score,  37^. 

Fnolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese_at  !Tew  York 
were:  Flats,  20-22-|^;  Single  Daisies,  20^;  Young  Anericas,  20^. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain,  potatoes  ranged  $1.85-$2,10  per 
100. pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $1.40  f.o.b.  Presquo  Isle.  Northern 
sacked  Round  Whites  $1.50-$1.70  carlot  sales  in  Chicago ;. $1.55-$1. 60 
f.o.b,  Waupaca.    New  York  and  midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  broi:ght 
$1-$1,40  per  100  pounds  in  consming  centers;  . 95^-$l  f.o.b.  Rochester. 
Virginia  yellow  sweet  potatoes  $2.50-$4.15  per  cloth  top  barrel  in 
city  mai^kets.     Tennessee  Nancy  Halls  $l.e5-$1.35  per  bushel .  in.  Chicago , 
New  York  Rhode  Island  Q-reeningaapples  $1-$1.12|-  per  bushel  in  New 
York;  mostly  $1.15  f.o.b.  Rochester.     Illinois  Jonathans  $1.75-$1.85 
in  Chicago.    New  York  Round  type  cabbage  $12-$21  bulk  per  ton  in 
terminal  markets;  $9-$10  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Northern  Danish  type  $25- 
$27  in  Cincinnati;  $11-$12  f.o.b.  Racine,  Wisconsin.     (Prepared  by 
Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Ser^i©e,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Departmeet  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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I^EDEHAL  RESERVE  Every  credit  facility  of  the  country  ^aIII  be  availaHLe 

ASSURES  FARM      to  asf^ure  the  "orderly  movement  of  ag-ri cultural  commodities  from 
CREDIT  the  producer  through  the  channels  of  trade  to  the  ultimate  con- 

sumer/' despite  the  current  agricultm-al  condition,  it  was  stated 
in  the  Eederal  Reserve  Bulletin  for  October,  issued  yesterday. 
This  assurance  was  made  possible  through  easy  credit  conditions,  themselves  ac-  . 
counted  for  in  the  slowing  up  of  general  business,  which  have  put  reserve  banks 
and  commercial  banlcs  in  exceptionally  strong  condition,  it  was  addad. 


GRAIN  TRiJDIUa  A  Chicago  di-,-natch  to-day  saj-s:  "Next  Tuesday,  when  trad- 

CHANG-ES  ing  is  resumed  in  Chicago,  there  will  be  'new'  and  'old'  style 

contracts  in  grain,  T^articularly  in  wheat  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
adoption  of  rules  whereby  the  contract  grades  of  wheat  delivered  on 
future  sales  were  reduced  from  17  to  9,  being  No.l  8.nd  No.2  hard  and  red  Winters 
and  Nq.I;  Northern  Spring.    Track  deliveries  of  grain  in  carlo ts  during  the  last 
three  days  of  an  expiring  month  are  to  be  discontinued  after  June  1  next.    Ho. 3 
corn  is  only  deliverable  during  December,  instead  of  from  Hovember  to  February. 
This  change  gives  buyer the  advantage,  v.hereas  sellers  had  boon  favored  for  many 
years." 


BRITISH  A  London  dispatch  to-day  says:  "The  testimony  of  hundreds 

Farm  plans         of  agriculturists  throughout  the  country  indicates  that  not  since 
1879  have  conditions  been  as  bad  as  now.    Bad  weather  has  fallen 
upon  ^uhem  when  their  economic  position  is  so  desperate  that  many 
have  little  chance  of  surviving  the  present  crisis. . .Rival  schemes  for  relief  have 
been  prepared  by  the  political  p^irties  and  placed  before  the  public,  but  thus  far 
Parjiajnent  has  accepted  none.     In  the  meantime  increasing  numbers  of  farmers  are 
going  out  of  business,  more  arable  land  is  going  to  grass,  and  more  agricultural 
laborers  are  leaving  the  country  areas  to  swell  the  rahl:?:s  of  the  unemployed  in  the 
towns.     The  MacDonald  Government's  plan  is  to  establish  a  marketing  board,  to  en- 
courage small  holdings  and  to  set  up  demonstration  fanns,  leaving  the  question  of 
import  boards  for  future  consideration.     The  Conservatives'  aJtornativc  proposal 
is  for  some  form  of  whoa.t  quota,  combined  mth  guaranteed  prices.    The  Liberals^ 
plaJi  is  a  combination  of  both  of  these...." 


ARGENTINA  LIFTS  A  Buenos  Aires  dispatch  states  that  the  Argentine  Govern- 

FRUIT  BAN  ment  has  suspended  the  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  fresh 

fruits  until  such  time  as  a  thorough  technical  ?tudy  can  be  made 
and  definite  and  conclusive  regulations  can  be  formulated.  The 
report  says:  "Fruit  from  countries  where  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  exists  ^aIII 
"be  quarantined  uioon  arrival,  but  will  be  eventually  a-dmitted  if  unaffected,,.." 
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Section  2 

Dried  '         "Fai^ther  reports  from  the  survey  that  the  Food  Institute  is 

Fruits         making  of  dried  firu.it  conditions  in  important  markets  show  tha,t  a  more 
hopeful  note  is  now  appearing.     The  hand-to-^mouth  hu^^ing  is  gradually 
relaxing.     There  is  still  complaint  about  the  demoralization  of  trade 
*  sentiment  "because  of  consignment  stocks  that  are  sold  in  verj/  small 

parcels  hut  m.ost  cities  report  that  their  buyers  no'.".^  feel  that  the 
market  is  approximately  at  the  'oottomi  and  the  larger  buyers  are  dis- 
posed to  negotiate  for  important  parcels  that  mil  carry  them  for  sev- 
eral weeks  and  are  interested  in  deals  that  will  give  these  levels  on 
later  deliveries.     A  certain  number  of  aggressive  brokers  are  materially 
improving  this  sentiment  in  their  m.arkets  by  cro^'din^:  business- and  awak- 
ening buyers  to  the  belief  that  the  arrival  of  ccld  weather  a.nd  the 
passing  of  all  cheaiD  fresh  fru.it  will  greatly  increase  dried  fruit  saler; 
at  present  low  prices."  (Ihe  Facts  in  the  Food  Markets^  Oct.  4.) 


Farm  Taxation  An  editorial  in  Bureau  Farmer  for  October  says: ""The  real 

source  of  wealth  is  not  the  cities.     It  is  the  farms  and  m.ines  that 
make  possible  the  concentration  of  money  in  the  centers  of  population.' 
That  was  the  basis  of  the  argum.ent  which  Earl  C.  Smith,  president  of 
the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association  (the  Illinois  State  Farm  Burea^u) 
used  in  an  address  delivered  before  an  assembly  of  both  house  of  the 
Illinois  Legislature  called  in  special  session  at  Springfield.  The 
purpose  of  Mr.   Smith's  address  was  to  bring  about  in  the  miinds  of  the 
Illinois  State  Logislaturs  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  economic 
conditions  underlying  the  prosperity  of  the  State  to  the  end  that  an 
equitable  ta:xing  system  be  adopted  for  the  State.    Mr.  Smith  pointed 
out  that  the  argument,  that  taxes  paid  by  great  industrial  manufactur- 
ing comioanie'^  should  be  retained  in  the  cities  where  paid,  is  indefens- 
ible; that  the  profits  of  those  business  corporations  com.e  from  sales 
made  to  farmers  in  small  to^^ms  and  cities  throughout  the  State  and, 
therefore,  the  taxes  paid  as  the  result  of  these  profitable  activities 
should  be  spent  to  the  benefit  of  the  entire  State  and  not  simply  of 
the  locality  in  which  the  plant  of  the  manufacturer  happens  to  be  lo- 
cated. ..." 

Farmers  and  An  editorial  in  The  Davenport  (lowa)  Democrat  for  October  8 

Small  Towns    says:  "As  the  returns  of  the  recent  census  came  in  from  the  smaller 
Iowa  towns,  it  was  evident  that  they  had  suffered  a  quite  general  loss 
in  population.     It  was  not  large  in  many  cases,  and  in  some  instances 
there  was  a  slight  gain,  but  in  this  State  and  in  others,  the  census 
returns  showed  the  smaller  to^Tis  and  hamlets  getting  smaller  and  the 
larger  to^ns  and  cities  getting  larger.     The  Government  has  been  analyz- 
ing thee-  reports,  and  Dr.  C.  J.  Galpin  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  says  of  them:   'Although  the  general  trend  has  been  for  farmers 
to  shift  their  buying  from,  stores  at  country  cross  roads,  in  hamlets, 
amd  in  small  villages  to  larger  retail  trading  centers,  the  shift  in 
farmer  buying  to  to^Ans  ranging  from  1,000  to  10,000  in  population  is 
increasing  their  trade  area  and  their  purchasing  fulcr'jm.  '     It  is  ap- 
parent enough  that  the  farmer's  shift  to  a  larger  trade  center  moaas 
that  he  is  seeking  a  higher  grade,  a  wider  variety  and  a  better  choice 
of  all  kind  of  goods.     However  questionable  the  common  assumption  that 
the  1930  census  will  show  decreased  enumerations  in  incorporated 
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villages  anc'.  tovns  f?rrialler  than  10,000  poT:)'ilatio-i ,  there  is  a  reason- 
a'ble  expectancy  tha.t  the  new  fijrij.res  ^ill  shoT  a  decline  in  many  ham- 
lets an-d  Linincorporated  vill?.2-es,  pnd  in  very  small  incorporated 
villa2-es.     But  if  it  so  turns  out  that  the  small  villaee  is  shrinj^ing 
in  Domilation,  and  the  copulations  of  the  lar-ge  villages  and  towns 
holding'  their  o'^'n,  as  Doctor  C-:ilpin  surmises,  it  ^^-ill  he  worth  rem.emher- 
ing"  th^.t  althoiigh  the  total  farm.  Dopulation  has  decreased  hy  4,000,000 
since  1920,  the  gross  cash  income  from  agti culture  of  the  27,000,000 
farm  people  to-day  is  as  great — $10,000,000,000  a  3'ear — as  that  of  the 
31,000,000  people  on  farm.s  ten  3-^ears  ago...." 

Iowa  Fanners'  An  editorial  in  Wallaces'  Farmer  for  October  11  says:  "The 

Union  Hes-  Iowa  Farm.ers^  Union,  m.eeting  in  it?  annual  com^ention,  passed  several 
olutions      resolutions  which  are  worth  miorc  than  casual  attention.  ...  One  resolu- 
tion calls  attention  to  the  availing  increase  in  accidents  on  the 
highwa^^s.     We  are  inclined  to  agree  -"dth  the  Farmers'  Union  that  the 
St3.te  eventually  must  have  highway"  pp.trols.     If  all  the  dead  in  acci- 
dents were  rcchloss  drivers,  ^^'o  ^^ouldn't  worry  so  miuch,  hut  m.ostly  they 
seem  to  oc  the  unfortunate  victim.s  of  the  reckless  drivers.     Our  good 
highways  have  rlso  brought  an  increase  in  thievery  from,  farms.     Wo  be- 
lieve it  ^'dll  be  nocossary  to  increase  the  force  of  Sta.te  agents  in 
order  to  root  out  nests  of  truch  driving  bandits  aroun.d  the  State. 
Another  rosoli^tion  calls  for  the  abolition  of  com.pulsor3^  military  train- 
ing at  the  Strtc  schools..." 

Missouri  An  editorial  in  Weekly  EaJisas  City  Star  for  October  8  says: 

Credit  Cor-  "The  l^Torth  Missouri  Credit  Corporation  has  recently  been  form-ed.  Its 
poration      purpose  is  to  enable  farmers  to  finance  the  purchase  of  livestock 
without  the  necessity  of  renewing  notes  at  their  local  be.nks  every 
ninety  days.     The  new  agency  will  have  $100,000  ca-oital  stock,  of 
which  $25,000  has  been  Daid  up  in  C-r^ondy  Co^jnty,  $10,000  in  Mercer  and 
$10,000  in  Daviess.  ...  There  are  150  subscribers  to  the  fi^nd  already 
raised.     The  officers — Frank  H-'offma.n,  president;  J.  Webster,  secretary 
and  m.ajiager,  and  J.  IT.  Martin,  treasurer — are  all  f am. i liar  with  the 
financing  of  fanners.     A  plan  will  be  presented  to  the  Missouri  Live 
Stock  Association  at  its  next  meeting  which  will  -pennit  this  organiza- 
tion to  qualify  as  a  cooperative  agency,  meeting  -f^ith  the  requirements 
for  obtaining  funds  from,  the  Federal  Farm  Board  to  the  extent  of 
$100,000.     With  the  $100,000  capital  stock  and  the  $100,000  from  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  it  ^^ould  bo  'oossiblc  to  arraxige  for  the  rediscount- 
ing  of  an  additional  1  miillion  dollars  with  the  intermediate  credit 
banks.     The  general  plan  is  to  finance  the  purchase  of  breeding  cattle 
u:p  to  75  per  cent  of  their  appraised  value,  taking  as  additional  se- 
curitv  feed  and  equipmient  necessary  for  their  developm.ent  for  the  other 
25  per  cent.     The  rate  of  interest  will  be  6  per  cent  and  the  loams  m.ay 
extend  to  three  years.     When  such  a.n  agency  begins  to  function  it  will 
relieve  the  local  banlcs  from,  financing  the  heavy  livestock  producers, 
making  funds  available  to  a  miuch  larger  num-ber  of  local  borro7.^rs.  It 
will  also  m.ake  -nossible  the  introduction  of  breeding  cattle  into  a 
section  of  the  State  that  is  peculiarly  adaptable  to  their  production, 
furnish  a  home  market  for  grass  and  rougha2:e  that  m.ight  otherwise  go  to 
Waste  and  enable  farmers  to  rend  their  corn  to  market  thro-ugh  steers 
of  their  o\^t.  nroduction, " 
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Manufacturers  Record  for  Octofer  9  says;  "The  question,  Why 
waste  more  money  on  gravel  roads?    has  recently  engs.ged.  the  attention 
of  many  papers  in  Alabama  and  appears  to  presuppose  that  any  money 
thus  spent  is  aut 3matically  wasted.     This  is  not  a  reasonable  premiise. 
The  u-Dkeei)  of  gravel  roads  in  Alabama  is  estimated  by  officials  at 
$1,000  a  mile,  pre  sum-ably  per  year,  and  even  then  it  appears  such 
roads  often  become  rough  and  broken. . .Money  spent  on  good  roads  is 
never  wasted,  provided  the  expenditure  be  honestly  and  economically  ad- 
ministered.   In  terms  of  cash  outlay,  $1,000  a  year  for  repair  and 
maintenance  m.ay  seem  high  to  the  taxpayers  who  lorovide  it,  but  in  pro- 
viding usable  highways  until  such  times  as  hard  surface  roads  can  bo 
laid  it  is  a  sound  investment.     Alabama  has  $4,083,000  standing  to  its 
credit  in  the  United  States  Treasury  on  which  it  may  dnm  at  the  rate 
of  $15,000  a  mile  as  promptly  as  it  builds  roads  acceptable  to  the  Gov- 
ernment.     Pour  miillion  dollars  will  aid  in  building  a  very  helpful 
mileage  of  hprdsuxface  roads.     With  $26,250,000  in  Crovernment  money 
immediately.^  avaalable  for  the  16  Southern  States,  it  ^-ould  seem  that 
the  T)roblem  of  gravel  roads  should  not  prove  a  serious  one  for  any  great 
length  of  time*" 


Section  3 
Departmiont  of 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  The  Southern  Fprmer  for  October  1  says:  "The 

radio  has  been  moved  to  the  necessity  side  on  the  list  of  equipment 
needed  in  the  farm  home.     A  few  years  ago  a  farm  paper  having  the 
temerity  to  recommend  a  radio  as  a  practical  investment  would  have  been 
rated  as  ^high-brow*  and  not  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  To-day 
not  only  farm  papers,  but  most  up-to-date  farmers  recognize  the  value  cf 
the  information  for  immediate  use  of  the  farmer  and  his  wife,  which 
comes  over  the  radio  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  other  reliable  sources.     At  the  noon  ho^or  when  the  family  sits 
down  to  dinner  a  t-.  ist  of  the  wrist  brings  to  them  the  latest  informa- 
tion regarding  market  prices  and  reports;  instructions  regarding  rais- 
ing livestoclc,  poultry  and  gardens;  information  concerning  legislative 
activities,  and  many  of  the  newest  developments  of  science  in  farming 
and  homemaking.     In  addition  to  such  technical  information,  agricultural, 
organizations  broadcast  their  programs  for  club  meetings  of  men  and 
women  and  boys  and  girls.    Music  of  the  finest  kind,   should  they  desire 
it,  and  lectures  on  literature,  art  and  religion  are  given  daily.  In- 
deed no  topic  concerning  life  seem^s  to  be  omitted,  and  the  farm  family 
of  to-day  has  the  opportunity  of  securing  a  liberal  education  right  in 
their  ovni  hom.e  during  their  leisure  hours.     The  radio  may  be  the  great- 
est educational  asset  the  farm  home  can  have,  "orovided  it  is  used  to 
advantage,  and  we  are  glad  to  note  the  increasing  number  of  sets 
going  into  the  rural  districts. 
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Section  4 
MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

ts  Oct.  11. — Livestock  prices:     Hog's,  heavy  weight  (250-350  Ihs.) 

good  and  choice  $9.40  to  $9.75  nom.  ;  light  liq-hts  (140-160  lbs.)  good 
and  choice  $9  to  $9.45;   slaughter  pigs  (100-130  lbs.)  good  and  choice 
$8  to  $9.15  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above 
quotations)  . 

G-rain  prices:  No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^  protein) 
Minneapolis  80  ?/8  to  83  7/8^;  No. 2  red  winter  St.  Loi^is  88  to  88-^^; 
Kansas  City  84i^;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Kansas  City 
7lf^  to  73|^i;  No. 3  mixei^  corn  Minneapolis  75  to  76^;  Kansas  City  79 
to  80-|-^;  No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  77:J^;  Minneapolis  80  to  81^;  St. Louis 
871^;  Kansas  City  81-J^  to  82^1^;  No .  3  ^Ahite  oats  Chicago  36^5 ;  .Minneap- 
olis 3li  to  3lf^;  St.  Louis  36^^;  Kansas  City  35:|-^^. 

.Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain. potatoes  ranged  $1.85-$2.10  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  few  $1.35-$1.40  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.  Wis- 
consin sacked  Round  llVhites  $1.70-$1.9C  carlot  sales  in  Chicago.  New 
York  and  Midwestern  sacked  yellow  varieties  on  onions  $1-$1.40  per 
100  pounds  in  city  markets;  90,;;5-95^  f.o.b.  Rochester.     Virg-inia  Yellow 
sweet  potatoes  $2.25-$3,50  per  cloth  top  barrel  in  city  masnkfets. 
Delaware  and  East  Shore  Maryland  yellows  $1-$1.15  per  bushel  in  the 
East.     Tennessee  Nancy  Halls  $1.25-$1.35  in  Chicago.     New  York  Danish, 
typo  cabbage  $18-$24  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $12-$13  f.o.b. 
Rochester,    Northern  Danishtype  $25-$27  in  Cincinimti;  |10-$11  f.o.b. 
Racine.   ^New  York  Rhode  Island  G-roening  apples  90^-$l,122  per  bushel 
in  New  York  City;    $l.i5-$1.25  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Illinois  Jonathans 
$1.75-$1.85;  Crim.cs  $1.50-$1.60  and  Delicious  $2-$2.25  in  Chicago. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  11  points  to  9,65^  oer  lb.    On  the  same  date  last  year  the 
price  stood  at  17.68^.    New  October  future  contracts  on  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  advanced  12  points  to  10,32(^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange  advanced  5  points  to  10.24^. 

"Wiiolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  40(^ ;  91  score,  39^;  90  score,  36|^. 

Fnolesale  prices  of  No.  1  fresh  Anerican  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Elats,  20-22-|^;  Single  Daisies,  20^;  Young  Anericas,  20^. 
(Prepared  by  B-g..  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agricultare  particulady  m  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance.   
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BUSINESS  OUTLOOK              A  l^e^^  Orleans  dispatch  to-day  reports:  "Business  to-day 
does  not  need  artificial  respiration,  according  to  Trow"bridge 
Callawaj'-  of  New  York,  president  of  the  Investment  Bankers*  Asso- 
ciation, who  sDoke  at  the  opening  session  of  the  convention  of  the  association 
at  New  Orleans  yesterday.    Asserting  that  the  ifi^alth-p reducing  power  of  the 
■^country  was  iinharmed  in  the  business  depression  a,nd  that  credit  conditions  werv> 
easy,  Mr.  Callaway  s&'id  investment  "bankers  could  do  much  toward  the  restoration  of 
normal  conf idence Savings  are  increasing  and  T)rices  for  high-grade  "bonds  are 
improving,'  he  said.  *Our  leading  industries  are  in  a  sound  financial  and  operat- 
ing condition.    Manufactured  inventories  ai-e  helow  the  average.    All  these,  to- 
gether with  our  wealth  and  natural  resources  and  the  efficiency  and  normal  energy 
of  our  Toeoplc,  arc  factors  of  strength  on  which  to  build  a  now  loeriod  of  prosper- 
ity,'..."   


JEWISH  FAtll.CEH                 The  press  to-day  reports  that  a  committee  of  nine  was 
OE§ANIZATION      elected  yesterday  at  the  concluding  sessions  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Jewish  Farmers  to  work  out  plans  to  bring  together  the 
cooperative  and  oth4r  Jewish  fann  organizations  of  the  United  States 
into  a  national  body.     The  two-day  conference  and  agricultural  exhibition  was  held 
at  New  York,  and  was  attended  by  200  Jewish  farmers,  mostly  from  the  eastern  part 
of  the  country.     The  report  says:  "The  projected  organization  is  to  'coordinate 
the  various  Jewish  cooperative  and  other  farm  associations  and  develop  a  larger 
and  more  satisfying  rural  life,  to  get  the  organizations  to  work  together  to  im- 
prove the  material,  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  nearly  100,000  Jewish 
farmers  in  this  country,*      It  is  tentatively/  called  the  'Poderation  of  Jewish 
Farmers  of  the  United  States.'  " 


EGG  MAEOSTING  The  following  statement  was  issued  October  12  by  W.  1. 

Schilling,  member,  ITederal  Farm  Board:  "The  Federal  Farm  Board  has 
been   keenljr  interested  in  the  trend  of  the  New  York  egg  market  a.nd 
3ias  felt  that  steps  sho^ild  be  taken  to  sta.bilize  it  in  the  interest  of  both  pro- 
ducers and  consum.ers.     The  action  tSken  yesterday  by  the  New  York  Mercantile  Ex~ 
change  in  restricting  future  sales  in  storage  eggs  to  actual  holders  of  ware- 
house receipts  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.     Such  action  by  the  exchanges  is 
Qf  value  not  only  to  themselves  but  also  to  the  welfare  of  the  entire  industry," 


BRITISH  TARIFF  A  London  dispatch  to-day  says:  "The  plan  of  Premier  Richard 

PROPOSALS  RE-    B.  Bennett  of  Canada  for  the  adoption  of  tariff  protection  by 
JECTED  C-reat  Britain  received  what  seemed  like  a  mortal  blow  yesterday 

when  Philip  Snowden,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  told  the  Imperial 
Conference  that  the  G-overnment  he  represented  would  not  espoiise  the 
general  tariff  policy,,.." 
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British  0.  A.  Campbell,  of  the  Olvil  Service  Federr.tion  of  G-reat 

Civil  Britain,  writing  on  "Sidelights  on  British  Civil  Service"  in  The  Federal 

Service       Employee  for  October  says:  "The  British  Civil  Service  recruits  its 
staff  young — before,  as  the  saying-  is,  the  victims  loiow  any  better. 
Apart  from  the  professional  classes,  comprising  la^T^rs,  architects, 
surveyors,  doctors,   scientists,  etc.,  the  main  classes  are  adjninistra- 
tivG,  executive,  and  clerical .The  clerical  class  is  the  backbone  of 
the  service... To  clerical  officers  i=^  allotted  the  general  work  of  the 
G-ovornment  departments — the  drafting  of  correspondence,  the  making  of 
inquiries  mhere  necessary,  the  collection  of  information,  the  suiimiary 
of  r"f.  ports,  and  the  preparation  of  briefs  for  the  m.on  above  .Examina- 
tions for  the  clerical  class  arc  confined  to  boys  between  the  ages  of 
15  cjni  16^-;  for  the  executive  class,  the  ages  are  17  to  19;  for  the  ad- 
ministrative class,  the  candidates  must  be  not  less  than  21  and  not 
more  than  23.    These  agos  arc  fixed  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  in  with 
educational  schedules.     The  cderical  class  is  for  the  grammar  school 
graduate,  the  executive  class  for  those  who  have  reached  the  univcrsitjr 
star/j.,--?.vd  ":ut  do  not  intend  to  continue  their  studies;  the  administra- 
tive clasr,,  as  mentioned,  is  for  the  m^an  or  woman  with  a  degree.  To 
these  classes,  the  following  wages,  which  include  the  present  bonus  of 
70  Toer  cent  on  basic  salary  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  living  due 
to  the  war  and  other  causes,  are  Daid:  The  male  clerical,  officer  starts 
with  about  $700  a  year  and  ;oroceeds  by  annual  increments  of  $50  to 
$1,900;  the  executive  class  man  gets  $850...  a  j'^'-ar- and- goes  to  $3,000 
a  year  03^  anntial  increments  of  $75;  the  aCiministrative  rank  advances 
from  $2,500  a.  year  to  $S,000  or  more.     The  same  age  limits  apply 
genera.113^  to  '''^omen  whose  remuneration  is  anything  from.  20  per  cent  to 
35  -ner  cent  less  than  that  given  to  men.     The  Drinci-Dle  of  equal  pay 
for  equal  work  has  not  been  admatted  by  the  G-overnirient  although  an  agi- 
tation to  secure  for  women  the  -  sam^e  treatment  as  men  has  been  carried 
on  for  years  and  is  still  proceeding  vigorously.    Another  grievance  on 
the  part  of  femaJe  staff  is  that  resignation  is  demanded  on  marriage. 
The  tension  is  noncontributory,  and  a  Civil  Servant  who  is  dismissed 
for  misconduct  or  who  voluntarily  resigns  receives  nothing.     For  those 
who  do  not  complete  their  service  till  the  retiring  age  of  60  (special 
i  arran^om.onts  are  made  for  Civil  Servants  who  have  to  leave  the  service 

owing  to  ill  health),  the  pension  rayablc  is  at  the  rate  of  l/80th  of 
the  average  wage  over  the  last  three  years  before  retiring  for  each 
year  of  service,  with  a  maximum  of  40/80ths.     Since,  with  few  excep- 
tions, most  Civil  Serva.nts  stajrt  their  official  career  before  the  ago 
of  20,  the  maximum  pension  is  eaxned  in  nearly  every  case  and  a  man 
or  womaji  retires  therefore  ^'^dth  about  half  of  the  wage  he  or  she  is  re- 
ceiving.    In  addition,  a  ^gratuity^  is  paid;  this  grg^tuity  is  a  sum  of 
monej^  ^^hich  represents  the  amount  of  a  month ^s  salary  for  cverj^  year 
of  service  and  is  therefore  sometimes  a  considerable  sum..." 


Food  Prices  "\7ith  all  the  high  spots  taken  into  consideration,  the  average 

level  of  food  is  to-day  12^  ot  15^  lower  than  a  year  ago  and  the  prices 
on  the  coi-modities  where  the  grocery  trade  does  most  of  its  dealing 
show  declines  greater  than  that.    These  low  prices  are  below  costs  of 
replacement  if  the  wages  for  the  labor  used  to  prepare  them  are  figu.red 
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at  present  standards  of  living:  in  the  United  States.     In  other  '"^otds, 
our  entire  price  structure  will  have  to  ^o  through  a*  period  of  material 
decline  if  the  trading  level  for  business  is  to  be  readjusted  down  to 
the  basis  of  present  quotations  for  some  of  the  most  fetaple  items  re- 
quired by  the  people.     As  it  is  unthinkable  that  the  level  of  business 
and  living  in  America  is  to  go  through  such  an  adjustment,  we  can  feel 
reasonably  certain  that  present  'orices  on  food  are  abnormally  low  be- 
cause we  are  at  the  end  of  the  annual  producing  season  and  prices  have 
become  depressed  because  of  lack  of  the  s-oeculative  impulse  to  carrjr 
these  foods  until  they  are  wanted  for  consumption.     That  vie\'7point  be- 
comes clearer  when  wo  examine  the  conditions  surrounding  the  more  im- 
portant commodities  and  learn  that  the  total  available  quantity  of  food 
now  in  hand  or  soon  to  be  available  for  the  season's  harvest  is  slightlj^ 
less  than  the  United  States  had  a  year  ago.    With  this  we  must  bear  in 
mind  tha.t  wo  are  approximately  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  pressure  and 
that  no  important  additional  quantities  of  food  will  enter  into  our 
market  calculations  until  June  of  next  year,"  (The  Facts  in  the  Food 
Markets,  Oct.  4,) 

Redwoods  An  editorial  in  Horticulture  for  October  1  says:  "The  G-arden 

Club  of  America,  has  voted  to  raise  enough  m.oney  am.ong  its  150  member- 
clubs  throughout  the  United  States  to  purchase  a  redwood  Dark,  which 
will  be  presented  to  the  public  as  a  part  of  the  California  State  park 
system.    Decision  to  purchase  suc?i  a  grove  as  the  organization^  conser- 
vation work  for  1930  was  made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  G-arden  Club 
of  America,  held  at  Seattle,  July  7  to  15,  when  the  council  of  presi- 
dents voted  unanimously  to  carrj^  out  the  Redwood  "oroject.     As  a  result 
of  a  tour  of  the  redwood  highway,  accompanied  by  officials  of  the  Save- 
the-Redwoods  League,  the  committee  ap"Oointod  to  examine  and  recommend 
available  groves  has  recommended  a  beautiful  :^??-acre  tract  of  primeval 
redwoods  known  as  the  Kerr  Creek  grove,  on  the  South  Forlv  of  the  Eel- 
River,  Hi.imboldt  County,  opposite  the  Eum.boldt  State  Redwood  Park.     It  is 
for  the  most  part  a  pure  stand  of  primeval  redwoods,  and  contains  a 
large  number  of  trees  of  unusual  size  and  beauty.     The  area  is  within  th< 
confines  of  the  15,000-acrc  Bull  Crock-Dyerville  Park  project,  said  to 
contain  the  finest  redwood  forest  in  existence.     The  State  guarantees 
.  perpetual  maintenance  and  care,  with  adequate  ranger  service." 

Rubber  Re-  iji  editorial  in  Christian  Science  Monitor  for  October  1  says: 

striction    "After  consultation  with  the  C-overnor-G-eneral  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
the  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlem.ents  has  announced  that  neither 
Government  will  give   official  support  to  any  scheme  to  restrict  the 
output  of  crude  rubber.     All  users  of  rubber,  and  American  users  in 
particular,  for  they  absorb  65  per  cent  of  the  world' s  supply,  will 
greet  the  news  with  relief,  for  the  crude  rubber  producers  had  threat- 
ened to  inaugurate  another  Stevenson  scheme,  this  time  mth  Dutch  back- 
ing,  to  stabilize — if  not  advance — prices.     The  Straits  Government  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  'unilateral  action  would  be  worse  than  useless,^ 
This  is  but  the  lesson  of  experience,  for  the  British  Stevenson  plan, 
though  successful  in  raising  prices  (with  the  help  of  an  extraordinary 
A?ierican  demand)  ,  did  so  only  at  the  cost  of  providing  a  bonus  to  com- 
petition from  the  Dutch  growers.     It  also  encourag:cd  American  ingenuity 
in  the  use  of  reclaimed  rubber,  so  that  15  per  cent  of  world  demand  came 
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to  be  provided  from  this  source.     Alto£:ether  this  restriction  scheme 
is  chiefly  resioonsible  for  the  fact  that  the  British  quota  of  world 
rubber  production  has  fallen  from  70  per  cent  to  probably  less  than 
50  TDer  cent . .  . .  " 

Uganda  Agri-  The  African  World  for  September  27  says:  "Louis  Liebenberg 

cultiH-e        was  until  recently  botanist  to  the  Uganda  Government ...  In  a  brief 
interview,  he  said  the  European  farmers  in  Uganda  were  eliminating 
rubber  planting  and  substituting  coffee  planting  on  an  extensive 
scale,  the  latter  having  proved  more  remunerative.     The  Malay  Settle- 
ments, he  said,  were  producing  rubber  much  more  cheaplj^  than  Uganda. 
Maize  farming  is  in  an  expanding  stage,  he  said,  and  the  native  is 
being  encouraged  to  grow  the  South  African  type  of  m^aizo,  but  still 
prefers  his  orni  type  for  his  om  consumption.    Uganda,  said  Mr. 
Liebenberg,  is  also  suffering  from  the  present  depression." 


Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  for  October  13  says:  "Dr. 

C.  J.  G-alpin,   sociologist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  a  new 
explanation  for  the  plight  of  the  farmer.     The  standard  of  living  is 
low  on  the  farm,  he  says,  because  farmers  live  in  communities  that  are 
too  small.    Attempts  to  "orovide  an  American  standard  of  living  in  these 
small  r^iral  communities  are  doomed  to  failure.    But  Doctor  G-alpin  be- 
lieves that  even  with  the  present  small  income  of  the  farm  a  good  mini- 
mvm  standard  of  living  can  be  maintained  if  the  families  pool  their  in- 
terests by  living  in  communities  with  sufficient  tax-producing  property' 
to  maintain  modern  institutions.    A  farm  community  of  100  families  is 
too  small.     It  can  not  suTjport  a  good  school,  library,  hospital,  park, 
playground,  church  or  fire  department.    For  this  reason  the  tiny  farm 
village  can  not  attain  a  high  standard  of  communitj^  life.     Its  inhabi- 
tants are  denied  the  opportunities  that  arc  afforded  by  the  towns 
cities,     ^A  small  community,*  says  Doctor  Galpin,   ^pinches  its  children, 
as  a  tight  shoe  pinches  the  foot.    A  small  community  to-day  is  decidedly 
grotesque,  too,  like  a  tiny  hat  on  a  big  man,'     Is  it  surprising  that 
the  faxms  have  lost  12,000,000  persons  in  the  last  20  years?  Doctor 
G-alpin  *  s  minimum  requirement  for  a  modern  farm  commmiitjr  is  1,000  fami- 
lies, which  means  a  population  of  approximately  5,000.    For  communities 
that  can  not  attain  that  size,    he  advocates  consolidation.    Only  by 
pooling  their  resources  in  this  way  can  rural  families  provide  the  at- 
tractions that  arc  taking  their  most  alert  and  ambitious  young  men  and 
women  to  the  cities.    Farmers  must  have  observed  this  for  themselves, 
for  the  sm-all  rural  villagers  arc  already  fast  disappea.ring. .  . " 
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Section  4 
MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  Oct,  13, — Livestock  prices:     Sla^oghter  cattle,  calve's  and 

dealers,   steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $9.25  to  $12.50; 
cows,  good  and  choice  $5.25  to  $8;  heifers  (550-850  lbs.)  good  and 
choice  $10  to  $12.75;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $10.50  to  $13;  feeder 
and  stocker  cattle,   steers,  good  and  choice  $7.25  to  $9.    Hogs,  heavy 
weight  (250-350  lbs.)  good  and  choice, $9. 50  to  $9.85;  light  lights 
(140-160  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $9.25  to  $9.60;  slaughter  pigs  flOO- 
130  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $8.50  to  $9.35  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roast- 
ing pigs  excluded  from  above  quo  tactions)  .     Sheep,  sla.ughiber  sheep  and 
lambs,  lambs,  good  and  choice  90  lbs.  down  $7.50  to  S8.50;  feeding  lamb 
(range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $5.50  to  $7.25. 

Maine  sacked  Green  MountaJ.n  potatoes  ranged  $1.90-$2  in  a  few 
cities;  $1.35-$1.40  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.     Wisconsin  sacked  RouTid  Whites 
$1.85-$1.90  carlo t  sales  in  Chicago;  few  $1.50  f.o.b.  Waupaca.  Vir- 
ginis  yellow  sweet  potatoes  brought  $2.25-$4  Toer  cloth  top  barrel  in 
city  markets.  .  Tennessee  Nrancy  Halls  $1.25  per  bushel  hamper  in  Chicago 
Uew  York  Danish  type  cabbag-e  $14-$18  bulk  rjer  ton  in  terminal  m-^kets; 
$11-$12  f.o.b.  Rochester.    ITorthern  Danish' tj^pe  $22-$25  in  Cincinnati; 
$10-311  f.o.b.  Hacine,  Wisconsin.     ITew  York  and  Midwestern  sadced 
j/ellow  onions  brought  $1-$1.40  per  100  .pounds  in  consuming  centers; 
90.^-95^  f.o.b.  Rochester.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  j\gr.  Scon.) 

(There    c.x®       ^-o  grain,  cotton,     or  dairy  and  poultry  quotation 
on  account  of  holiday,  Columbus  Day. 
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HJSIHSSSS  A  New  Orleans  di??patch  to-day  reports:  "Asserting  that  the 

CONDITIONS         Cause  of  business  depression  is  due  primarily  to  the  failure  of 
the  j\pierican  people  to  live  within  their  means,  Sugene  H.  Black, 
governor  of  the  Atlanta  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  told  the  Investment 
Banlcers'  Association  at  New  Orleans  yesterday  that  '  impregnahle  courage  and  not 
merely  confidence  is  needed  in  American  business G-overnor  Black  said,  further: 
'We  can  not  have  any  permanent  prosperity  ^men  there  is  a  load  of  debt  around  our 
necks.    A  mortgage  on  the  home  destroys  the  peace  of  the  fireside.     If  the  mort- 
gages on  our  fafes  in  America  were  'oaid  there  would  bo  no  farm  problem.    If  Amer- 
ican business  had  a  secondary  reserve,  as  the  banl<:s  of  Mcrica  have,  there  would 
be  very  little  business  problem.     I  believe  we  have  got  to  do  a  sound  thing.  I 
believe  we  have  got  in  America  to  assert  o^zr  character. .G-overnor  Black  empha- 
sized that  America  is  not  faded  with  dom.estic  depression  alone,  but  with  worldwide 
conditions.    Aiierica,  he  said,  cnn  not  remain  independent  snd  work  out  her  own 
problems  without  thinking  in  term?  of  -.Torld-wido  problem's.*.." 


GARDENERS  Five  hundred  delegates  arrived  in  Washin^-rton  yesterday  for 

CONVENTION         the  armual  convention  of  the  National  Association  of  G-ardeners, 

official  organization  of  gardeners  and  garden  growers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  according  to  the  press  to-day.     The  convention 
will  be  in  session  until  Friday.    The  -orogram  mil  center  in  the  International 
Peace  Garden,  a  garden  of  thousands  of  acres  which  the  National  Association  of 
Gardeners  will  establish  on  the  boundary  line  between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
as  a  living  memorial  to  the  century  of  peace  that  has  existed  between  the  two 
neighbor  countiii^.     The  project  has  boon  sponsored  by  an  international  committee 
of  men  and  women  Torom.incnt  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


AGRICULTUBAL  A  Home  dispatch  to-day  states  that  the  International  In- 

IHSTITUTE  stitute  of  Agriculture,  v^ihich  owes  its  existence  to  the  gifted 

CELEBRATION       Calif ornian  economist,  David  Lubin,  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  its  foujidation  ^''.ath  a  brilliant  ceremony  in  the 
Capitol  yesterday  in  the  presence  of  the  King  of  Italy,  its  founder 
and  patron:  representatives  of  the  seventy-four  States  adhering  to  the  institute, 
and  all  of  the  highest  Italian  officials.    The  report  says:  "Premier  Mussolini 
made  the  principsJ.  speech,  which  was  answered  by  M.  Zajnota,  president  of  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations;  M.  Yassiloff ,  the  Bulgariaji  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture; M.  Poczinsky,  Minister  from  Poland;  MaJrcel  Horaud,  Under-Secretary  of  the 
Presidency  of  France;  Sir.Daniel  Hall,  first  delegate  of  C-reat  Britain,  and  Senator 
Demuchelis,  president  of  the  Institute  of  Agriculture jsfus soli ni  paid  glowing 
tribute  to  Doctor  Lubin,  saying  his  ideals,  ware,  .si ng^ilarly  important  at  the 
present  time  when  the  world  is  in  the  throes  of  a  crisis  which  the  International 
Institute  of  ^riculture  may  do  much  to  overcome...." 
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Section  2 

Cereal  The  Journsl  of  The  American  Medical  Association  for  October  11 

Nutrition    says:  "The  cereal  grains  are  the  backbone  of  the  nutrition  of  most  of 

the  races  of  the  earth, .From  the  chemist^ s  standpoint  there  is  little 
occasion  to  attribute  any  especial  superiority  to  one  of  the  common 
cereal  grains  over  its  usual  competitors.    All  are  abundant  in  starch, 
have  a  modicum  of  protein  that  does  not  quite  match  most  animal  proteins 
in  biologic  value,  include  essentially  the  same  content  of  a  few  inor- 
ganic ingredients,  and  have  a  complement  of  vitamins  that  is  not  con- 
spicuous or  diversified.    Despite  this,  one  may  observe  the  dispute  of 
relative ' virtues  entering  from  time  to  time  into  the  propaganda  for 
trade  preference.    A  recent  issue  of  the  Jo^arnal  of  Nutrition  contains 
a  number  of  contributions  that  may  serve  to  dispel  misgivings  regarding 
any  great  differences  among  the  commonly  eaten  whole  grain  cereals. 
Mattill  has  substantia.ted  earlier  investigations  in  showing  how  small 
are  the  differences  between  the  oat  and  wheat  under  com.parable  feeding 
tests.     The  oat  protein  apparently  possesses  a  slight  advantage  over  the 
wheat  Torotcin,  and  the  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  bran  in  the  latter 
does  not  alter  its  biologic  value.     In  terms  of  comparative  figures,  the 
data  are  89  for  milk,  82  for  oats  and  73  for  wheat  preparations.  In 
studies  of  the  gastric  response  to  different  cereaJ  brealcfast  foods, 
Clough,  Carm^an  and  Austin  observed  only  slight  differences  in  the  rs,tes 
of  evacuation  of  the  stomach  when  different  Droducts  formed  the. test 
meal  in  the  same  person.     The  foods  were  cooked  in  a  uniform  manner  and 
eaten  with  the  same  amount  of  sugar  and  cream  in  each  instance...." 

Dairy  Im-  An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Ranch  for  October  11  says:  "The 

provement    Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econom.ics,  Department  of  Agriculture,  sends 

out  a  warning  against  overexpansion  of  the  dairy  Indus  try. .. .The  dairy 
interests  of  the  country  have  made  larger  proportional  advances  in 
economic  Droduction  than  any  oth4r  branch  of  agricult^jre  .   'Better  cows' 
has  been  tbe  slogan  for  years  and  continues  to  attract  alm.ost  -undivided 
attention.     Capacity  production  has  been  secured  in  som.e  few  herds  in 
the  country,  but  here  in  the  Southwest  where  the  industry  is  new,  we 
have  a  long  way  to  go.  to  attaan  even  the  average  of  the  country.  Never- 
theless, our  fa.rmers  and  dairymen  are  improving  rapidly  in  their  methods 
of  feeding  and  breeding.     No  one  can  consistently  com.plain  of  the  ad- 
vance made  during  the  past  five  years.    Anotl^r  fi"^  years  will  bring 
us  pretty  well  up  toward  the  country's  average  a^d  no  doubt,  in  many 
individual  instances,  wo  will  have  nationally  famous  animials." 

Grapefruit  A  Phoenix  dispatch  to-day  says:  "...Arizona  growers  are  looking 

in  Arizona  for  som.e  formula  by  which  they  can  make  more  profit  and  merchandise 
their  grapefruit  and  other  fruits.     I.  deH.  Miller,  manager  of  the 
Arizona  Citrus  G-rowers,  says  citrus  fruiti^  will  become  the  chief  agri- 
cultural product  of  Arizona  provided  adequate  marketing  machinery  can 
be  devised.    He  points  out  that  world  production  has  made  a  problem 
that  Arizona  citrus  raisers  must  study.    Argentina  and  New  Zealand  are 
adding  to  their  production  and  influencing  the  ^-vorld  market,  he  says. 
In  world  competition  the  quality  fruit  economically  produced  mil  hold 
its  omi,  is  his  opinion,    Mr.  Miller  estimates  Arizona  is  setting  enough 
trees  to  equal  Florida's  grapefruit  production  of  8,500,000  boxes." 
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International  The  preliminary  lorogram  of  the  International  Dairy  Congress 

Dairy  Con-  to  he  held  in  Denmark  on  July  14,  15,  16,  17,  1931,  has  been  annoimced, 
grass  according  to  Concentrated  Milk  Industries  for  October.    The  report  says: 

"The  congress  will  be  held  in  Christiansborg  Castle,  home  of  the  Danish 
Houses  of  Parliament,  in  Copenhagen.     This  ^/ronderful  example  of  the  art 
of  Da,nish  architecture  is.  admirably  adapted  to  the  lourDose,  and  is  in 
itself  of  intense  interest  to  visitors. . .There  will    be  an  opportunity 
at  the  congress  in  Copenhagen  of  discussing  any  matter  of  importance 
relating  to  the  various  aspects  of  the  dairy  industry,  scientific, 
technical  or  economic.     G-reat  importance  will  be  attached  to  the  presen- 
tation of  the  latest  important  results  of  present-day  research  work  ajid 
experiments,  and  the  congress  committee  requests  the  scientist^  and  ex- 
perts of  the  dairy  industry  to  contribute  by  notifying  any  lectures  and 
by  sending  in  short  resumes  of  the  latest  results  of  any  of  their  work 
which  may  bo  within  the  scope  of  the  congress ....  The  offices  of  the 
congress  arc  for  the  time  being  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  and  J^gricultm-al 
College,  BulowsveJ  13,  Copenhagen,  but  will,  immediately  before  the  con- 
gress, bo  transferred  to  Christiansborg,  where  the  office  will  be  open 
all  day  from  Monday  the  13th  for  inquiries  and  registration  of  delgatos, 
..." 

Mexican  Land  "In  many  countries  feform  of  land  tenur.e-    is  one  of  the  most 

Tenure         significant  post  war  changes.     The  Mexican  land  system  ha.s  been  al- 
tered in  ways  comparable  to  the  changes  in  the  Balkan  and  Baltic 
States  but  the  forces  behind  the  Mexican  movement  are  much  m.ore 
physiographic  and  ethnic  than  political.     The  scarcity  of  good  agri- 
cultural land  was  early  the  chief  cause  of  a  persistent  intertribal 
warfare,  and,  after  the  com.ing  of  the  Spanish,  the  same  scarcity  led 
to  a  Drocess  of  concentrating  land  ownership  in  the  hajids  of  a  few, 
the  breaking  up  of  village  holdings,  and  the  perpetuation  of  a  system, 
of  serfdom  and  debt  peonage.    Most  of  the  land  owners  were  white  men 
ajid  the  Indians  became  almost  entirely  a  landless  class.    Ths  history 
of  the  land  TDroblem  is  traced  in  somie  detail.     The  Law  of  January  6, 
1915,  declared  for  the  restoration  of  lands  to  the  villages,  without 
com-oensa.tion  if  Toroof  could  be  produced  of  the  taking  of  the  lands 
from  the  villages  but  otherwise  with  compensation  to  the  individual 
omers.     This  lorinciple  was  incorporated  in  Article  27  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  1917  but  little  was  done  to  give  it  effect  until  the  acces- 
sion of  Obregon  in  1920.     The  laws  enacted  fix  a  minimum  holding  below 
which  the  present  lando-Ajners*  holdings  can  not  be  reduced  and  farm 
buildings,  orchards  and  special  crops  are  exempted  from  the  reapportion- 
ment.   Although  plots  are  assigned  for  individual  use  the  old  village 
system  of  holdings  is  approached  in  prohibitions  of  alienation  or  mort- 
gage and  forfeiture  of  right  to  use  if,  the  land  lies  uncultivated  mth- 
out  acceptable  reasons  for  a  period /feme.    Payment  is  made  to  the  present 
lando^;mcrp  in  twenty-year  5^  'bonds  of  agrarian  debt'  in  amount  equal 
to  110^  of  the  last  assessment  for  purposes  of  taxation.  Landowners 
have  been  reluctant  to  accept  those  bonds  and  the  continual  issuance  of 
them,  in  face  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  country,  has  affected 
adversely  the  credit  of  Mexico.     The  size  of  the  reapportioned  plots 
varies  inversely  with  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  approximates  roughly 
an  area  which  can  be  cultivated  by  one  person.    At  present  probably 
about  five  or  six  million  of  the  fourteen  million  people  in  Mexico 
have  benefited  from,  the  redistribution,"  (Social  Science  Abstracts, 
Oct.) 
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Tobacco  The  Business  Week  for  October  15  says:  "Down  in  the  Bull 

Cooperation    Durham  co-ant ry  desperate  tobacco  growers,  aroused  by  below-cost  . 

prices,  are  trooping  back  into  cooperative  organizations.    It  is 
only  10  years  since  the  growers  in  similar  distress  joined  in  a  co- 
operative crusade  which  embraced  practically  all  tobacco-growing  sec- 
tions.   Of  7  associations  that  at  their  peak  in  1923  had  enlisted 
300,000  growers  and  haJidled  46^  of  the  total  crop,  only  2 — the  Maryland 
Tobacco  Growers  Association,  membership  4,800,  and  the  Northern  Wis- 
consin Tobacco  Pool,  7,900 — are  operating  to-day..." 


Section  3 

Department 

of  Agri*-  _    An  editorial  in  The  New  York  Times  of  October  12  says:  "A  year 

culture       from,  next  February  hundreds  of  Aiiericans  will  gather  at  the  Uation^s 
Capitiollto  celebrate  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
G-eorge  Washington,    Motorists  who  may  then  wend  their  way  there,  or 
prefei^ably  a  few  months  later,  when  the  weather  is  likely  to  be  a  bit 
more  balmy,  will  find  a  treat  in  store  for  them.    Already  it  is  being 
prepared.     Two  years  ago  Congress  authorized  the  Bicentennial  Gommis*- 
sion  to  "build  a  highway  to  Mount  Vernon  as  i,  fitting  memorial  to  the 
^private  gentleman,  of  Virginia  who  there  made  his  home,^  Twenty-five 
years  ago  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  had  gone  over  the  route  and  reported  on 
its  possibilities,  but  these  things  move  slowly.    With  congressional 
approval  finally  secured,  however,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  to  which 
was  delegated  the  task  of  designing  the  highway,  had  to  move  quickly. 
Plans  and  specifications  have  already  been  completed  and  contracts  lot. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  highway  will  be  ready  for 
the  "Dublic  in  1932.    What  an  improvement  it  v.dll  be  over  former  means 
of  access  to  this  national  shrine  only  those  who  have  taken  the  old 
trolley  down  there,  or  driven  over  the  drab  macadam,  bordered  by  coal 
yards,  brick- plants,  oil  storage  tanks  and  gas  stations,  can  appreciate. 
Wilbur  H.  Simonson,  landscape  architect  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Road§, 
tells  of  some  of  the  joys  to  come  in  an  article  in  the  current  Anerican 
City.    The  old  highway  ran  inland;  the  new  one  will  skirt  the  Potomac 
for  twelve  miles,  with  glorious  waterfront  views.    The  old  highway  had 
25  gas  stations,  10  roadside  stands,  9  sharp  corners,  611  billboards  a;nd 
1,243  ugly  utility  poles;  the  new  highway  will  have  none  of  these  ob- 
jectionable features.     Starting  from  the  Arlington  Memorial  Bridge  and 
cleaving  the  historic  city  of  Alexandria,  it  will  swing  majestically 
around  the  coves  and  points  ef  the  river  to  the  very  doors  of  Washing- 
ton* s  old  home . " 
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Section  4 
MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

yam 

Products  Oct,  14. — Livestock  prices:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers,   steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $9.50  to  $12.50; 
cows,  c^ood  and  choice,  $5.25  to  $8;  heifers  (550-850  lbs.)  good  and 
choice  $10  to  $12.75;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $10.50  to  $12.50;  feeder 
and  stocker  cattle,  steers,  good  and  choice  $7.25  to  $9.    Hcgs,  heavy 
weight  (250-550  lbs.)  good  and  choice'$9.60  to  $10;  light  lights  (140- 
160  lbs.)  good  and" choice  $9.35  to  $9.70;   slaughter  pigs  (100-130  lbs.) 
good  ajid  choice  $8,65  to  $9,40  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  ex- 
cluded from  above  quotations).     Sheep,  slaughter  sheep  and  lambs,  lajrbs 
good  and  choice  (90  lbs.  down)  $7,25  to  $8.35;  feeding  lambs  (range 
stock)  modium  to  choice  $5.50  to  $7.25, 

G-rain  prices:    T,o,l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^  -orotein) 
Minneapolis  81  to  84^;  No. 2  red  winter  St,  Louis  38^  to  89^;  Kansas 
City  83  to  84i^;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  Drotein  basis)  Kansas  City 
71  to  72^;  No.  3  mixed  corn  Chicago  8l|  to  82|-^;  Minneapolis  76  to  77^; 
Kansas  City  79  to  81^;  No, 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  82  to  82f^;  Minneapolis 
81  to  82^;  St.  Louis  85|^^;  Kansas  City  81  to  83^;  No,  3  white  oats 
Chicago  35  to  35f(^;  Minneapolis  31^  to  32^;  St.  Louis.  35^  to  35|^; 
Kansas  City  35  to'  35^,^ , 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  ranged  $1.85-$2,10  per  100 
pounds  in  ear- torn  cities.    New  York  sacked  Hound  Whites  mostly  $1,85 
in  Baltimore;  few  sales  $1.55-$1.60  f .o.b.  Eochestcr.    Wisconsin  sacked 
Round  Whites  $1.60-$1.90  carlo t  sales  in  Chicago.    New  York  Danish  type 
cabbage  $l3-$23  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $10-$12  f.o.b, 
Rochester.    Northern  Danish  type  $22-$25  in  Cincinnati;  mostly  $10- 
$10,50  f ,o,b,  Racine,  Wisconsin,    Virginia  yellow  sweet  potatoes  $2,25- 
$3  per  cloth  top  barrel  in  city  markets.    Tennessee  Nancy  Halls 
$1,15-$1,25  .per  bushel  hamper  in  Chicago.    New  York,  and  Midwestern 
sacked  yellow  onions  brought  $1-$1.50  per  100  pounds  in  city  markets; 
90^-95r/f  f.o.b.  Rochester,^ 

Average  i^rice  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  mai'kets 
declined  3  looints  to  9,62^  per  lb.    On  the  same  day  one  year  ago  the 
price  stood  at  17,48^.    New  October  future  contracts  on  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  declined  8  points  to  10.24^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange  were  unchanged  at  10,24(^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  40^^;  91  score,  39^;  90  score,  36^. 

^Vholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York  were 
Flats,  18-1  to  22^^;  Single  Daisies,  isi  to  19-^-^;  Young  Anericas,  18^ 
to  19^^,     (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  In  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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Li30H  F3DEHATI0H  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Boston  says:  "A 

UlIEMPLOYlvlEKT      comprehensive  plan  of  unemployment  relief  action,  which  emhEaaed 
PLAN"  provisions  for  the  cooperative  participation  of  TDuhlic  and  private 

f^roups  to  he  headed  hy  President  Hoover,  was  adopted  at  Boston  ye^- 
terd'ey  hy  the  annual  convention  of  the  Ajnerican  Federation  of  Lahor. 
The  convention  referred  to  the  federation  executive  council  the  entire  unemployment 
insurance  problem  as  embodied  in  a  group  of  resolutions  dealing  with  the  subject. 
The  resolutions  committee,  which  recommended  siich  action,  clearly  indicated  its  ob- 
jection to  existing  methods  of  alleviating  unemployment  distress  in  this  manner. 
The  unemployment  relief  program  provided  for  the  appointment  of  committees  by  Pres- 
ident Eoover,  governors  of  all  States,  mayors,  a.nd  other  similar  officers  of  cities 
and  towns,  and  by  the  State  and  local  labor  bodies.    These  committees,  working  with 
the  assistance  of  Federal  and  State  government  departments,  would  initiate  recom- 
mendations in  their  respective  localities  to  provide  means  of  minimizing  unemploy- 
ment.   The  Drocedurc  would  be  carried  to  the  Territories  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  For*- 
to  Rico  and  Canada  by  the  unions, ..  .The  plan,  by  its  provisions,  would  be  set  be- 
fore the  officials-  of  the  Nation  by  the  respective  divisional  heads  immediately 
after  adjournment  of  the  convention  this  week,..." 


"PEACE"  G-AEIDM  Plans  for  a  $5,000,000  international  peace  garden  covering 

PIjM  thousands  of  acres  on  the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States 

»and  Canada  were  announced  last  night  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
National  Association  of  Gardeners  at  Washington,  according  to  the 
press  to-day.    More  than  50  organizations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  vol- 
unteered to  collaborate  in  the  creation  of  the  garden  which  upon  comipletion  will  be 
presented  to  the  governments  of  the  two  countries  as  a  mutual  property,  it  was  ex- 
plained by  Donald  J.  Crighton,  of  Convent,  N. J. ,  new  president  of  the  association 
and  chairman  of  its  international  pea.ce  garden  committee. 


ORCHID  SX-  English  orchids  ^ill  compete  with  exhibits  from  a  dozen 

HIBITION  States  for  the  $10,000  in  gold  and  silver  medals  and  trophies  at 

the  fall  exhibition  of  the  j^ericaxi  Orchid  Society  which  will  open 
at  Washington  this  afternoon,  according  to  the  press  to-day.  The 
report  says:  "Rivaling  the  entries,  valued  at  more  than  $1,000,000,  from  the  United 
States  will  be  a  collection  of  50  rare  hybrid  orchids  in  full  bloom,  brought  to 
tMs^  country  on  the  MauretaJiia  this  week  by  Albert  C,  Burrage,  of  Boston,  former 
president  of  the  society  and  ov/ner  of  the  largest  collection  of  orchids  in  this 
coitntry,  valued  at  more  than  $15,000,000.    The  Judges,  headed  by  Prof.  David 
Lmsden,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  mil  announce  the  winners  at  2  o'clock. 


WHITISH  COTTON  A  Manchester  dispatch  amnounces  the  merger  of  more  than 

M*LL  MEHGEH       fifty  mills  in  the  Lancashire  spinning  district,  combining  upward 

of  4,000,000  cotton  spindles.     The  new  organization  will  be  known 

as  Allied  Spinners,  Ltd. 
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Clean  Hilk  The  Medical  Officer  (London)  for  Se^jternber  27  sayc;  "The 

Contest  in  Boro.j.eh  of  Keig-hley  (Yorks)  is  to  "be  congratulated  U'^^on  its  clean  milk 
Britain        suoply,  thanlrs  to  the  decisive  steps  taken  by  the  medical  officer  of 

health  (Dr.  Ernest  K.  Maddonald)  to  seciire  that  highly  desirable  object. 
ITot  being  satisfied  that  the  milk  supply  was  as  -^pod  as  it  might  be, 
Doctor  Macdonald,  as  recounted  in  his  annual  roport  for  1929,  arraJiged 
for  a  series  of  samples  to  be  taken  on  one  day  each  week  fromi  ro^jjidsmen 
in  the  street  and  sent  imjnediately,  packed  in  ice,  to  bo  tested  for  bac- 
terial content  at  the  city  laboratory,  Bradford.     The  results  wore  dis- 
tinctly ^ood,  for  out  of  154  sairrplos,  104  cnm.e  uo  to  the  standard  of 
Certified  milk,  24  to  G-rade  A,  while  the  rest  :^ere  belo'-  C-rade  A.  It 
occi^rred  to  Doctor  Macdona,ld,  however,  that  in  an  ordinary  household  it 
is  necessary  for  the  milk  to  remain  sweet  from  delivery  to  deliveij^  say 
24  hours,  and  this  will  not  be  the  case  if  the  m.ilk  is  contaminated  fron 
lack  of  care  in  m.ethods  of  "oroduction.     To  stimulate  cleanliness  at  the 
source  it  was  arranged  with  the  agricultural  department  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Leeds  to  hold  a  clean  milk  ccmnoetition  in  the  latter  six  months 
of  the  j'ear.     The  com.-oe ti tion  was  highly  successful  and  the  results  most 
satisfactory/.    ITearly  all  the  fa.rmers,  except  those  '>^hose  samoles  were 
invariably  the  worst,  entered  wholeheartedly  into  the  s^^irit  of  the 
com-oeti tion,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that   the  ma^jovity  of  the  com- 
petitor s.  ..  added  to  their  plant  by  installing  apparatus  for  cooling  the 
milk  and  begm  to  employ  steam  for  cleansing  the  milk  vessels..." 

Mortgage  In-  An  editorial  in  The  Farmer  (St.  Paul)  for  October  11  says:  "One 

debtedness  of  our  friends  who  happens  to  live  in  the  South  calls  attention  to  a 
statement  recently  published  in  one  of  the  southern  publications  to 
the  effect  that  'the  total  m.ortga^re  indebtedness  of  the  thirteen  States 
of  the  Southwest  as  of  1928,  was  f 1,710, 842, 000,  while  that  of  the  two 
States  of  Illinois  and  lo^^'a  was  $2,079,842,000,  or  $369,000,000  greater 
than  the  fig-ares  for  the  thirteen  States,  including  Texas.'  Out  friend 
considers  these  figures  as  being  rrther  astounding,  and  asks  for  our 
opinion  as  to  why  the  supposedly  "orosperous  Corn  Belt  States  have  fomnd 
it  necessary  to  take  on  such  a.  huge  additional  burden  of  mo rt gsg:e  in- 
debtedness. . . As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  at  least  one  rather  logical 
ex-olanation  for  the  statistics  that  show  an  increase  in  mortgage  indebto 
ness.    It  will  be  remembered  that  the  effects  of  the  drastic  deflation 
period  of  1920  and  1921  were  first  felt  and  felt  m.ost  severely  in  the 
Corn  Belt  and  in  the  !Morthwestern  States.     At  that  tim.e  famers  were 
overextended  in  credit  as  a  result  of  the  encouragement  given  them  in 
the  boom  years  to  take  on  new  obligations.    Prior  to  tha.t  tim.e,  credit 
was  ver^-  easy  so  far  as  the  farm.er  was  concerned  and  there  was  a  mutual 
understanding  bet-^een  the  fpTmev  a.nd  the  banker  that  loans  were  based 
lar^^ely  on  character  and  ability,  rather  than  on  the  financial  state- 
m.ent.     There  was  ^  further  LUider standing  th-at  -^hile  the  obligations 
ran  for  short  periods  of  time,  they  could  be  renewed  from  time  to  time. 
...Overnight  the  rules  of  the  barJd.ng  gam.e  were  chajiged.     The  financial 
statement  furnished  the  only  basis  of  credit.    Because  of  pressure  put 
upon  them,  barJcers  exoected  the  notes  to  be  paid  when  due,  which  in^ 
turn  brought  about  disastrous  and  forced  liquidation  of  assets.  This 
forced  liquidation  was  followed  by  wholesale  foreclosures  and  the  de- 
struction of  land  values.     As  tim.e  goes  on,  m.ore  and  m.ore  peo-ple  are 
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>)ni-ir-  cni"ver"ed  to  the  theory  that  a  lar^-e  share  of  o^jt  a^rici;ltural 
ills  of  the  past  ten  years  is  directly  traceable  to  this  overnight 
chan^ce  in  the  rules  of  the  hanking  game,,. To  ovr  way  of  thinking,  the 
increase  in  mortgage  indebtedness  is  not  an  indictment  of  a.griculture 
or  of  farmers.    Rather,  it  is  an  indictment  of  a  very  definite  weak- 
ness in  oi'r  ba.nluing  system,  vjhich  to-day  does  not  take  into  considera*- 
tion  -':he  necessity  for  slow  loans  or  capital  investments,  which  do  not 
properly  belong  in  the  strictly  commercial  bank.    The  Intennediate 
Credit  System  can,  and  prob:ably  will  in  time,  taJ^ie  care  of  such  loans, 
but  not  until  farmers  have  organized  themselves  to  take  advantage  of 
such  •■■iGdit.     Cooperative  credit  ar^sociations  of  sufficient  size  to 
fui:cb:lon  economically  are  a  necessary  development  of  the  future." 

Overproduction         Ir.  an  editorial  f^ntitled  "Two  Kinds  of  Overproduction,"  The 

New  York  Times  for  October  13  says:  "The  American  federation  of  Labor 
bases  its  plea  for  a  five-hour  working  day  in  a  five-day  week  on  a 
trernf-  vlous  increase  in  machine  efficiency  which  threatens  to  flood  the 
worlc.  ''i''h  .vidi;iG,>;ted  goods.    Overprodix tion  as  the  result  of 
*  techoolu'^UL^al '  progress  is  a  favorite  topic  in  popular  economics  a/nd 
Focioioey.    But  the  danger  of  nations  perishing  under  the  weight  of 
their  cmi  perfected  machire  s  continues  to  be  stressed  at  a  time  when  tho 
four  corners  of  the  world  are  the  victims  of  a  form  of  overproduction 
that  has  little  to  do  with  machines. , .Distress,  actual  or  psychological, 
is  m.ore  acute  in  agricultural  Australia,  in  seething  Latin  America, 
v,^ose  wealth  is  entirely  in  natural  resources;  in  the  rubber-growing 
regions  of  the  ^"orld,  than  it  is  in  the  highly  developed  industrial 
couni?ries.     It  is  only  in  very  sm.all  measure  the  development  of  the 
Machine  that  has  raised  the  world's  sugar  output  by  50  per  cent  since 
the  war.     In  twenty  years  Australia  and  Canada  have  doubled  their  acre- 
age under  wheat  and  the  United  States  has  gone  up  by  m.ore  than  30  per 
cent.    Brazil  has  doubled  her  acreage  under  coffee  in  a  few  years.  The 
quest  for  rubber  has  opened  up  vast  new  areas.     It  is  a  parallel  case 
to  the  grea.t  expansion  of  industry  under  the  stimulus  of  the  war  and 
political  developments  since  thw  war.     The  nations  have  not  been  caught 
unawares  in  the  v-hieclg  of  their  omi  'technological  proficiency.'  They 
have  consciously  set  themselves  to  grow  m.orc  wheat,  wool,  coffee,  sugar, 
rubber,  and  are  now  paying  for  overproduction  in  crashing  commodity 
prices. 

"The  staggering  surolusos  of  ra.w  materials  are,  of  course,  not 
unconnected  with  industrial  depression.    Rubber  and  copper  feci  tho 
effects  of  underoro  duct  ion  in  automobiles.    Wool  miay  to  some  extent  fool 
,  the  effects  of  industrial  depression  followed  by  reduced  purchasing 
power.    But  in  the  case  of  wheat,  coffee,  sugar,  meat  it  is  6nly  rhetor! 
to  say  that  the  granaries  and  packing  houses  are  bursting  while  men  are 
starving. .In  the  complex  interaction  of  the  ^^prld's  economic  forces 
it  is  impossible  to  say  Just  how  much  responsibility  for  the  present 
general  depression  depends  on  industrial  overproduction,  how  much  on 
agricultural  overproduction.    But  it  is  certain  that  sole  responsibility- 
does  not  rest  with  the  Machine,  which  throws  men  out  of  work,  which  de- 
stroys the  demand  for  bread,  meat,  coffee  and  sugar.    Part  of  the  blaJne 
is  surely  with  a  glut  in  wheat,  meat,  coffee  and  sugar,  which  demoralize 
the  price  of  those  commodities,  and  which  shatters  the  market  £or  in- 
dustrial goods  in  the  agricultural  regions," 
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Eubber  Bricks  Science  Kews  Letter  for  October  11  says:  "Iii;."j"jer  "bricks  have 

been  used  in  slapstick  movie  comedies  for  years,  "but  in  some  parts  of 
G-reat  Britain  the  streets  are  now  paved  with  them.     In  a  report  to  the 
Sixth  International  Road  Congress  held  in  Washington  this  week  a  Brit- 
ish delegate  told  of  the  success  that  rubber  paving  has  had  in  London, 
Newcastle,  Edinburgh  and  G-lasgow.     i"he  first  experiments  to  substitute 
rubber  for  brick  and  asphalt  were  made  in  1913,  it  was  stated.    A  rubber 
pavement  in  G-lasgow,  consisting  of  blocks  of  ru.bber  9x4-|xl^  inches,  was 
laid  on  a  concreiE.e  base  in  1923.     'Traffic  in  G-lasgow  is  some  of  the 
heaviest  and  most  trying  class,'   the  report  states.     'The  cap  of  one 
block  Came  away  from  its  tread  in  1925,  this  is  the  only  defect  reported, 
The  ^oaving  is  in  good  condition  and  shows  no  apparent  wear  after  six 
years'  use.'     Axi  installation  in  London  wa.s  in  New  Bridge  Street,  which 
bears  some  of  the  city's  heaviest  traffic,  with  17,623  vehicles,  or 
51,100  tons  between  8  a.m.  and  8  p.m.,  in  addition  to  considerable  night 
traffic.     This  was  laid  in  1926.     'After  two  years  of  wear,  416  blocks, 
or  say  four  per  cent,  wore  reno^,'ed,  and  now  at  the  end  of  the  third  jeaX 
apnroximp.toly  another  ten  per  cent  have  to  be  renewed,'   the  report 
states ...The  paving  costs  about  $22  a  square  yard,  laid  without  founda- 
tion, it  Was  stated," 


Russian  The  Business  Week  for  October  15  says:  "Russian  dumping  still 

Imports        affects  G-rea.t  Britain  less  than  it  does  the  Continent.     In  the  case  of 
grain,  the  British  millers  are  used  to  preparing  their  flour  with  oniy 
15f?  of  home  grown  wheat  which  is  mixed  with  15^  of  the  hard  CaJiadian 
variety  and  the  balance  of  70fo  is  dra.wn  fromi  other  foreign  wheat.  Im- 
ports of  Russian  wheat  thus  far  principally'  cut  in  on  consignments  of 
American  red  mnter  wheat,  Argentine  tawny,  and  Australian  white.  Brit- 
ish shippers,  eager  for  cargoes  for  their  tied  up  bottoms  and  looking 
sanely  a,t  Soviet  charter  lists,  point  out  that  1??0  vessels,  the  number 
consighBd  from  Black  Sea  ports  this  fall,  is  only  a  little  more  than 
half  the  number  chartered  in  a  normal  year  before  the  war.    Open  opposi- 
tion is  coming  fromi  another  quarter.     In  the  annual  G-rocers  Exhibit,  , 
Arcog,  Ltd.,  Soviet  trading  agency  in  London,  had  an  excellent  display  j 
of  safety  ma.tches  and  bon-bons.    British  cor^f ectioners  were  indignant,  ; 
declared  thej  would  withdraw  from,  the  exhibit  next  year  if  the  Russians 
were  allowed  to  show.     Significance  attaches  to  these  moves.... A  co- 
ordinated effort  on  the  part  of  a  group  of  affected  industries  may  bring 
to  the  front  some  lucid  thinking  and  pertinent  arguimnts  for  protection 
of  domestic  industry...,"  j 

  j 

Section  3 

Department  of 

i^riculture  An  editorial  in  The  Oregon  Earmer  for  September  25  says:  "Among 

other  activities  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  the 
checking  up  on  projects  which  show  oossibility  of  fraud.    Many  a  worth- 
less proposition  offered  fanners  has  been  run  to  cover  by  these  investi-  jj 
gations.    Recently,  for  example,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  success-  i' 
fully  prosecuted  a  case  against  a  company  that  was  advertising  a  preparar 
tion  to  be  put  into  the  drinking  water  of  the  poultry  yard  to  kill  lice 
and  mites  on  the  fowls.     The  jury  agreed  that  the  pr^aration  was 
fraudulent.     The  department  declares  that  drugs  added  to  drinking  water  j: 
will  not  control  poultry  lice,"  \ 
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Section  4 
MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

Products  Oct;  .15,--Livestock  prices:     Cattle,  slaughter  cattle,  calves 

and  vealers,  steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  .^ood  and  choice  $9.50  to  $12.50; 
cows,  good  and  choice  $5,25  to  $8;  heifers , (550-850  lbs.)  good  and 
choice  $10  to  $12.75;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $10^ to  $12;  feeder  and 
stocker  cattle,  steers,  good  and  choice  $7,25  to  $9.    Hogs,  heavy 
weight  (250-350  lbs,)  good  and  choice  $9,65  to  $10.10;  light  lights 
(140-160  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $9.45  to  $9.80;  slaughter  pigs  (lOO- 
130  Ibc;,)  good  and  choice  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  ex- 
cluded from  above  quotations)     $8,85  to  $9.50.     Sheep,  slaughter  sheep 
and  laTibs,  lambs,  good  and  choice  (90  lbs.  down)  $7.25  to  $8.35;  feed- 
ing lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $5.50  to  $7.25. 

Grain  pricei^r    Uo.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^  protein) 
Minneapolis  78f  to  83|^;  lTo.2  red  winter  St.  Louis  87-|  to  88^;  Kansas 
City  83  to  85(^;  11^,2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago  79-|-^; 
Kansas  Cit3r  73'2<f'  No, 3  mixed  com  Chicago  84^;  Minneapolis  742^  to 
75|f^;  Kansas  City  80  to  82^;  No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  83^^  to  84i^; 
Minneapolis  77i^  to  78|^;  St.  Louis-  83  to  86^;  Kansas  City  82  to  84^; 
No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  36^  to  36j^;  Minneapolis  31  7/8  to  32  3/8^; 
St,  Louis  37f^;  Kansas  City  354  to  36^. 

Maine  sacked  G-re en  Mountain  potatoes  ranged  $1.80-$2  per  100 
Dounds  in  eastern  cities;  $1.25-$1.35  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.     Ne^  York 
sacked  Rornd  Whites  few  $1.75  in  Philadelphia;  $1.55-$1.60  f.o.b. 
Hochester.    Wisconsin  sacked  Cobblers  $1.50-$1.65  carlot  sales  in 
Chicago;  few  $1.40-$1.45  f.o.b.  Tfaupaca.    New  York  Danish  type,  cabbage 
$16-$22  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $10-$12  f.o.b.  Rochester. 
Northern  Danish  type  $22-$25  in  Cincinnati;  $9.50-$10.50  f.o.b.  Racine, 
Wisconsin.    Virginia  yellow  sweet  potatoes  $2.50-$3  in  eastern  cities, 
per  cloth  top  barrel.     Tennessee  Nancy  Halls  $1-$1.15  per  bushel 
hamper  in  the  Middle  West.    New  York  Wealthy  and  Rhode  Island  Greening 
apples  $1-$1;25  per  bushel  in  New  York  City;  Baldwins  $1.25-$1.30  f.o.b. 
Rochester.    New  York  and  mxidwestern  yellow  onions  $1-$1.40  sacked  per 
100  pounds  in  consuming  centers;  90^-95^  f.o.b.  Rochester. 

Average  price  of  Middling  siDOt  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  2  points  to  9,64^  per  lb.    On  the  dorresToonding  day  last  year 
the  -price  was  17.41^.    New  October  future  contracts  on  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  advanced  3  points  to  10.27^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Exc?iange  advanced  1  point  to  10.25^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  40^;  91  score,  39^^;  90  score,  36^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Plats,  18^^  to  22-|^;  Single  Daisies,  IS-J^  to  19^^;  Young  Anerica;^, 
18h(i  to  19^<f,     (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agricnlture.  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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ORCHID  MABDS  Prizes  worth  $10,000  were  announced  last  night  for  the  ex- 

hihitors  of  the  fourth  national  show  of  the  American  Orchid  Soijiety 
at  Washington,  according  to  the  press  to-day.    The  report  says: 
"Eighty-five  reg-olar  prizes  and  17  special  awards  were  given  "by  the  five_ judges 
after  an  inspection  lasting  from  noon  until  2  o^ clock.    Prof.  David  Lumsden  was 
chairman  of  the  Judging  committee,  that  included  Edward  Hoehrs,  Harry  G-rayy  WA  A. 
Manda  and  Allan  Wicks.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Dixon,  of  Philadelphia,  were  awarded  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  London  for  the  most  meritorious 
exhiiDit  in  the  show,  a  cattleya  fitz.     They  also  won  the  silver  cup  for  the  "best 
orchid  in  flower  as  well  as  a  number  of  minor  prizes.     The  gold  medal  for  the  hest 
orchid  in  the  show  went  to  Thomas  Young  Nurseries,  Bound  Brook,  N.J.,  for  cattleya 
mona.    Other  special  awards  were  made  to  W.H.  Jewell,  ]\rew  Eochelle ,1T. Y.  ,  for  the 
most  original  exhibit,  and  Albert  C.  Burrage,  of  Boston,  for  the  most  artistic  ex- 
hibit...." 


JOREST  EXHAUSTION  Two- thirds  of  the  States  in  this  country  which  are  using 

LISCUSSED  more  lumber  than  they  grow    are  on  the  road  to  "forest  bankruptcy," 

Major  G-eorge  P.  Ahern  of  Washington,  D.C.,  tru.stee  of  the  Tropical 
Plant  Research  Foundation  and  former  head  of  the  Philippine  Eorest 
Service,  warned  yesterday,  according  to  the  press  to-day.    He  spoke  at  the  lunch- 
eon which  opened  the  two-day  National  Wood  Industries  Meeting,    being  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Wood  Industries  Division  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  at  New  York.    Using  New  York  as  an  exam.ple,  fejor  Ahem  said  that  State, 
which  a  few  years  ago  was  importing  86  per  cent  of  its  soft  -rood  lumber,  is  import- 
ing 96  per  cent  to-day  and  in  a  few  years  -TOuld  be  importing  99  per  cent.    He  re- 
marked on  the  importance  of  a  recent  rcrjort  of  the  British  Eorostry  Conference 
which  said  that  "in  the  course  of  twenty-five  years  timber  -^.111  rise  to  prices  whici 
will  make  it  prohibitive  for  house  building." 


CATTLE  DISEASE   '  A  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. ,  dispatch  October  16  says:"  »Black- 

DISCOTSRED         water, «  or  ^Blackleg,^  c>,  much-feared  infectious  disease  afflicting 
most  frequently  cattle  under  three  years  of  age  and  usually  fatal, 
has  been  identified  as  the  cause  of  the  death  of  two  heifers  at  the 
Hobert  McDonald  Earmi  along  the  border  between  this  and  Jefferson  County. State 
Veterinarian  A.  A.  Johnson,  of  Martinsburg,  was  advised  of  the  appearance  of  the 
disease  and  issued  a  warning  to  cattle-growers.    The  other  cattle  in  the  McDonald 
herd  were  given  serurn." 


BRITISH  A  London  dispatch  says:  "Wheat  took  the  stage  at  the 

WHEAT  QUOTA       British  Imperial  Conference  Wednesday,  ^'^dth  a  committee  set  up  for 
tha.t  purpose  discussing  the  establishment  of  a  quota  system  for 
British  wheat.    Under  such  a, plan  Grreat  Britain^  s  wheat  needs  would 

"be  met  by  a  fixed  percentage  of  home-produced  grain,  plus  fixed  percentages  from  the 

dominiorLs  and  then  from  foreign  countries...." 
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Section  2 

Statistical  data  concerning  farming  and  farmers  in  the  various 
villa^'es  of  greater  Shanghai  raunici-oality  have  recently  "been  collected 
"by  the  Buref^i:;.    for  Social  Affairs.     Land  corners  have  "been  found  to  he 
in  the  majority,  since  the3^  constitute  35  TDer  cent  of  the  farmers,  ^'^ith 
part  ovmers  form^ing  nearly  34  T)er  cent  and  tenant  farmers  nearly  32  Toer 
cent.     Cotton  is  the  leading  crop  cultivated,  ^'ith  rice,  TDeas  and  heans 
follov^ine  ner.t  in  importance.     The  average  annual  expenditure  for  a 
family  was  foi;nd  to  he  a"P"Droximately  $360,  ^''-hile  the  average  "per  capita 
expenditure  was  Judged  to  he  aoout  $57.90.  (xHYvf'im^s-i-^ct.  15,) 

Flower  The  Plorists  Exchange  for  October  11  states  that  spring  flo^'^er 

Shows  shows  of  1931  promise  to  be  nearly  a<=>  numerous  as  they  were  in  1930.  It 

says  fin  that  year  they  were  more  numerous,  more  important  and,  many  of  them, 
larger  than  ever  before.     This  year  Chicago  is  among  the  first  to  come 
into  lorominence .    While  on  the  subject  of  flower  shows,  ^^e  -'^Ish  to  draw 
attention  to  the  American  Orchid  Society  Sho^^  to  be  held  in  the  "Jillard 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.C,  this  coming  week,  Oct.  15  to  18.     Hold  in  the 
Hat  ion  ^  s  Capital  and  with  so  many  enthusiastic  exhibitors,  it  '7^^111  bo 
well  to  make  it  a  visit  by  all  who  can  "Dossibly  do  so.     The  Gaxden  Club 
of  Illinois,  a  fedoratior.  of  over  100  Oarden  Clubs  throughout  the  State, 
announces  its  annual  flower  sho-r-,  to  be  staged  d'jiring  the  -^-eek  of 
MaTch  21  to  27,  at  the  new  Merchandise  Mart  in  Chicago.     The  selection 
of  this  building  is  a  master  stroke  on  the  Dart  of  the  capable  manager, 
John  A,  Servas,  as  there  is  ample  room  for  the  most  elaborate  display 
that  can  bo  offered  by  the  garden  clubs  of  Illinois.     This  "111  be  the 
fifth  consecutive  season  in  which  this  organization  has  staged  its  an- 
nual Chicago  show.  ^ 

Miller  Co-  An  editorial  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer  for  October  11  says: 

operation    "Credit  is  due  the  Millers'  Fational  Federation  and  its  member  mills 

for  the  fair  and  far  sighted  policy  being  pursued  with  respect  to  flour 
trices,  and  their  hearty  acceTDt©jice  of  the  develooment  of  cooperative 
grain  marketing.    During  the  present  -oeriod  of  low  wheat  Drices,  the 
m.ill  TDrice  of  flour  has  followed  quite  closely  the  trend  of  the  ^heat 
market,  bearing  a  m.ore  reasonable  relationship  than  has  the  reta.il  "or-°-'^ 
of  bread.    With  flour  trices  in  line  with  -i^heat  prices  responsibility 
for  the  high  retail  Drice  if  any  of  flour  and  bread  cleaxly  rests  upon 
merchandising  agencies  otZier  than  the  millers.    Moreover,  the  millers' 
association  is  -arging  its  rnxombers  to  keer)  a  level  head  in  the  matter  of 
mill  feed  lorices,  bearing  in  m.ind  that    prices  of  farm  loroducts  are 
still  low,  affording  cheaoo  ingredients  for  these  feeds  and  offering  but 
little  incentive  for  farmers  to  buy  such  feeds  unless  they  can  bo  fed 
at  a  profit.     In  a  recent  letter  to  m+cmbers,  the  federation  of  millers 
also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Farmers'  National  G-rain  Cor- 
poration is  handling  nearly  one-third  of  the  wheat  receipt  s  at  middle 
western  markets,  this  grain  being  shipped  by  member  cooperatives.  S"ach 
a  large  volume  of  grain  is  indicative,  according  to  the  federation's 
letter,  tha.t  grain  cooperatives  will  become  much  more  im.portant  than 
heretofore  and  worthy  of  recognition  by  the  milling  industry.  Millers 
are  the  chief  buyers  and  processors  of  the  wheat   crop,  and  these  fair- 
minded  policies  on  their  part  should  be  recognized  by  farm.crs  as  a 
beneficial  t^rpc  of  cooperation  between  industry  and  a^^ri cul ture . " 


Chinese 
Agri  cul- 
ture 


r. 
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Pl^tent  Medicines  The  Medical  Officer  (Lor.don)  for  Septer'oet*  27  sayd:  "In  his 
in  Britain  presidential  address  to  the  recent  Conference  of  Sanitary  Inspectors 

at  Ilfracorahe,  Sir  Leonard  Hill  said  the  dama^-e  done  by  quackery,  both 
directly  and  indirectly/,  is  enormous.     Though  the  stupidity  of  talking 
*  remedies,'  whether  patent  or  otherwise,  without  a  precise  knowledge 
of  what  they  are,  what  they  do  and  whether  their  action,  if  any,  is 
indicated^^is  obvious  to  all  who  kno'"'  the  rudiments  of  T3hysiology,  the 
suppression  of  the  nefarious  traffic  is  difficult,  because  the  quacks 
are  c3fejer  and  the  people  ignorant.     In  this  country  qua&ery  is  protected 
and  the  patent  nedicine  stajnp  is  a  source  of  revenue;  -^hat  the  Ministr^^ 
of  Health  earnestly  desires  to  suppress,  the  Treasury  encourages.  The 
loss  to  the  country  through  insurance  pa^/raents  for  dapnage  done  by  patent 
medicines  is,  however,  much  greater  than  the  gain  from  stamps,   so  that 
G-overnment  fostering  of  quack  remedies  is  financially  unsound.  However, 
patent  medicines  are  but  a  small  item  in  quackery  and  not  the  mo'st 
serious.    Under  national  ins"'cirance  about  50  millions  of  bottles  of 
physic  are  6.ispensed  annually. .  .There  is  nothing  out  uo  in  bottle,  box 
or  tin  which  is  necessary  for  human  nutrition;  there  is  nothing  manu- 
fac tuned  which  is  not  less  valuable  tha;i  the  raw  material  from  -^hich  it 
was  made.     The  food  of  maJi  consists  of  animals  and  vegetables,  and  the 
less  they  Qxe  altered  from  the  State  in  which  they  are  culled,  the 
bettor  they  are  as  food.    Milk,  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  green  vegetables, 
roots,  cereals,  fruit,  -"rith  fish  or  flesh  occasionally,  together  -^dth 
Water,  constitute  the  -^holc  of  our  diet,  and  ^^^e  arc  designed  to  cat 
these  substances  as  they  arc  provided. ...  Sir  Leonard's  plea  i^  for 
sinT)lification;  all  his  researches  have  led  him  to  simplify  the  main- 
tenance of  health  and  the  treatment  of  disease.     Indeed,  all  biological 
research  leads  in  the  same  direction..." 

"Peace"  AJi  editorial  in  The  Hilwau^^ee  Journal  for  October  9  says:  "A 

Oarden         great  garden,  to  cover  a  thousand  or  more  acres,  will  one  of  these  days 
be  opened  at  some  iDoint  on  the  border  bet^'^^een  the  United  States  and 
Canada  to  celebrate  the  hundred  years  of  peace  the  t^^^o  co^jntries  have 
enjoyed.    Half  of  the  grrden  will  be  in  Canada,  the  other  half  in  the 
United  States.     In  it,  under  glass  '^herc  that  is  necessary,  mil  be 
gro-rn  everyr  flower  and  shrub  native  to  the  two  countries.  The 
$5,000,000  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  land,  for  the  original  iDlant- 
ings  and  for  endowment  will  be  sought  from  the  locoples  of  the  two  coun- 
tries.    It  is  a  splendid  idea  and  one  which  mil  appeal  to  peace  lovers 
as  well  as  nature  lovers,  as  a  fitting  celebration  of  a  great  event. 
Such  a  garden,  once  established,  mil  no  doubt  rival  ITiagara  Falls  as 
an  attraction  on"  our  northern  border  and  will  help  bring  our  two  coun- 
tries closer  together,  as  the  Jails  without  question  has.     It  will  be 
a  perpetual  reminder  that  two  nations  may  live  side  by  side  for  genera- 
tions as  good  neighbors.    And  we  can  thinly  of  no  s^/mbol  of  Tocace  so 
effectmve  as  a  living,  growing blossoming  international  g^x^on  of 
flowers." 

An  editorial  in  ITew  England  Homestead  for  October  11  says:  "A 
fine  piece  of  cooperation  is  racing  on  down  in  Maine  between  the  Sii^.te*r 
potato  growers  and  the  Maine  Develoment  Commission.     The  Maine  Develor 
ment  Commission  last  year  sponsored  a  survey  of  the  methods  of  growing. 


Pot$.to 
Marketing 
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handling,  and  marketing  potatoes  in  Aroostook  Coimty,  to  learn,  .if 
possible,  market  preferences  and  the  premiiims  paid  for  a'oality.  An 
inspection  of  1,000  cars  shipped  to  Charleston,  Hew  York,  Boston,  and 
Worcester  rholesale  markets  definitely  disclosed  the  fadt  that  size, 
shape,  "bruises,  cuts,  and  color  seriously  affect  the  ^^holesale  Thrice, 
It  developed  that  Maine  shippers  get  good  sized  premiws  for  cars  of 
superior  potatoes  and  that  wholesalers  insist  on  an  adjustment  '"hen 
they  get  a  poor  car.    All  this  is  pertinent  information  which  hears  di- 
rectly on  the  grower's  pockethook.    It  is  information,  too,  which  he  caT- 
use  to  practical  advantage  on  his  own  farm.    This  splendid  work,  however, 
will  not  stop  here.    Again  this  year  the  commission,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  Federal  and  State  forces,  is  going  into  the  fidlds  and  markets 
to  secure  further  information  on  what  happens  to  the  potato  when  it  en-  ' 
ters  market  channels.    Already,  reports  on  84  fields  and  warehouses 
have  "been  compiled, and  soon  the  study  of  the  Boston  market  will  "begin, 
The  commission  this  year  is  seeking  to  determine  what  practices  in  grow- 
ing, grading,  aJid  shipping  cause  the  preventable  defects,  and  ho^  those 
defects  can  he  reduced  or  eliminated  without  raising  costs  out  of  reason 
This  knowledge,  added  to  that  already  secured,  should  give  the  grower 
a  solid  f otmdation  on  which  to  make  whatever  changes  in  production 
practice  may  seem,  necessary  for  him  to  more  frequently  realize  top  price 
for  his  crop,"   

Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  The  Federal  Government  estimates  that  we  will  sioend  upon  the 

highways  of  our  country  this  year  a  tot^l  of  $1,750,000,000,  says  the 
Tracy  Headlight  Herald.    It  adds:  "This  is  an  immense  sum  and  repre- 
sents almost  twice  the  total  cost  of  running  the  Federal  Government 
twenty  3?-ears  ago.    But  a  nation  with  an  annual  income  of  some  80 
"billions  should  "be  a"ble  to  spend  this  sum  for  permanent  road  improve- 
ment,   La^rge  sums  spent  on  highways  now  go  for  permanent  improvements 
of  road  oed  which  should  last  for  maxiy  years,  if  the  surface  is  taken 
care  of.    Fifteen  years  ago  many  of  our  highwa;^^s  were  little  better  than 
cow  trails  arid  were  poorly  located  from  the  travel  standpoint.  They 
have  now  been  put  on  permanent  locations,  eliminating  needless  turns 
and  railroad  crossings  and  a  permanent  bed  has  been  established.  Much 
of  this  work  has  already  been  done,  so  that  ovt  road  investment  -^^ill 
pay  dividends  far  into  the  future.    The  modern  highway  and  automobile 
has  been  the  damming  of  a  new  age  and  all  of  us  have  become  a  travel 
loving  people,    Tliis  has  gotten  many  of  us  aWay  from  our  provinciili sm 
of  past  years," 
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Section  4 
MlJSEu:  QUG^^ICITS 

Farm 

Products  Oct,  16, — Livestock^prices:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers,  ?;teers  (1100-1500  Voz,)  good  and  choice  $9.50  to  $12.50;  cows, 
good  and  choice  $5.50  to  $8.25;  heifers  (550-850 _ Ihs . )  good  and  choice 
$10  to  $12.75;  veelers,   ?ood  and  choice  $10.50  to  $12.50;  feeder  and 
stocker  cattle,   steers,  -2^ood  and  choice  $7^  to  $8,75.    Hogs,  heavy- 
weight ( 250-350  Ihs,)  good  and  choice  $9.60  to  $10.05;  light  lights 
(I46--I6O  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $9^35  to  $9.75;  slaughter  pigs  (100-130 
Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $8.85  to  $9.40  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting 
pigs  excluded  from  ahove  quotations)  .     Sheep,   slaU-ghter  sheep  and 
lamhs,  L^nbs,  good  and  choice  (90  Ihs,  do^m)  $7.50  to  $8.50;  feeding 
lamhs  (range  stodO  medium  to  choice  $5.50  to  $7,25. 

Grain  prices:    lTo,l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13/J  protein) 
Minneapolis  771"  to  82-|^;  llo,2  red  winter  St.  Louis  86-|  to  882^*;  Kansas 
City  82-|-(^  to  84-i-^;  lTo.2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  hasis)  Chicago 
78-|^;  Kansas  City  7l|-  to  73^;  }To.3  mdxed  corn  Chicago  81^;  Minneapolis 
72^^  to"73i^;  Kansas  City  77-|^^~to  80^^;  ITo.3  yellow^" corn  Chicago  80|^ 
to  Sll^;  Minneapolis  75j-^  to  76^^;  St.  Louis  83  to  83^^;  Kansas  City 
78  to  80<??;  II0.3  'Nhite  cats  Chicago  36  to  SSf^^^;  Mirmeapolis  31  3/8  to 
31  7/8^5;' Kansas  City  35  to  36^5.  ~  . 

Maine  sacked  Crreen  Mountain  potatoes  ranged  $1,757$2  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $1.20-$1.35  f.o.h,  Presque  Isle.     New  York 
sacked  Round  Fnites  $1.70-$1.75  in  Philadelphia;  $1.50-$1,55  f.o.h, 
P,03hester.    Tifisconsin  sacked  Round  Whiter  $1. 50-$l. 90  carlo t  sales  in 
Chicago;  few  $1,40- $1,45  f,o.l3.  Waucpaca.    New.  York  Danish  tj^pe  cahhage 
$16-$22  Imlk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $10-$12  f .o.h.  Rochester. 
Northern  Danish  type  $22-$25  in  Cincinnati;  $8-$10  f .o.b.  Racine, 
Wisconsin,     New  York  and  midwe stern  sacked  yellow  onions  $1-$1,40  per 
100  pounds  in  city  markets;  .90.'2J-95^^  f.o.h.  Rochester.     Virginia  yello^v 
sweet  -Qotatoes  ranged  $2.50-$3  per  cloth  top  barrel  in  eastern  cities. 
Tennessee  Nancy  Halls  $1~$1.25  per  oushel  hamper  in  the  Middle  West. 
New  York  Baldwin  apples  $3-$3.50  per  barrel . in  New  York  City;  Massa- 
chusetts Mcintosh  $4.50-$5.50.    New  York  PJiode  Island  G-reenings  $1- 
$1.12^  per  iDushel  basket;  Mcintosh  $1 .50-$l . 62|  and  Baldwins  $1.25  in 
New  York, 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  , designated  markets 
declined  14  points  to  9.50^  per  lb.    On  the  corresponding  day  last 
year  the  Drice  stood  at  17. 24/^.    New  October  future  contracts  on  the 
New  Yovlr  Cotton  Exchange  declined  16  points  to  10,11^,  and  on  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  15  points  to  10,10^. 

ITholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  40,;/-;  91  score,  59,^;  90  score,  , 

Fnolcsalo  loricGs  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York  were: 
Plats,  181^  to  22-|(^;  Single  Daisies,  18-|^  to  19^^^^;  Young  Americas, 
18-1^  to  19|r^.  (prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr,  Scon.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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THE  PKESIBEITT                  The  press  to-da^/"  reports  that  President  Hoover  yesterday 
APPOINTS  TIM-      renewed  his  fight  against  ^anemplo3^nent .     Pie  aopointed  a  cormiittee 
EMPLOYIvSITT          of  five,  and  instructed  it  to  suomit  plans:. for  continuing  and 
C0l'2viITTS3           itrengthening  Pederal  activities  to  he  ho  the  Johless  in  cold  ^.Yeather 
months.     The  committee  is  ccmiposed  of  "Secretaries  Lament,  Davis, 
ITilhur,  Hurley,  Plyde,  Mellon  ajid  Governor  Meyer  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,     This  comjnittee  will  seek  to  strengthen  the  organization  he  set  up 
last  spring  when  unem-ployment  began  to  assizne  proi^ortions  of  a  na,tional  "oroolem. 
"There  are  three  directions  of  organization  in  which  Federal  G-overnm.ent  a^ctivities 
can  cooperate,"  the  President's  statem^ent  said.     "First,   cooTDcration  with  governors 
and  employment  orgajiizations  of  States  and  local  comjnunitie  s ;   second,  developm.ent 
of  methods  with  na.tional  industries,  and  third,  in  direct  Federal  emplo^-'ment  in 
public  works. . . "  

FAEIM  LOAI^IS                        Credits  of  more  than  $1,000,000,000  have  been  extended  to 
agriculture  by  the  t^'^elve  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Banis  in  the 
little  m:Ore  than  seven  years  of  their  e::^i?tence,  according  to  a 
statement  of  their  business  issued  at  TVashingtcn  yesferday.     These  banl^s,  with  a 
capital  of  $50,000,000  and  outstanding  loans  of  ^123 , 000 , 000  on  Sept.  1",  dis- 
counted farmers'  notes  totalin.?  $335,195,351,  and  renewed  loans  aggregating 
$165,639,974,  a  total  of  $500,835,225,  ui:  to  A^-g^ast  31.     The  discounts  were  made 
for  m-ore  than  650  financins-  institutions.     During  the  seven  years  ended  Aug^jst  31, 
the  statement  shoT^ed,   the  banks  also  loajied  m.ore  than  ninety  cooperative  m-arket~ 
ing  associa.tions  $548,376,256,   including  renewals  of  original  commitm.ents .  The 
banks,  which  oioerate  under  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  are  limited  to  discoujit- 
ing  "agricultural  pax)er"  for  other  banks  or  lending  associations  and  extending 
credit  to  cooperatives.  

TABMSH  USES  A  Denison,  lo^ra,  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that 

AIHPLAIE  111  Ralph  ^eberg,  fa.rm^er  and  stock:]ian  near  Denison,  lists  the  airplane 
BUSIiOSS  as  "an  im-nlemient'  in  his  business.     The  reuort  says:  "He  jumps  into 

his  plane  and  flies  across  two  States  to  Chicago,  for  examiple ,  to 
sell  ca,ttle  which  he  has  shiioped.     He  arrives  in  Chicago  lovx  and 
one -half  ho'jrs  after  he  takes  off  from:  the  private  landing  field  on  his  farm..  The 
trip  requires  12  hours  or  more  on  a  train.     With  the  plajie  he  can  personally  super- 
vise the  m-arketine  of  his  cattle  and  teturn  hom.e  the  sa^mxe  day,   if  necessary.  His 
specialty  for  years  has  been  primie  beef  cattle.     Flying  is  more  necessary  for  the 
farmer,  he  thinks,  than  it  is  for  the  city  business  m.an,  because  tim^e  often  is 
more  importa.nt,   and  distances,   especially  in  the  West,   som.etimies  are  long.  Som^e 
day  he  expects  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  early  m.arket  reioorts  by  radio,  run 
a  load  of  cattle  or  hogs  into  a  large  plane,  fly  to  Chicago  to  catch  that  day's 
market  and  return  home  in  the  afternoon  with  his  check," 
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Section  2 

Business  C.  W.   Steffler,  writing  under  the  title,  "7?rien  Ti'ill  Business 

forecasts    Complete  the  Cycle"  in  Conrnerce  and  finance  for  Octoher  15,  says:  "The 
annual  crop  of  forecast  articles  which  appeared  at  the  hegirining  of 
this  ^^ear  contained  for  the  most  Dsrt  three  views  a?  to  the  duration  of 
the  depression  which  first  "became  noticeahle  in  certain  hey  industries 
aDout  the  m.iddle  of  1929  and  "became  acute  following  last  fall's  debacle 
in  the  securities  and  comjnodities  markets.     The  first  group  suhscri'oed 
to  the  Delief  that  the  ur^tuxn  should  "be  im^nediate — m.eaning,  roi;-ghly, 
last  January  or  Jebrua^ry.     The  second  h^ild  that  the  oeneficial  effects 
of  the  stabilization  movement  in  stemjr.ing  Dsychological  depression  ^^oulc 
"bring  a  trade  revival  in  the  spring.     The  third,  or  somewhe^t  more  con- 
servative, group  of  forecasters  felt  th-at  recovery  would  start  aoout  the 
m.iddlQ  of  the  year.     Only  a  few  previsionod  recovery  as  still  miorc 
distant  and  none,  that  we  recall,   then  thought  that  it  would  be  iDost- 
ponod  longer  thsn  this  f  all ...  Fore  cas  ting  has  not  (and  probahl}--  never 
will    bo  )devolopod  to  a  point  whore  predictions  can  bo  miade  with  scien- 
tific acc-j-racy.     The  human  element,  ^hich  seems  to  -Drocludo  the  likeli- 
hood of  adequate  control  of  the  economic  and  financial  micchanism,  bulks 
too  large  for  that.     Some  economists  used  to  insist  that  depression  ^.ms 
largely  the  result  of  auto-suggestion  induced  by  the  c:^clo  theory... As 
for  the  probafole  duration  of  the  present  dcTirossion,  -^hxile  history  can 
not  Torovide  any  conclusive  precedent  for  ^hat  lies  ahead,  it  does  supply 
an  interestin-e  background  of  exDerience  upon  the  basis  of  which  the 
reader  ma3"/i?eSicate  and  base  his  hoDe  s  and  expectations. .  .Many  econo- 
mists look  for  at  least  sjiother  ten  years  of  falling  T:rices,   <5ome  much 
longer.     These  base  their  predictions  on  the  record  of  history  that 
major  corrjnodity  "orice  swings  are  governed  by  great  wars.     There  ha^e 
been  three  such  secular  price  movemients  in  the  last  century.     They  pre- 
s"'jmably  were  closely  related  to  and  caused  by  the  three  great  wars  that 
were  fought  during  this  "oeriod.     Tliese  were  the  ITa"ooleonic  Wa.rs,  the 
Civil  War  and  the  "^orld  War.     Each  of  these  major  x)rice  swings  has  had 
the     same  general  characteristics:  a  shaxo  rise  in  values  ^-"hich  finally'' 
reached  the  stage  of  severe  irxflation;  an  equally  preciioitcus  break, 
usually  comparatively  short-lived;  and  a.  prolonged  but  m.ore  gradual  de- 
cline from,  the  levels  reached  on  the  perpendicular  decline.    Price  de- 
clines following  the  two  earlier  wars  each  lastfabout  30  years,  lea,ding 
somxC  analysts  to  believe  that  the  present  trend  ^'^dll  continue  another 
twenty  years  or  so..." 

Cotton  In-  Manujfacturers  Record  for  October  16  says:  "In  the  face  of 

dustry         world  de-oression  in  textiles  during  the  last  few  years,  the  "orogress 
which  has  been  made  toward  readjue tm^ent  and  stabilization  in  southern 
cotton  manufacturing  is  a  brirht  sr^ot  on  tlie  horizon.     Indications  pXb 
that  the  industry  has  rei.ched  its  lowest  ebb  and  the  a^ath^'  of  the 
past  is  giving  way  to  constructive  reorganization  plans.     Through  di- 
versification sjid.  mianufacture  of  m.ore  finished  goods;  greater  coopera- 
tion and  consolidations;  a  better  balanced  iDroduction  ^orogram;  improved 
distribution  m.ethods  ajid  the  use  of  intellir'ent  advertising  to  broaden 
demajid,  the  textile  industry  of  the  South  should  be  placed  in  an  ad- 
vantageous "oosition  to  go  forward  uoon  a  sounder  basis.     Of  the  uiOre 
than  1,800  textile  plajits  located  in  the  Southern  States,  1,038  are 
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cotton  mills,  and  they  produce  67  Der  cent  of  the  co'jntry' s  cotton- 
goods.     On  July  31,   this  year,  there  ^ere  18,605,734  active  cotton 
spindles  in  the  South,  or  59.5  per  cent  of  the  country's  total.  T?hile 
a  few  thousand  less  on  July  31  than  a  year  a^^o ,  rctive  spindles  in 
southern  mills  were  300,000  more  than  in  1928,  and  7,456,000  in  excess 
of  the  cxtive  spindles  in  1910.     Operatin-ir  spindle-honr s  in  southern 
cotton  mills  for  the  year  ended  July  31,  1930,  ^^ere  61,878,373,000  or 
70  "oer  cent  of  the  country's  total.     In  uoint  of  activity,  therefore, 
southern  cotton  m.anuf ac turin-?  for  the  past  t'-^^elve  m.onths  has  "been  on  a 
higlier  level  than  was  generally  a.ppreciated.  .  ,  . " 

rarm  Methods  Thom.as  F.  Woodlock,  ^^iting  on  "Fanning  a  "^ay  of  Life"  in  Tlie 

"Wall  St.  Journal  for  Octo"*:er  16  says:   ^...\Te  he.ve  to-day  out  of  som.e 
120,000,000  of  peoole  aporoxim.ately  one-fourth  living  'on  the  land.' 
Are  all  these  30,000,000   'fsrm.ers'  ot  'farmers''  famdlies?  The 
'Pennsylvania  Dutch'   co^ontry  perhaps  m.ost  clearly  resemihle     the  -oros-- 
perous  ^farming'  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
recognizing  the  'fa.rm.er'   there.    But  in  what  does  he  resem-hles  the 
'wheat  raiser'   in  ICan^sas ,   in  Month  Dahota.,   in  Minnesota  and  South 
Dakota,   sa.vo  in  that  both  work  u^oon  the  land?     One  can  see  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  'way  of  life'  on  the  land  hut  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  it 
on  a  i^Torth  Dal-ota  ^^heat  farm,  ^^here  there  a.re  at  most  fov-r  m.onths'  ^ork 
to  oe  done  in  a  year,   so  far  as  the  -^heat  crop  is  concerned,  and  that 
^'ork  of  a  kind  permiitting  alm.ost  ccmDlete  mechanization.     Plow  much  of 
the  family  food  does  a  Pennsr^lvania  fa.rmior  iDuy  in  a  year  a.s  compared 
with  the  ^ wheat  raiser'  of  hcrth  Dakota?     And  ho^^'  m.uch  of  his  uroduce 
does  a  Pennsylvania,  fanrier  'sell  each  year  at  prices  m.ade  in  a  ^orld 
market  '-nich  he  is  powerless  to  affect,  miuch  less  control?    Have  -^g 
not  here  the  core  of  the  matter? ...  The  solution  seomis  equally  clear  and 
that  is  more  farm.ers  and  fewer  miore  wheat  ar-d  cot  ton  raisers.  More 
farmers  that  feed  themselves  and  their  families  with  their  own  uroduce. 
More  farmers  who  lock  upon  farming  as  a  '^ay  of  life  rather  than  as  a 
'business'   or  an  industry.     ?e"jer  'mioney-cropuers'  '^ho  imiagine  them- 
selves to  he  'farmers.'     Can  an  Oklahom.a  cotton  raiser  who  puts  all  his 
land  in  cotton  aaid  gets  in  a  norm.al  yea.r  a  quarter  of  a  hale  per  acre 
call  him.self  a  'farmer'?     Can  a  Dakota  -^hea.t  raiser  -^h-o  puts  all  hi<? 
land  in  wheat  and  gets  12  bushels  to  the  acre  call  him.sclf  a,  'farmer'? 
Is  there  any  pormaucnt  solution  for  this  kind  of  'farm  i-^rablc'iu' ?  Wliat 
other  permia.ncnt  'farm  problems'  ha.ve  ^ye  in  this  country  that  a  reason-- 
able  ajno"unt  of  intelligent  cooperation  -^ull  not  solve?" 

'Mexican  Seed  October  Bulletin  of  The  Pan  A^-erican  Union  says:   "In  aii  effort 

Importation    to  enco^ora^-e  the  developmient  of  ai?ri culture  on  a  ^'^uder  scaJe,  an  order 
was  recently  issued  permitting  the  free  imuortation  of  seed  destined  for 
agricultural  purposes.     Farmers  who  are  interested  m:ijLst  obtain  from  the 
(Mexicanpepartm.ent  of  Agricult^jre  and  promotion  a  uermAt  for  each  shiument, 

a^ter  which  they  m-ust  deposit  with  the  customis  officials  a  sum  sufficient 
to  giaarantee  the  uaynent  of  the  regular  duty.     After  it  has  been  proved 
that  the  seed  was  used  as  specified,  the  Deuartnient  of  Ag'riculture  and 
Prom.otion  will  return  the  deposit  to  the  imxiorter.     In  case  the  import 
duty  does  not  exceed  10  pesos,  the  seed  will  be  allowed  to  enter  duty 
free  without  other  form.ality  than  the  presentation  of  the  permit  issued 
by  the  departmiont. " 
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South  Dakota's         An  editorial  in  The  JjeXlj  Ar^s-Leader  ( Sioux  ^'alls,  S.Dak.) 
Eural  and    for  Octoher  4  says:  "The  neces?=ity  for  cooperation  between  the  business 
Urban  Uni-  men  of  the  city  and  those  of  the  country  ha.s  been  stressed  so  frequent- 
ty  ly  that  it  is  almost  trite.     The  desirability  of  a  co-worldng  in  af- 

fairs for  coirjT:unit2'^  development  is  obvious  and  '.widely  appreciated.  South 
Dal<:ota,  for  instance,  has  no  cities  in  the  larger  sense.     The  entire 
State  is  really  one  great  agricultural  comiTiunity .    The  prosperity  of  the 
fa.rms  and  the  progress  of  the  trading  centers  are  closely  related.  A 
decrease  in  the  farmer' s  income  is  imm.ediat  ely  reflected  in  the  to^.^Tis 
and  the  cities.     So  is  an  increase.     The  m^erchants,  banliers,  doctors, 
druggists  and  others  follo^'^  the  progress  of  the  croTDs  as  closely  as  do 
the  farm^ers  because  they  are  as  vitally  concerned  as  those  who  actually 
reap  the  crops.    The  iDroblem-s  of  the  farm  are  the  ^oroblem.s  of  South  . 
Dalcota.    IThat  is  good  for  the  farm^er  is  good  for  all  of  us.  Apprecia- 
tion of  this  ha<.s  led  to  a.  general  cooperation  that  is  extremely  bene- 
ficia^l.     This  helpful  spirit  of  understanding  and  coordinated  effort  is 
at  its  best  in  the  Sioux  Falls  vicinity.     The  business  men  of  Sioux 
Falls  and  the  business  men  of  the  farms  tackle  their  mutual  problems 
with  a  comprehensive  view. . .  '^ 


Section  3 

Department 
of  j\gri- 

culture  An  editorial  in  Wallaces'  Farmer  for  October  18  says:  "I'That 

is  the  change  in  living  habits  doing  to  the  appetite  of  Americans? 
Dr.  0.  E.  Baker,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  reports  tha.t  the 
cons"m;Dtion  of  cereals  is  goins:  down,  but  that  folks  are  eating  more 
pork  and  drinking  lots  more  mdlk.    Beef  is  less  popular . Changes  in 
eating  habits  were  bound  to  come  a.s  miore  reople  took  m.achine  tending 
Jobs  that  didn't  require  as  much  labor  as  in  the  old  days.     The  sur- 
prising thing  is  that  the  n^jmiber  of  calories  of  food  eaten  per  ca'oita 
has  gone  do'.^T.  very  little,   if  any.     The  change  is  ff-ood  news  for  the 
dairman  and  the  hog  raiser.     Perhaios  the  beef  man  will  have  to  figiure 
out  a  way  of  popularizing  somie  violent  gam.es  for  city  "oeople,   so  tha.t 
they  will  finish  the  day  with  an  overwhelming  demand  for  thick  steaks." 
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MARKET  QUOTATIOITS 

Fam 

Products  Oct,  17. — Livestock  prices:     Cattle,  slaughter  cattle,  calves, 

and  vealers,  steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $9,50  to  $12.50; 
cows,  ffood  and  choice  $5.50  to  $8.25;  heifers  (550-850  Ihs.)  good  and 
choice  $10  to  $12.75;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $10.50  to  $12.50;  feeder 
and  stocker  cattle,  steers,  good  and  choice  $7  to  $8.75.    Hogs,  heavy 
weight  (250-350  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $9.75  to  $10.25;  light  lights 
(140-160  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $9.60  to  $9.90;  slaughter  pigs  (100-130 
lbs.)  good  and  choice  $9.10  to  $9,65  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting 
pigs  excluded  from  above  quotations)  .     Sheep,  slaughter  sheep  and  lajnbs 
lambs,  good  and  choice  (90  lbs.  down)  $7.50  to  $9;  feeding  lambs  (range 
stock)  medium  to  choice  $5.50  to  $7.25. 

G-rain  prices;     lTo,l  "dark  'fe-:pring  wheat  (13^  protein)  Minneapolis 
78^  to  83i^;  Iv'o.2  red  winter  St.  Louis  86  to  86^-^;  Kansas  Citjr  82  to 
84<^;  ITo,  2  .  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago  77^;  Kansas  City 
72^;  lTo.3  yellow  corn  Chicago  80j^  to  80f^;  Minneapolis  74  to  75^; 
St'.  Louis  81-|^;  Kansas  City  78^^  to  80^;  lTo.3  white  oats  Chicagro 
35f^  to  36^^;  Minneapolis  33  to  Z2^^;  Kansas  City  35  to  36^;  No. 3  mixed 
corn  Minneapolis  72  to  73^^;  Kansas  City  77  to  78i<^. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  wtatoes  ranged  $1.75-$2  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $1.20-$1.35  f.o.b.  presque  Isle.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Round  l^Jhites  $1.50-$1.90  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.35~$1.40 
f  .o,b,  VJaupaca.New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  $15~$2l  bulk  per  ton  in 
terminal  markets;  $10'-$11  f.o.b.  Rochester.     ITorthern  Danish  t^rpe 
$22-$25  in  Cincinnati;  $9-$10  f.o.b.  Racine,  Wisconsin.     New  York  aid 
Midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  $1-$1.35  per  100  pounds  in  city  markets 
few  85f7<-95^  f.o.b.  Rochester,     ITew  York  Rhode  Island  G-i'eening  ai^ples 
$l-$l.i2-|  per  bushel  in  ITew  York  City;  $1.20  f.o.b.  Rochester.  Illi- 
nois Jonathans  $6.50-$7;  G-rimes  $5.50-$6  and  Delicious  $7.50-$8  per 
barrel  in  Chicago.     Virginia  yellow  sweet  potatoes  ranged  $2-$3  per 
cloth  top  barrel  in  eastern  cities.     Tennessee  Nancy  Halls  $1-$1.25  "oer 
bushel  hamioer  in  the  Middle  West. 

Avers^e  wice  of  Middling-  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
m^as  unchanged  at  9.50,^  per  lb.    On  the  sam^e  day  last  year  the  rrice 
stood  at  17.22^.     New  October  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  declined  1  point  to  10. 10^^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Ex- 
change were  unchanged  at  10. 10^^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  Ne'^  York  were: 
92  score,  40^;  91  score,  39^^;  90  score,  36^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Elats,  18-g-^  to  2l|-^;  Single  Daisies,  18|-^  to  19^^;  Young 
Anericas,  IS-g^  to  19^i ,   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  A^r.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  tha  purpose  of 
presenting  al!  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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PHESIDSiJT^  S  Secretary  Lainont  states  that  if  arrans-ements  can  be  made 

ITNEMFLOBISUT  he  ?.'ill  call  a  meeting  to-day  of  the  members  of  President  Hoover's 
COMITTEE  comjTiittee,  nam^ed  on  Friday,   to  coo-oerate  '^-ith  St?te  and  mmicipal 

officials  a.nd  the  ind'j.stries  in  an  effort  to  prevent  suffering 
among  the  nnemplo3^ed  d-ring  the  ^^4nter  m.onths,  according  to  the 
press  to-day.     The  report  says:   "One  of  the  pro^oosals  'A^hich  ^Hll  come  before 
these  sessions  "411  be  for  setting  ^"0  nation- 'ride  organizations  in  '"'hich  State, 
municipal  and  Torivate  interests  ^^dll  cooperate  and  it  is  considered  -ora.ctically. 
certain  that  this  will  be  adopted  because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  sit^jia.tion 
which  exists.     This  would  follo'^'  along  the  lines  of  the  action  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee nam-ed  by  president  Eardin^^  in  1921.     It  is  i:robable  tha.t  the  country  will 
be  divided  into  districts  and  efforts  m;ade  to  have  committees  form.ed  in  the  va- 
rious localities,   to  cooperate  '^'ith  the  Federal  C-overnmxent  and  the  States.... 
Dr.  C.  W.  Warburton,   secretary  of  the  Pederal  Drought  Relief  Committee,  said 
yesterday  that  agricultural  associations  formied  at  the  suggestion  of  bankers  from 
the  drought  areas  who  miet  '^'ith  President  Hoover  in  A^-^ig^ast  were  beginning  to  func- 
tion in  some  of  the  States  to  aid  local  efforts  to  afford  financial  relief  to 
farmers. ..." 


CAMPBELL  ON  The  Associated  Press  of  October  19  reports:  "Declaring  that 

WHEAT  SIT-  there  was  only  an  'imaginary'   surplus  of  wheat  because  of  the 

UATION  huge  shortage  of  other  grains,  Thom.as  D.  CaTipbell,  Montana  wheat 

grower  and  adviser  to  the  Soviet  G-overnm.ent  in  its  five-year  eco- 
nomic program,  appealed  on  Saturday  for  direct  financial  aid  from 
the  Federal  Treasury  to  'correct  this  abnorm.al  balaJice.'     In  a  lengthy  statement 
on  the  world    wheat  situation  issued  Ffter  conferences  with  President  Hoover  ajnd 
Chairman  Legge  of  the  Federal  Farm  Bosird,  Mr.  Camipbell  denounced  critics  of  the 
board,  miinimized  the  effect  on  orices  of  Russian  exports  and  hedging  on  the  Chlcagi 
market^  and  asked  that  'we  reverse  ourselves  and  thirJk  positively,  not  negatively, 
about  general  business  conditions I  expect  to  see  a  big  increase  in  the  urice 
of  farm  comjTiOdities ,  '  he  said,    'when  we  begin  looking  at  our  own  situation  a.nd  are 
not  blinded  by  what  some  other  co^ontry  is  doing.  ' 

"Mr.   Campbell  said  th^.t  he  had.  traveled  thousands  of  miles  in  Hcissia  re- 
cently inspecting  state  and  collectivized  farms  and  discussing  the  situation  with 
officials  of  the  grain  trust.     'The:^  all  know  that  it  will  take  them  several  yea.rs 
to  increase  their  production  to  equal  their  o^m  growing  requirements,'  he  said, 
'but  after  three  years  every  country  in  the  world  '''111  feel  the  keen  competition  07 
Russian  grain  exports.     Meanwhile,  our  greatest  com.petition  is  going  to  come  from. 
Canada,  '^hich  exports  from.  250  to  300  million  bushels  per  year.  '  Mr'.  Camipbell 
doubted  that  Russian  net  exports  this  year  would  exceed  20,000,000  bushels,  but 
said  that  even  assuming  that  it  would  be  60,000,000  it  was  'absurd  to  say  that  the 
present  low  -orice  of  wheat  has  been  caused  by  this  am^ll  addition  to  the  world's 
exportable  surplus  of  approximately  800,000,000  bushels  and  when  the  ^^'orld  pro- 
duces, including  Russia,  almiost  4,000,000,000  bushels  of  '-heat.'...." 
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An  Atlanta  dispatch  to  the  press  of  OctoOer  18  says:  "An 
ultimatwi  that  farmers  need  not  expect  credits  from  hanks  cooperating 
^^Ith  the  G-eor5:ia  Bankers'  Association  and  the  Georgia  Chamher  of  Com- 
m.erce  unless  they  plant  less  cotton  and  adopt  a  diversification  orograir:' 
v'as  iss-aed  Octo'oer  1?  hy  A.        Lever,  Federal  Farm  Board  representative 
The  statement  of  Mr.  Lever,  who  was  co-author  of  the  "Smith-Lever  hill, 
wa.s  issued  ai"ter  a  conference  of  officers  of  the  G-eorsia  Bardcers'  As- 
socip.tion  and  Atlanta  hankers  in  the  office  of  Eugene  Black,  governor 
of  the  sixth  Federal  Reserve  district.     'The  result  of  the  corif  erence ,  ' 
Mr.  Lever  said,    'was  that  credits  of  the  hanlrs  ^^^ould  he  m.easured  hy  the 
gpirit  in  ^''h_ich  the  farm.er  followed  the  lorogram  for  a  hotter  balanced 
agriculture  for  Georgia.  ^     In  regard  to  cotton  acrea.ge,  Mr.  Lever  sa.id 
the  conference  decided  that  planting  should  he  limited  to  not  m.ore  than 
10  acres  per  plow  anj^^here,  and  preferahly  not  m.ore  than  seven,  and  tha 
no  land  shall  he  planted  in  cotton  that  does  not  yield  at  least  one-hal 
hale  Toer  acre . 

Danish  Seed-  Danish  Foreign  Office  Journal  for  Septomher  says:    'In  Denmark 

Growing  the  cultivation  of  the  grea.ter  part  of  ordinary  seed  is  directly  hased 
Organiza-  on  contra.cts  hetween  the  seed  firm_s  and  the  growers.  Under' these  con- 
tions  tracts  the  seed  firm.s  suioply  elite  or  speciall;^"  selected  seed  at  fixed 

"orices  and  in  quantities  according  to  the  stipulated  area,  '^"-hile  the 
growers  after  cultivatin-E-  the  seed  ^^dth  close  regard  to  the  elimination 
of  anv  danger  of  crossing  deliver  the  seed  oroduced  to  the  firm.  Prac- 
tically all  the  root  seed  grown  in  Denm.ark  is  oroduced  on  the  hasis  of 
such  contra.cts,  and  this  arrangement  enables  the  seed  firms  to  exer- 
cise the  greatest  "oossihle  control  and  makes  reliability  doubly  sure, 
as  they  reserve  to  themselves  the  risht  of  free  access  to  the  ground 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  gro^.^'Une:  crop  and  examining  the  seed 
ai*ter  it  has  been  harvested. . -A  great  part  of  the  clover  seed  and  grass 
seed  is  also  produced  under  contract,  although  the  growers'  increasing 
knowledge  of  cultivation  methods  has  :""ade  the  growing  of  grass  seed  so 
reliathle  that  the  seed  firm.s  are  really  quite  safe  in  handling  non- 
contract  seed  cultivated  fromi  elite  seed  on  the  direct  responsibility 
of  the  growers  themselves ....  In  1918  the  seed  growers'   societies  lo- 
cated in  various  districts  of  Denmark  form.ed  a  national  organization, 
The  Associated  Danish  Seed  C-rowers  Union.     The  individual  local  seed 
growers'   societies  still  ""^ork  independently  in  so  far  as  their  local 
tasks  are  concerned,  and  these  ta.sks  are  not  '^uthout  reaJ  significance. 
They  include,  for  instance,  m.easures  to  prevent  the  crossing  of  seeds, 
and  divide  their  districts  into  zones  '^"ithin  '^'hich  only  special  varie- 
ties and  strains  may  be  cultivated.     The  Associated  Seed  G-ro'^^ers  Union 
su^oorts  the  local  societies  by  granting  subsidies  for  experiments  '"dth 
seed  crops,   as  well  as  in  other  ways...'^ 

Farm  Pro-  A  long  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Com.Terco  says  in  -part:  "... 

duct  ion        It  ou^ht  bjr  no'"'  to  be  clear  that  our  farm  problem  is  a  s-ood  deal  m.ore 
a  production  problem,  than  a  marketing  problem.     Not  only  do  '^e  need  to 
find  som.e  method  of  controlling-  the  total  volume  of  output,  but  it  is 
also  essential  to  devise  some  schemie  under  which  less  fertile  land  will 
be  -withdrawn  from^  the  production  of  those  crops  ^^h.o  se  .output  is  already 
too  larse.     The  need,   as  in  so  TCisny  other  instances,   is  to  concentrate 
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a  reasonable  volume  of  Droduction  on  lands  where  co?ts  a.re  lo^^est.  Ha:v- 
ing  accomplished  this  end,  or  better  still,  while  it  is  beine*  accom- 
plished,  the  ■oroblein  of  what  to  do  ^^-ith  lands  thus  vacated  should  re- 
ceive seriotTs  attention.     At  the  same  time,  a.nd  as  a  oart  of  the  uro- 
gram, of  course,   Questions  of  economies  a^nd  efficiency  in  x)roduction 
involvin^^,  for  example,   education  in  the  selection  of  seeds  and  in 
methods  of  cultivation,  harvesting,  etc.,  m.ust  be  dealt  with  intelli-. 
Gently  and  constructively.     Now  all  these  pha.se s  of  ae^ri culture  as  a 
business  enterprise  have  lone-  been  the  theme  of  man^/  agricultural  '"^.is- 
quisitions.     Some  progress  has  been  made  here  and  there  in  these  direc- 
tions,    Pranlrness,  ho'^^ever,  demands  that  it  be  bluntly  said  that  h^irdljr 
a  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  ^ork  that  must  be  done..." 

Rubber  Uses  Popular  Mechanics  for  !Tovemner  says:   "Rubber  mileoosts  and 

sign  standards  are  beins-  installed  a.lon.5^  somie  sections  of  G-erma.n 
highways  to  make  travel  safer  for  motorists,  particularly  "liere  roads 
are  na.rrow.     These  flexible  posts,  minted  in  brip;ht  colors,  bend  to 
a  horizontal  "oo  sit  ion  if  a.  car  strikes  them,  bu.t  soring  back  into 
shaoe  ^^uthout  dama^re  when  the  ma^chine  ••  has  "jassed  over  them." 

Tubercular  The  Medical  Officer  (London)  for  Sootember  27  says:   "In  his 

Milk  in        latest  annual  report  a,s  medical  officer  of  health  for  Preston,  Dr. 
Britain        P.  A.   Shaxoe  expresses  di saooointment  in  regard  to  the  Tuberculosis 
(in  Cattle)  Order,  1925.     He  YTites:   'Considering  that  the  Order  has 
now  been  in  force  for  over  four  years  and  that  tuberculosis  of  the 
udder  is  one  of  the  conditions  notifiable  under  the  Order,   it  does 
not  aopear  to  have  had  any  material  effect  in  reducing  the  percentage 
of  tubercular  milk,  for  instead  of  the  farmer  or  m.ilk-producer  report- 
ing suspected  animals,   infected  milk  supplies  are  the  cause  of  the 
discovery  of  the  suspected  animals.     Health  authorities  throughout  the 
country  are  compelled  to  spend  hu-^-e  sums  of  money  a.nnually  in  the  de- 
tection of  infected  sam.ples  a.nd  the  tracing  of  such  samples  to  their 
sources  of  ori.?in.     The  offending  cattle  are  detected  and  dealt  "<ath 
under  the  Order,  in  the  majorit^^  of  instances,  only  by  m.eans  of  the 
investigations  undertal^en  by  the  local  authority,  as  most  cases  showed 
that  the  offendin^^  animal  wa.s  a  clinical  case  of  tuberculosis  of  the 
udder  and  in  all  probability  must  have  been  reco-mized  or  suspected 
by  the  owner.     In  some  few  instances  in  which  this  was  not  so,  there 
was  a  history  of  the  recent  removal  of  an  anim.al  from,  the  herd,  ^""hich 
would  account  for  the  infection.     The  Order,   therefore,  is  not  likely 
to  reduce  the  incidence  of  infected  milk.     Cowkeepers  ought  to  consider 
more  seriou.sly  their  resoonsibilites  under  the  Order  and  local  author- 
ities Can  materially  assist  them:  by  the  appointment  o; '  specially- 
trained  ^^hiolc-time  veterinary  officiai.ls  chare-ed  ^.^'ith  the  responsibility 
of  seoin.=^; that  this  Order  is  com.piled  ^ith  and  in  cases  where  there  is 
neelect,  the  law  should  be  enforced,     propaganda  work  will  do  much  to 
educate  milk  producers  in  this  respect,  but  to  expect  the  Tuberculosis 
Order  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle  or  reduce  tu- 
bercular infected  milk  supolies  to  any  serious  extent  as  the  Order  is 
at  the  present  time  being  carried  out  is  neither  reasonable  nor  likely J 
Doctor  Sharpe  adds  that  for  the  present  large  centers  of  copulation 
Can  only  lessen  the  distribution  of  infected  milk  by  continuing  their 
efforts  to  discover  these  suoplies  by  frequent  samplin-?-  and  subjecting 
such  samoles  to  a    biological  examina.tion. " 


Octo'oer  20,  1930. 


T^J-rkey  An  editorial  in  California  Cultivator  for  October  11  says:  "At 

Outlook        this  tirre  of  the  year  results  of  the  year's  -"-ork  in  tu.rirey  raising  oe- 
sin  to  oe  visible  as  the  matured  crox)  i<^  aoout  read^^  to  oe  make  ted  dur- 
ing the  amoroachins:-  holiday  season.     He"Dorts  from  the  Western  States 
which  are  hea^vj^  producers  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  crop  in  that 
area  rill  be     15  per  cent  short  of  the  one  m.arketed  last  year.  However, 
due  to  the  lower  bujdng  "oo^^^er  of  the  !Mation  as  a  ^"^hole,   it  is  r)robable 
that  lorices  will  be  about  the  sam.e  as  in  1929.     The  formation  of  a  great 
turkey  m.arketing  association  which  takes  in  aJl  of  the  Western  States 
should  have  a  marked  effect  on  orderl^^  m.arketing  of  this  year's  crop 
and  may  act  to  stimulate  sales  and  "oossibly  to  raise  Torices  slightly...^ 

Wool  Market  The  Comm.ercial  Bulletin  (Boston)  for  October  18  says:  "The 

domestic  wool  market  has  been  very  slow  and,   in  s^^ots,   soft.  The 
ITational  Wool  Marketing  Corporation  has  this  week  reaffirmied  its  -oolicy 
of  stabili  z|,liion  of  '^^ool  "orices,   so  far  as  "oossible.     For  the  moment 
it  is  a  bu^'ers'  miarket,  despite  miore  or  less  resistance  from,  dealers. 
Merinos  in  the  foreign  m.arkets  are  steady.     Crossbreds,  ho^^'ever,  are 
^'Sak.     Advance  offering's  from.  Montevideo  of  the  ne^^  cli'o  wools  are 
bein?:-  made  at  prices  very  close  to  im"Dorting  uarity.     The  m.a.nuj actur- 
in.?  TDosition,  esioecially  "'ith  reference  to  worsteds,  is  di sa.ppointing. 
Woolens  are  in  slightly  better  Toosition," 
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MABKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  .  Oct.   18. — Eogs,  heavy  weight  (250-350  los.)  good  p.nd  choice 

$9.65  to  ^10.15;  lis^ht  lights  (140-160  Its.)  good  and  choice  $9.50 
to  .$9*85;   slaughter  pigs  (100-130  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $9  to  $9.50 
(soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  ahove  t^jotations)  . 

C-rain  TDrices:    ITo ,  1  dark  northern  spring  v\hea,t  (13^  -orotein) 
Minneapolis  78^  to  Q'S^d;',  Iao  ,2  red  winter  St.  Louis  86  to  87'^;  Kansas 
City  Q2^r^  to  83^-^;  Ho, 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  hasis)  Kansas 
City  72t  to  78^^';  1:0.3  mixed  corn  Chicago  80t(?^;  Minneapolis  72  to 
iZd;  Kansas  City  77^^  to  78^^^;  Ho. 3  yello^/^  corn  Chicago  80i  to  80f^; 
MinneaiDolis  74  to  76(^4;  St.  Louis  80^^;  Kansas  City  78^-  to  79i<^;  Ho .  3 
white  oats  Chicago  35^^  to  36^;  Minneapolis  32  to  32-|-^;   St.  Louis 
36r^;  Kansas  City  35  to  36/^. 

Average  -':rice  of  Middling  sTDot  cotton  in  10  designa.ted  mar'xets 
declined  2  iDoints  to  9.48(^  rer  lh.     On  the  corresponding  day  one  yea.r 
ago  the  T)rice  stood  at  17.21^.     He^-^'  October  future  contracts  on  the 
Hew  Yorh  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  3  points  to  10.13r?^,  and  on  the 
Hew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchans^e  advanced  1  iDoint  to  10.11/^. 

TTnolesale  "orices  of  fresh  creamery  hutter  at  He'-^^  York  were: 
92  score,  40^^;  91  score,   39^;  90  score,  36^. 

l^^rholesale  lorices  of  Ho .  1  fresh  American  cheese  at  Hew  York  were 
Flats,  18i^>  to  21-3-,^;  Sin-le  Daisies,  18^^  to  19^^^;  Young  Americas, 
isiv-  to  19f^. 

Maine  sacked  Creen  Mountain  Dotatoes  $1,75-$2.15  per  100  pomids 
in  ea.stern  terminal  markets:  slightly  stron^^er  at  $1.25-$1.35  f.o.h. 
Presoue  Isle.     Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Whites  steady  at  $1.50-$1.90  per 
100  TDounds  in  Chicago  carlo t  market;  higher  at  $1.40-$1.50  f.o.D. 
WauT^aca  section.     Hew  York  Danish-t;^.rpe  caVoage  $16-$25  oulk  per  ton  in- 
large  markets;  $10-$12  f  .o.h.  western  Hew  York  points,  ^'^ith  sacked 
stock  returning  $12-$15.     Horthern  Canish-type  steady  at  $22- $25  in 
Cincinnati;  $9-$10  Wisconsin  points.     Hew  York  yellow  onions  m.ostlj^ 
$1-$1.60  per  100-poujid  sack  in  consuming  centers;  stronger  at  90^5-95^ 
f.o.o.  Rochester  district.     Midwestern  yellows  Johhin^  at  $1-$1.40 
Der  100  Dounds,  hut  as  low  as  QQd  in  Chicago,     The  50-pound  "bags  of 
midwestern  ycllo^^s  sold  m.ostly  at  45r!f-85,^  in  large  terminals,  and 
Colorado  Yalencia-t;;rpe  onions  at  85^-$1.35  ,  '^ath  some  as  lo'"'  as  65^. 
Hew  York  Rhode  Island  Greening  aOTles  johhin^:  ait  $1-$1.15  loer  oushel 
basket  in  Hew  York  City,  ^^'ith  Illinois  apples  generally  $1.50-$2.25 
in  Chicago.     Eastern  Crrimes  $1.25-$1.50  in  city  markets,  '^Ith  smaller 
sizes  low  as  $2.50  per  barrel,  f.o.h,  Potomac  Valley  points.  Virginia 
j/ellow  varieties  of  sweet--oo tatoes  m^ostly  $2-$3.50  per  barrel  in 
large  distribu.ting  centers,  '^uth  bushel  hampers  from  Hew  Jersey  at 
$1.25-$2,  and  southern  Hancy  Halls  bringing  mostly  $1-$1.25  per  bushel 
(Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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UHEMPLOYl^IEM'  Tlie  press  to-day  reports  that  Secretary-  Lamont,   after  a 

COMMITTEE  conference  '"ith  President  Hoover,  indie- ted  thpt,  as  cchairman  of 

the  Caoinet  committee  ai^pointed  Sat^jirday,  he  w^ould  svr-r-cn  his 
associates  to  a  session  immediately  f ollo-''--ing  the  r^^mlar  Cabinet 
2-athering.     Th--  re"cort  srys ;   '^Secretaries  Hyde,  H^'^arley,  TilO'jr,  Davis  and  Mellon, 
rith  the  addition  of  Ec-ene  h'eyer,   ^-overnor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  consti- 
tute miemhershi^  of  the  President's  commiittee  and  ^'-ith  one  or  t-o  exceptions  are 
expected  to  he  on  hand.     In  advance  of  the  session,  Secretary  Lam-ont  m^de  a  visit 
to  Xe^  York  to  gather  o^^inion  of  husiness  leaders  on  the  outlook,  ^^h.ile  a  mjm-Oer 
of  economdc  and  industrial  studies  >-a.ve  oeen  m.?de  for  the  President  "both  ^oy  of- 
ficial or.; aniz'^ lions  and  "by  sem.i-Driva.te  institutions,   such  as  the  Chamiber  of  Oom.- 
merce  of  the  Jn^ced  States,  ^jnder  whose  jurisdiction  the  business  survey  systemi 
has  been  ke:ot  in  operation  since  last  fall.     Results  of  the  inquiry  ^ill  not  be 
known  until  the  comjnittee  assembles  to-day,  but  it  was  intimated  that  the  a^drndn- 
istration  contGm.n)lated  seeking  lar^re  relief  a'OToro-oriat ions  from  Congress...." 


LE&G-S  0I\  The  ouinion  thet  unices  for  af'ricult"ral  comrodities  had 

FARM  PRICES        reached  the  bottom,  and  they  would  gradually  imiDrove  was  expressed 
yesterday  by  Chairm.an  Legge  of  the  Pa.rm  Board,  according  to  the 
press  to-day.     Commodity  m.arkets  "are  doing  better  in  showing  an 
independence  of  the  stock  m.arket  to  an  extent  which  they  haven't  shown  for  some 
time,"  he  said,  adding  that  ^hiile  industrial  stocks  fell  last  week  agricult^jral 
price  levels  were  m^aintained  a.t  about  the  samie  uoint.     "The  feeling  in  the  trade, 
he  continued,   "must  be  that  the  comm-odity  m.arkets  are  through  liquidating."  He 
believed  urice  levels  for  agricultural  cor.imodit le s  will  probably  "hang  around" 
the  present  unices  for  a  t  imie  and  then  gradually  improve. 


THE  STOCK  The  ITew  York  Tim.es  to-day  says:  "Jinancial  m-arkets  here 

MARKET  and  in  the  urincipal  Eurouean  centers  thre-"^  off  ;^"esterday  the  fit 

of  desuondency  which  has  griuued  them,  for  several  weeks  and  in  an 
apurrently  concerted  retvrn  of  confidence  m.oved  stea.dily  higher. 
The  stock  market,  w-iich  h-ad  finished  la.st  week  at  the  lowest  levels  ^''et  attained 
on  the  reaction,  ouened  firm,  and  rained  strength  throughout  the  day  und^r  the 
impetus  of  an  "Tiinterrupted  buying  dem.and  that  seemed  to  reflect  a  com.plete_  shift 
of  market  sentim.ent  over  the  week-end.     Wheat  and  corn  joined  the  advance  and 
cotton  rose  nearly  one-quarter  cent  a  uovjid,  while  the  foreign  bond  m.arket ,  which 
has  lately  sho'vn  acute  weakness,  rallied  strongly  on  the  encoura.ging  news  of  the 
vote  of  confidence  given  Chancellor  Sruening  in  Germany.    Fromi  London,  Paris,  and 
Berlin  "same  reuorts  of  renewed  strength,  extending  in  som.e  cases  to  sharp  recov- 
eries and  it  auueared  that  the  urincipal  financial  centers  of  the  ^orld  wc-re  be- 
ginning to  recover  their  courage  after  a  long  period  of  fear  and  uncertainty...." 
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Bovine  The  Medical  Officer  (London)  for  Octooer  4  says:   "A  recent 

Tu.'berculo sis     supiDlement  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  Canadian  T^aherculosis  Association 
contains  two  contri  outions ,  one  oy  Dr.   Camphell  Laidla''^  entitled 
'Dr.  J.   G-.  Rutherford  a,nd  ¥ovine  Tuherculo sis ,  '   the  other  'Bovine 
Tuberculosis  in  its  Relation  to  Infection  in  Children,'    oy  Dr.  '1. 
Price,  which,   taken  together,  s-ive  a  very  lucid  Dicture  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting^  and  imioortant  controversies  which  have  stirred  the 
medical  world.  .  .  Doctor  Price  ^ives  an  admiraole  -oicture  of  the  tnae 
role  of  oovine  t^jherculo sis  in  human  pathology.     Robert  Koch  was  rieht 
in  saying  that  bovine  tubercle  had  little  if  anything  to  do  with  the 
tuberculosis  of  the  adult  hum.an  and  tha.t  in  countries  where  all  milk  is 
Toasteiurized  it  has  com"Daratively  little  influence  in  child  tuberculosis, 
likewise;  yet  in  countries  where  ra"'^'  miilk  is  consun^.  d,   the  bovine  form, 
is  more  frequent  than  the  human  form,  in  the  tuberculosis  oi  infancy. 
There  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  all  forms  of  tuberculosis 
are  implanted  in  infancy,  but  whereas  the  human  form  frequently  lies 
dormant  for  years,   the  bovine  formx  starts  action  almost  a.t  once  and 
either  kills  the  host  or  eventually  lies  permanently  dormant  if  the 
host  recovers;   so  that  in  adults,   tuberculosis  due  to  the  bovine  organ- 
ism is  ne^li-p:ible.     We  can  not  find  in  Doctor  Price's  admirable  sketch 
of  infant  tuberculosis,  or  elsewhere,   reference  to  one  matter  -'^'hich  in 
our  oTDinion  requires  to  be  brouight  forward  for  consideration.   Calmette'  s 
method  of  stem.ming  tuberculosis  in  those  exposed  to  m.assive  infection 
aio^lios  only  to  the  human  form.     In  France,  all  m.ilk  is  pasteimized,  so 
bovine  tuberculosis  is  uncomjnon.     When  Calmette' s  orocess  is  introduced 
into  England,   it  may  fail  to  loroduce  the  results  it  is  alles^ed  to  do 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,   for  in  En^^laJid  the  milk  sui^ply  is — 
^'''hat  our  wretched  code  a.llo'^'s  it  to  be,  and  bovine  tuberculosis  is 
frequent ..." 

An  editorial  in  The  Florida  Tim.es-Union  for  October  16  says: 
"At  the  present  tim.e  the  Florida  citrus  industry  is  entering  on  a  new 
period  of  discovery  and  of  development.     The  citrus  industry  is  finding 
itself,     is  discovering  new  ways  and  m.ethods  by  which  to  conduct  its 
important  business;  also,   this  industry  is  discovering  new  uses  for 
the  fruit  that  it  has  been  -oroved  can  be  grown  successfully  and  in  abun- 
dance, the  latter  practically  ^.^uthout  limit.     At  the  present  time  more 
citrus  fru.it  is  being-  canned,   or  will  be  canned  in  the  present  season, 
than  in  any  tim.e  Dast.     More  fruit,  also,  ^ill  be  used  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  juice,   that  is  com.ins"  into  TDopular  favor  to  a  surprising-  and 
gratif^^ing-  extent.     In  this  latter  connection  the  Florida  Citrus  Ex- 
change has  announced  the  malcin^r  of  contracts  ^ith  one  of  the  largest 
dairy  corporations  of  the  country  for  the  distribution  of  fresh  orange 
juice  to  consumers,  just  as  they  are  furnished,  in  their  homes,  ^ith 
milk. ..  .Also  ,  it  is  auite  possible  that  by  keeping  inferior  citrus 
fruits  ou.t  of  the  market,  and  utilizing  them  as  above  indicated,  better 
prices  will  be  received  by  the  growers,  and  will  be  paid  gladly  by 
consumers  who  thus  will  be  enabled  to  secure  first  quality  fruit  only. 
All  these  things  are  likely  to  ^ork  for  the  very  best  interest  of  citrus 
fruit  growers,  and  especially  ^^^ith  the  best  of  business  management  ap- 
plied all  along  the  line,  from  the  growers  to  delivery  to  consumers  of 
fruit  and  canned  citrus  uroducts,  and,  no'^^,  citru.s  fruit  juices  also. 
The  citrus  industry  of  Florida  is  finding  its  way,   is  advancing  by  and 
because  of  cooperation. . . " 


Citrus  In- 
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An  editorial  in  S^acce?sful  Farming  for  November  says  i  "I'arm 
ToroxE  rtj^  is  visible;  it  is  ta;5ced  on  sis'ht.    Much  urban  Dropertj^'  is 
invisible;  it  escapes  the  assessors'  eyes.     By  bringing  it  to  lisht 
and  T3rox)erly  assessing  it  rural  taxyoajrers  are  saved  millions  of 
dollars.     The  story  of  how  several  hundred  Illinois  farmers  resisted 
unfair  ta;^es  and  secured  relief,  by  bajiding  together  and  goin^  into 
courts,   is  told  on  another  page.     Fnere  similar  conditions  exist, 
similar  relief  may  be  had.     Other  States  are  r-orking  along  other  lines. 
The  newly  created  State  Board  of  Assessment  and  Review,  in  lo^^a,  con- 
cluded its  first  year  on  July  1.     In  tha.t  time  it  had  listed  for  taxa- 
tion 025,000,000  '^'orth  of  miblic  utility  oroperty  and  real  estate  ^'^hidi. 
had  e3c.a'oed  its  'oroDer  share  of  taJKies,  and  $100,000,000  ^^orth  of  m.oneys 
and  'jredits,   stocks  and  bonds,  which  the  o'^ners  had  fa.iled  to  reveal 
to  th3  assessors.     This  enabled  the  board  to  order  a  reduction  of  one- 
half  m.ill  in  the  State  tax  levy,  from  11  mills  in  1930  to  10^  mills 
in  1931,  a  saving  of  $500,000,  of  ^^hich  $300,000  ^^-ill  be  to  rural  tax- 
payers.    A  still  larger  saving  was  effected  in  school,  village,  to'^Ti- 
ship,  and  cornty  taxes,  ^-^here  the  greater  ;oart  of  the  tax  burden  lies 
and  tne  m.o^t  extravagance  exists." 

Food  Prices  Retail  food  r)rices  in  the  United  States  as  reported  to  the 

Bureau  of  Labor  Sta.tistics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
showed  an  increase  of  arooroximirt ely  one  and  a  third  "oer  cent  on 
Seut  .  15,   1930,  '^hen  com'oared  ^■'^-ith  Au^.  15,   1930,  and  a  decrease  of 
almost  nine  and  one-half  oor  cent  since  Sout .   15,  1929.     The  bureau's 
weighted  index  n"cmbe.rs,  ^^'ith  average  ^orices  in  1913  as  100.0,  were 
160.8  for  Sept.  15,  1929,     143.7  for  Aug.  15,   1930,  and  145.5  for 
Sept,  15,  1930.     During  the  month  from  Au^:,  15,  1930,   to  Sept.  15,  1950, 
18  articles  on  which  m.onthly  TDrices  were  secured  increased  as  follows: 
Strictly  fresh  eggs,  11  per  cent;  pork  chops,   7  "oer  cent;  lard,  6  per 
cent;  chuck  roast,  butter,  and  potatoes,  3  p'^r  cent;  rib  roast,  plate 
beef,  slicG(?  bacon,   canned  red  salm.on,  and  navy  beans,  2  per  cent;  sir- 
loin steak,  round  steak,  leg  of  lamib,  cheese,   and  rice,  1  per  cent;  and 
sliced  ham.  •  aM  hens,  less  than  five-tenths  of  1  vev  cent,  Elers-en 
articles  decreased:  Onions,  10  "oer  cent;  cabbage,  9  per  cent;  Torijnes, 
4  per  cent;  s^ogar,  3  per  cent;  flour,  2  per  cent;  oleomargarine,  canned 
tomatoes,  coffee,  bananas,  and  oranges,  1  ioer  cent;  and  tea  less  than 
five-tenths  of  1  per  cent.     The  following  13  articles  sho^-^^ed  no  change 
in  the  month:  fresh  miilk,  evai^orated  milk,  vegetable  la.rd  substitute, 
bread,  cornmeal,  rolled  oats,   cornflaZ^es,  ^'^heat  cereal,  m^a^caroni ,  pork 
and  beans,  canned  corn,  canned  T)eas ,  and  raisins. 

Meat  Prices  Most  meats  are  wholesaling  at  present  from^  one-fifth  to  one- 

third  lower  than  they  were  a  year  ago,  Wm.  Ifnitfield  Woods  of  Chicago, 
president  of  the  Institute  of  Ajnerican  Meat  Packers,  stated  at  Chicago, 
Octob^r-.SO,   in  addressing  members  of  the  institute  in  session  there  in 
annual  convention.     The  wholesale  trices  of  fresh  pork  cuts  are  slightly 
lower  ,  now  than  they  were  la.=^t  3^ear,  but  the  urices  of  smoked  pork  cuts 
are  slightly  higher,  he  added.     The  institute  is  the  trade,  research, 
and  educational  organization  which  represents  the  American  industry. 
Several  hundred  packers  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  whose 
sales  aggregate  more  than  three  billion  dollars  annaully,  are  in  attend- 
ance.    "Pollening  a  decided  improvement  in  demand,  which  became  appar- 
ent about  two  months  ago,   the  wholesale  urices  of  most  meats,  esioecially 
beef  and  veal,  have  strengthened  som.e^«^hat  from  the  relatively  low  levels 
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reached  during  the  swmer,  hut  are  substantially  lower  than  the3^  were 
a  year  a.f^o , "  Mr.  Woods  stated.     "The  declines  in  heef  "orices,  as  com- 
Dared  ^^'ith  a  year  ago,  fun  from  20  to  35  per  cent,  varying  according 
to  grade  and  weight.     In  e-eneral,  the  choicest  grades  have  declined 
lea=^t.     Veal  lorices  are  froir,  13  to  20  per  cent  lower  than  a  year  ago. 
Fresh  pork  "orices  have  fluctuated  considerahl:*  during  the  last  t'^^o 
months  and  at  uresent  are  slightly  lower  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 
Smoked  meats,  which  have  remained  relatively  steady  during  thj  last 
few  months,  are  from.  5  to  10  per  cent  higher  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 
The  wholesale  Drices  of  lamb,  which  in  September  reached  the  lowest 
level  since  1914,  are  still  very  low.     SuDplies  are  iDlentiful  and 
present  wholesale  x^rices  are  about  30  "oer  cent  lower  than  they  were  a 
year  ago," 


Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  The  Fruit  Products  Journal  for  October  says: 

"Facts  about  nure  food  can  successfully  compete  ^"^uth  music  or  dra.ma  for 
the  attention  of  the  radio  a.udience,  in  the  exiDerience  of  "'Y.  Vincent, 
chief  of  the  western  district  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra.tion, 
United  Staites  Department  of  Agriculture.     Ee  arrives  at  this  conclusion 
because  hundreds  of  letters  fromi  the  audiences  of  three  National  Broad- 
casting Company  sta.tions  of  the  Pacific  coast  testify  that  inform.ation 
on  'how  to  read  the  label'   given  by  Mr,  Vincent  each  Throrsday  morning 
at  9.45  o'clock,  m.akes  ahsorbinFly  interesting  reading.     Most  of 
Mr.  Vincent's   'fan  mail'   includes  reauests  for  additional  facts  on 
how  to  read  the  label  a,s  a  guide  to  discriminating-  buyin?^  of  foods 
and  dru^^s.     Women's  clubs  havini^  lars^e  m.em.bershi^s  have  taken  up  the 
study  in  a  body.     Some  housewives  in\ite  their  neialibors  in  to  listen 
to  the  broadcast  and  discuss  the  subjects  later.     Educational  institu- 
tions,  too,  rea.lize  tha,t  the  homemaker  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
food  law.     An  instructor  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
writes:   'If  your  talks  are  available  for  distribution  we  should  be 
glad  to  have  a  set  for  reference  and  use  with  classes  in  Food  Economics. 
Food  m.anuf acturers  are  equally  enthusiastic  over  the  series  of  talks. 
They  feel  that  consumer  inf orm.a.tion  will  better  the  sale  of  ouality 
loroducts.     One  writes:    'Snrely  your  talks  in  the  interest  of  pure  foods 
are  helioful  to  any  manuf a.cturer  who  i^  endea^vorin^  to  Dut  his  Tjroducts 
out  in  a  worth  while  manner.'     Another:    'In  our  house  organ  which  .9:oes 
to  5,300  producers  we  are  ^rintin^^  a  notice  of  yoiir  ba.TiDad.nast.'  And 
yet  an-o ther:   'We  have  always  been  firm  believers  in  the  T)olicy  of  edu- 
cating- the  ultim.ate  consumer  into  reading  the  labels  in  the  packa.ges  af 
food  Toroducts,  or  drugs,  v^hich  she  may  purchase.'..." 
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Section  4 
MAPJCST  QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

products  Oct,  20. — Livestock  r^rices:     Cattle,   slpu.srhter  cattle, 

calves  and  vealers,   steers  (11C0-15C0  l"bs.)  £:ood  and  choice  $9.25 
to  $12.50;  cows,  s-ood  and  choice  $5,50  to  $8.25;  heifers  (550-550 
l"bs.)  e^ood  and  choice  $9.75  to  $12.50;  vealers,  eood  an'I  choice 
$10.50  to  $12.50;  feeder  and  stccker  cattle,   steera,  good  and  choice 
$7  to  ^8.75.     Hogs,  heavy  weight  (250-350  lbs.)  good  and  choice 
$9.50  to  $10.05;^light  lights  (140-160  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $9.25 
to  $9.65;   slaughter  pi^-s  ( 100-130  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $8.50  to 
$9.25  (soft  or  oily  hcgs  and  rca^^tin^-  "oigs  excluded  froin  above  quo- 
ta.tions.)     Sheer,   slaughter  sheep  and  lajr.bs,   lambs,   ?ood  ajnd  choice 
(90  lbs.  doTTi)  $8.25  to  .^9.50;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medi^jm  to 
choice  *5.50  to  $7.50. 

C-rain  ;orices:    ^o .  1  dark  northern  sprint-  wheat  (l3fo  lorotein) 
Mi-^nea,-Dolis  80  .^/S  to  84  3/8^^;  510.2  red  winter  St.  Louis  87  to  887^; 
Kans'^^s  Cit^^  84  to  85^^;^  .  !To .  2  hard  winter  (not  on  T^rotein  basis) 
Kansas  Cit"  "^4  to  74?/^.;  *'To.3  mixed  corn  Chicago  80i-  to  80f ; 
MinneaDolis  "3^  to  74^^;  Kansas  City  78  to  80,^-  :To  .  3  yellow  corn 
Chi.2---o  old  81  to  8li.^;  I.IinneaDolis  75i^  to  76i^;   St.  Louis  Soi  to 
81rj;  Kansas  City  79^-^  to  81^;  No, 3  white  oats  Chica^^o  ZStdl  Minneap- 
olis 32  5/8  to  72  7'r^;  St.  Louis  36^;  Kansas  City  36^^.' 

Avera^^e  "'"ri  :s  of  Middling  sDot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  10  ^Doints  to  9.58^^  "oer  lb.     On  the  same  da,^'  one  year  ago  the 
lorice  ^tood  at  l'\31^.     New  October  future  contracts  on  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  advanced  7  points  to  10.20r^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange  advanced  12  points  to  10.23(5^. 

^/holesale  -orices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  ^^C,f;  91  scor«,  39^;  90  score,  . 

IV^-Lolesale  "orices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  Ne^  York 
were;  flats,  to  21-|c^;   Single  Daisies,  18^^^  to  19-i-^^;  Young 

America.s,  18^^  to  19^^, 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  I'ountain  uotatoes  $1.75-$2,25  per  100  uounds 
in  laree  city  ma^rkets;   st-^.ady  at  $1.25~$1.35  f.o.b.  Aroostook  County 
■Doints,     Northern  Hound  ^ites  hisrher  at  $1.55- $2  per  100  T)o^Jnds  in 
Chicago  carlo t  market;  ^00  few  sales  to  establish  a  price  in  Wisconsin 
because  most  warehouses  closed  to  ^-^jard  against  field-frosted  stock. 
New  York  Danish-tyoe  caxbage  stronger  at  $18- $25  per  ton  in  terminal 
markets;  .*11-^13  f  .07b.  western  New  York  iDoints,  ^ith  sacked  s-  ock  a.t 
$13-$16.     Northern  Dpnish"t;^7pe  slirritly  strorger  at  southeastern 
Wisconsin  ucints  abound  S9..:'0-$10  per  ton,  f.o.b.  usual  terms.  New 
York  yellow  onions  mostly  fl.lO~Sl. 65  per  100-pound  sack  in  city 
distributing  centers;  90-'5~95^;f  f.o.b.  shipping  uoints.  Midwestern 
yelle-s  jobbin.^  at  80(Z^-.$1.65  in  terminal  markets.     The  ^50-pound  sacks 
brou--it  gener-^lly  45(^-65,^  in  cons^omdnn-  centers.     The  2t  inch  Valencia- 
type  onions  were  returning  90'^-$1.10  per  100-pound  sack  at  shipping 
poin'-s  in  Colorado  and  $1.25-$1.85  in  city  markets.     New  York  Rhode 
Isla"''.  G-reering  ai^ples  Jobbed'at  $1-$1.50  per  bushel  basket  in  terminal 
markets;   $1.15  f.o.b.  western  New  York  points.     Chicap^o  reported 
Illihoig  Jonathans  a.  $1.65-$1.75  per  bushel  or  $6.50-$7  per  barrel. 
Eastern  /l-rimes  $1.40~$1.50  ner  bushel  basket  in  a  few  cities.  Virginia 
yellow  sweet  potatoes  jobbing  at  $2,25-$3  Der  barrel  in  New:.York  Cit^^ 
with  Delaware  a.nd  Maryland  bushel  hampers  at  $1-$1.15,   (Prepared  by 
Bu.  of  Agr,  Econ.) 
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COLOm  WOODS 
TO  HSAJ)  OT- 
EMPLOYIvIEIMT 
AID 


A  national  orgajiizption  to  deal  ^'^'ith  unemployment  T^roblems 
"bef^an  to  taJce  shape  yesterday  '''hen  President  Hoover,  after  a  con- 
ference T^ith  a  special  ^-rou-p  of  Cabinet  members,  announced  designa- 
tion of  Col.  Arthur  Woods,  a  form.er  ITew  York  police  commissioner, 
to  head  it,  according  to  the  press  to-day.     The  report  says:  "An 
immedia.t^  miuster  of  plans  and  personnel  under  his  direction  was 
forecast ..  .While  the  president  is  said  to  regard  the  situ'-tion  as  serious,  Dartic- 
ularly  as  unomi3lo;'nnent  ha.s  a  drou^Tht  "orohlem  rujinins'  parallel  to  it  ^f^hich  entails 
efforts  both  in  city  and  a.griculti;2-'al  zones,  he  is  alF.o  anxious  to  prevent  exag- 
geration in  discussionr  of  t}~'e  subject.     From  data  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
Government,  largely  compiled  by  the  Census  and  Labor  branches,   the  niLmbcr  of  un- 
employed worker'-s  was  Tolacod  at  3,500,000  and,  it  was  pointed  out,  1,000,000  persons 
are  alwa:/s  so  unoniDlovcd, . . "     


AT  IfflAT  PACKERS  A  Chicago  dispatch  to-day  reports:  "A  prediction  that  the 

INSTITUTE  COIT-  butcher  of  tomorrow  may  be  like  a  caJfeteria  chef,  and  clerks  may 
VSNTIOIT  serve  out  meat  like  restaurant  waiters,  wa.s  made  by  John  H.  Mohler 

of  the  Federal  Department  of  Agricultm^e ,  in  reviewing  the  progress 
of  livestock  and  m.ea.t  industry  before  the  Institijte  of  American  Meat 
Packers  convention  3^esterda3^.     'It  ta^kes  no  longer  to  buy  meat  in  the  average  Ajner- 
ican  butcher  shor)  than  it  requires  to  buy  any  other  form,  of  food,'  Mr.  Mohler  said, 
'Wider  use  of  mea,t  can  be  expected  by  m.aking  it  easier  to  buy.  '      Exports  of  meats 
and  fats  from  the  United  States  in  1930  will  probably  exceed  $150,000,000  in  value, 
according  to  Charles  S.  Horrick  of  the  institute's  forei-m  relations  and  trade  com- 
mittee.   Durins:  the  first  eight  m^onths  T^a.cking  product  ex-oorts  were  worth  $110,000,- 
000,  he  said. ..." 


CA^IADIAIT  AlHD  A  London  disT^atch  to-day  states  that  at  the  Imiperial  Confcr- 

AUSTRALIaK  once  yesterday  it  was  said  the  mpst  important  Question  facing  Canada 
WHEAT  and  Australia,  was  that  of  the  dis-posal  of  wheat.     The  siibjcct  was 

gone  over  in  all  its  pha.ses.     The  committee  is  working  on  a  m.arkct- 
ing  plan,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  give  the  dom.inions  a  guaranteed 
market  in  the  United  Kingdom,  a  spokosm.an  said.     He  added  that  during-  the  last  five 
years  an  averaJ;o  of  forty-seven  per  cent  of  the  wheat  inrported  into  the  British 
Isles  Came  from  the  dominions  and  the  object  of  the  present  endeavor  is  to  incroa.so 
^Ms  to  at  least  fifty  per  cent.     Otherwise  the  quota,  scheme  is  not  likely  to  bo 
worth  while.    The  report  says:-  "The  plean  so  far  considered  applies  only  to  control 
at  ports.     The  G-overnrnent  would  annoimco  ^.'^^hat  percenta^gc  of  its  total  needs  must 
come  from  the  dominions  and  purchasers  of  grain  'TOuld  have  to  supply  their  needs 
accordingly.     It  was  stated  tha.t  the  question  of  price  fixing  had  not  yet  been 
fiiscussod."   

FEDERAL  A  decrease  of  $62,471,504  in  Federal  tax  receipts  in  the 

RETEKFE  first  quarter  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  as  com-iDared  with  the  sarnie 

period  last  year,  was  aJinounced  October  20  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau.  From  July  1  to  Sept.  30  the  G-overnment  income  from  all  tax 

sources  was  $708,363,707,  as  compared  with  $770,835,212  in  the  first  three  m.onths 

of  the  last  fiscal  year. (press,  Oct.  21.) 
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Section  2 

Brszili-'^n  '"cto'rer  ~\^lletin  of  The  F<'-n  A^rerican  Union  s-ys:  "The  (3r?.zilianv 

Jruit  pro-  Kinister  of  j^ric'::ltnre ,   ax)"Qrecir  tins  the  vrl^je  to  the  na.tion  of  an 
duct  ion        increp.sed  ;oinea'ople  production,  has  instructed  the  Institute  of  Agri- 
cultural Frorr.otion  to  conroile  statistics  for  the  districts  no^^^  ^ro'^dn-s: 
this  fruit,  e-ive  an  account  of  ^oresent  conditions,  and  consider  the  uos- 
sihility  of  transforming  such  re^-ions  into  centers  o: 
vation.     The  institute  has  also  heen  asked  to  make  a 
ous  systems  of  loackin?  emplo'y3d  in  shipoins  and  sug^-est  changes  or  im- 
Torovem'^nt s ;   to  investierate  transuortation  conditions  and  indicate  to 
local  and  State  authorities  any  immed.iate  measi^Tes  that  would  facili- 
ta.te  shiT3m:ent  and  reduce  co'sts;  to  arrange  with  a-rowers  for  the  orga,n- 
ization  of  cooperative  societies  to  "orom.ote  production  and  stimulate 
conswDtion  hoth  in  Brazil  and  aoroad;  and  to  install  demonstration 
farm.s  in  the  Dineauple-g^rc'^ln?  districts  on  land  granted  hy  the  State, 
by  municipalities,  or  hy  individiials ,  these  farms  to  serve  as  experi- 
m.ental  centers  for  cooperative  societies ..  .The  2:rowin§  of  oranges  is 
ooine  stim.ulated  in  Brazil,  ^"^nero  there  arc  man;;-^  va.rieties  yielding 
fruit  of  widel:^'  different  sha.~oc ,   ta-~te,   color,  and  acidity.     The  varie- 
ties known  as  Bahia,  Pora,  and  Selccta,  ho^.^'cvcr,  arc  the se  cultivated  to 
the  c^roatcst  extent... Of  the  total  nuinoer  of  trees  in  the  Sta.te  of 


Sa.o  Paulo  5, 500,  "'00  are  -^oun.?  tro 


which  should  he  yielding"  a  minimum 
of  6,000,000  hox~s  annually  "Ithin  the  next  five  years.     The  largest 
and  most  up-to-date  groves  in  the  State  a„rc  to  oc  foLmd  in  the  districts 
of  Limeira,  Sorocaha,  Taubate  and  Cacapava.     The  production  of  the 
1,617,010  trees  now  in  hearin?-  is  estimated  at  1,451,101  ooxes.  Exports 
from  the  State  during  1928  amounted  to  205,379  boxes... " 


Cotton  IValter  Parker,  economist  for  ?'-:'nner  and  3 cane  ,  New  Orleans, 

Acreage        writes  imder  the  title,   "Practical  A^-1  for  the  Cot  ton  producer , "  in 

Manufacturers  Record  for  October  16.     He  says  in  part:  "Superficially, 
the  Problem,  of  checking  the  South'  s  regular  tendency  to  produce  a  sur- 
plus of  cotton  could  be  solved  by  inspirin^^  country  bankers  and  m.er- 
chants  to  withhold  seasonal  cre'^its,  except  where  cotton  farmers  pledge 
themselves  to  reduce  acrea^-e.     Actually,   the  Problem,  is  far  deeper  than 
that.     The  r^ystemi  under  which  the  Southern  States  prorci.uce  cotton  does 
not  lend  itself  to  such  a  change  in  credit  conditions.     The  remedy  lies 
not  in  curtailinf;-  the  right  of  the  farm.er  to  produce  wha„tever  he  desires 
to  produce,  but  in  ope  nine  the  eyes  of  prod.ucers  themes  elves  to  the  basic 
economics  involved.     Were  every  cotton  producer  prepared  and  able  to 
hold  his  portion  of  any  unwanted  s^arpliis  off  the  m.arket,  the  Problem, 
of  adju-^^tini?  supply?"  to  dem.and  would  a;atomat ic©lly  ^olve  itself..." 


J'orest  Dr.  Ernest        Hubert,  professor  of  forestry.   School  of  S'ores- 

Pathology    try.  University  of  Idaho,  is  the  author  of  an  extensive  paper  on  forest 
pa.tholo-^^^  in  Science  for  October.     T'e  says  in  Part:   "The  future  control 


wor' 


in 


'orest  Patholo^ 


until  intensive  forestry  arrives,  will  be 


confined  m.ainly  to  the  pa.rasitic  diseases  snch  a.s  the  white  pine  blister 
rust,  with  special  regard  to  measures  of  exclusion  in  an  effort  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  new  diseases.     The  control  of  heartrot  diseases 
may  in  somie  cases  rest  on  special  ne  thods  of  treatmient,  but  as  shorter 
cuttinp-  cycles  becomie  the  rule  and  mpre  and  m.ore  products  are  made  from 
yo^jjig  trees  of  sm^all  size,  we  will  find  that  pathological  cutting  c'-cles 


I 
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^/'dll  eventually  eliminate  a  large  ?imoiint  of  the  heartrct  losses.  The 
croTD  o.f  the  future  vill  he  a  cellulose  croio,  ^^ith  short  cutting  azes 
and  ne^,^^  methods  of  harvesting.    The  step  from  Inmher  to  derived  "oro- 
ducts  and  to  synthetic  "oro^hj.cts  from  touIto  is  not  sreat,  and  the  f^^tui^e 
will  see  Imfoer  and  other  ^"-ood  T3roducts  m.anuf r-^ ct'ciTed  from_  iouId  obtained 
from  smiall  trees  and  youn^-  stands.     A  stand  cut  in  its  youth  'nas  de- 
veloTDod  little  heartrot  and  no  fungous  fruiting  bodies.     It,  therefore, 
leaves  no  great  legac^^  of  disease  to  the  oncomin=?  stand  and  suffers  it- 
self bu.t  slightly  from,  cull  d.ijo  to  decay.     But  a  stand  cut  in  its  la.tor 
years  carries  ^^uth  it  an  accumulation  of  heartrct  and  of  fruiting  bod- 
ies Thich  in  turn  sniroad  infection  to  the  oncoming?  forest.     In  Idaiio 
the  decay  f^^ctor  is  an  im.portant  one  in  the  management  of  hem.loch  and 
^'''hite  fir  on  the  cut-ovor  areas  a.nd  represents  a  "oroblem.  ^A-hich  is  close 
IjT-  knit  '"'ith  the  future  gro^^'th  of  ^".h.ite  i^ine..." 

"ealth  In-  An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 

titute        tion  for  October  18  says:  "On  May  25  the  President  attached  his  signa- 
ture to  the  act  establishing  the  national  Institute  of  Health.  This 
bill,   sToonsored  b^^  Senator  Joseph  S.  Hansdell,  was  aUDroved  by  the 
Amcrica.n  Medical  .Association  and  actively  supported  by  practically  ever 
ors-anization  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  human  welfare.     In  accord- 
ance with  the  act,   the  Hyc?icnic  Laboratory  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
with  its  long  record  of  accompli shm.ent s ,  is  m.er.ecd  into  a  nc"^'  institu- 
tion with  well  nigh  ^jnlimited  o"'j-oortuni tics  for  scientific  research.,.. 
A  review  of  the  activities  of  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  in  m.edical  re- 
search woi;ld  com.Tjrise  m^any  colimins  of  Drint  and  -^^ould  reach  into  the 
fields  of  chemistry,  pharm.acology ,   zoology,   the  biologic  sciences  and 
a  wide  ran.^e  of  subjects  intimately  concerned  ^'^'ith  the  mysteries  of 
health  and  disease.     The  National-  Institute  of  Health,   therefore,  comes 
into  a  rich  inheritance.     It  a^sum.es  at  once  the  potentialities  of  a 
well  organized  institution  ^ith  a  number  of  iDroblem.s  under  investiga- 
tion and  r.any  others  awaitins^  attack...." 

Science  and  An  editorial  in  Nature  (London)  for  October  4  says:  "Among  the 

Unemploy-     subjects  discussed  at  the  recent  meetins^  of  the  British  Association, 
inent  fe^'^^  have  a.ttracted  so  much  interest  or  comment  as  the  relation  of  sci- 

ence to  unemplo;^mient  and  to  labor.     The  question  was  fairly  raised  in 
Prof.  T.  E.  G-regory' s  presidential  address  on  'Rationalization  and 
Technological  Unemployment,'   and  his  assertion  that  rationalization, 
one  of  the  most  popular  remedies  for  unemplojmiont ,  may  in  itself  be  one 
of  the  causes  producing  the  evil,  ^"^as  not  seriously  challenged  in  the 
discussion  which  followed.     If,   therefore,  we  have  to  admit  that  the 
elabora.tion  of  scientific  m.ethods  of  production  and  management  is  in- 
crea.sing,  even  if  temporarily,  the  volume  of  unemplo^.m-iont ,  it  is  at 
least  intelligible  that  labor  should  be  dubious  about  acknowledging  or 
accoiDting  that  leadership  of  science  which  we  have  frequently  discussed 
in  these  colimns.     There  is,  indeed,  in  the  present  situation  much  to 
excuse  a  Dassing  reflection  that  perhaps,  after  all,   the  people  of 
Ere'^.'hon  were  wiser  than  ourselves  in  destroying  their  machines,  lost, 
as  Marx  predicted,  the  machines  reversed  the  original  relation  and  the 
workmen  became  the  tool  and  appendage  of  a,  lifeless  me chani sm. .. To-day 
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in  the  Ruhr  ninety  per  cent,  a,nd  in  Bel^iijiTi  ei^rhty  per  cent,  of  the 
coal  -DrodLiced  is  mined  with  pnenmatic  picks,  and  the  mine  of  the 
futm-'e  will  -Drohaoly  "be  a  hrilliantly  illiimlnated  -cmderground  workshopj 
opers.ted  oy  electricity,   the  miner  p  skilled  m.echanic.     The  m-a^netic 
crane  enaoles  a  ^"^orkman  to  operate  from:  a  control-hoiT se  at  one  time 
tons  of  ji^-'-iron  which  formerly  mien  handled  in  discomfort,  pi^  'by  "oig. 
The  com.fort  and  the  welfare  of  the  few,  on  this  view,  may,  however,  he 
too  dearl'^  purchased  when  we  consider  the  lot  of  the  displaced  workers, 
and  perhaps  still  m^ore  the  repression  of  individuality  and  the  retarded 
develo-nmient  ^hich,  as  Marx  "oredicted,  have  often  accom.T3p.nicd  mas^*  pro- 
duction... If  there  is  a  sense  in  which  science,  thro"a~h  the  uncontrolled 
devolopm.ont  of  its  mechanical  aioplications ,  has  seriously  threatened 
the  X)hysical  and  mental  dcvelo'oment  of  man,   it  is  still  to  the  free  Tjla^; 
of  creative  scientific  thouekt  in  industry,   in  politics,  in  society, 
that  we  must  look  for  the  lihcration  of  man  from,  micchanization  and  for 
the  control  of  the  m.atcriaJ  and  economic  forces  in  his  cnvironriient 

which  at  times  a^sum.e  such  threa.tcning  proportions  It  has  now  the 

task  of  revoalinr  to  man  the  channels  in  which  his  instincts  and  in- 
dividuality can  find  a  safer  and  a  finer  expression  in  cooperation  in 
the  exT)lora tion  of  yet  unravelled  secrets  of  nature,  the  conquest  of 
disease,  and  of  those  other  factors  in  his  cnvironmient  which  still  take 
their  toll  of  h'om.an  life  and  ha.upinc  ss .  .  .  . " 

Taxation  An  editorial  in  The  !7ehraska,  farmer  for  October  18  says:"... 

Tax  costs  have  continued  to  m.c^mt  v'i  "^:.h  agriculture's  end  of  the  tax 
s'ti'dr  rettin-  shorter  and  shorter.     Pecnle  have  "been  "orone  to  accept 
the  titration  as  one  of  the  inevitahle  thin2-s  in  life.     The  result  is 
tha/b  these  m.ountine-  tax  costs  with  an  unfair  proDortion  levied  a5:ainst 
the  farming  industry  are  one  of  th^  real  urohloms  of  a^-ri culture  a.t 
the  lore  sent  tim.e  and  make  it  a  b  solvit  el  3^  essential  that  tax  iDros:rams 
sho-^-d  ho  revised  to  eive  neoc'ed  relief.     The  great  difficulty  centers 
^  aro'.uid  the  ^^enoral  proi^erty  tax,  which  has  hecom.e  the  chief  source  of 

r-.  v^nue  "^or  loca.l  and  State  units  of  .-government .     Inaugiara  ted  in  a  tim^e 
when  oro-oerty  consisted  lar/?ely  of  real  estate,  it  is  entirely  out  of 
da.te  and  inadequate  under  Toresent  conditions,  when  so  much  wealth  is 
invested  in  intangibles.     As  a  result,   intangible  Droperty  escapes  its 
fair  share  of  taxation  in  miO^t  instances,  althou^rh  it  may  produce  great- 
er incom.e  in  proportion  to  its  value  than  farm  lands,  for  instance. 
Heal  estahce  which  is  easily  identified  and  can  not  be  hidden  bears  the  ■ 
brimt  of  the  tax  burden.  ..  Several  soliitions  have  been  proposed  to  reme- 
dy the  farm,  tax  T3roblem.s,  and  som.e  States  have  already  m.ade  a  satis- 
factory^ start  toward  tax  reform..     Am-ong  the  proioosals  suggested  are,  a 
State  incomio  taX,   sales  ta:c,  distribution  of  school  taxes  on  State  and 
national  basis,  and  simiplif ication  and  increased  efficiency  in  comity 
and  local  units  of  governmient , .  , " 


October  22,  1930. 
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Section  3 
MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

Oct.  21.— Livestock  prices:     Cattle,  slaughter  cattle,  calves 
and  vealers,   steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $9.25  to  $12.50; 
cows,  5^ood  and  choice  $5.50  to  $8.25;  heifers  (550-850  Ihs.)  good  and 
choice  $9.75  to  $12.50;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $10.50  to  $12.50; 
feeder  and  stocker  cattle,   steers,  good  and  choice  $7  to  $8.75.  Hogs, 
heavy  weight  (250-350  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $9.35  to  $9,70;  light 
lights  (140-160  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $9  to  $9.25;   slaughter  pigs 
(100-130  lbs.)  good  and  choice  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs 
excluded  from  above  quotations)  $8.50  to  $9.25.     Sheep,   slaughter  sheep 
and  lambs,  la.mbs,  good  and  choice  (90  lbs.  down)  $8.25  to  $9.60;  feed- 
ing lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $5.50  to  $7.50. 

G-rain  prices:     No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^  protein) 
Minneapolis  79  5/8  to  83  5/8^;  lTo.2  red  winter  St.  Louis  86  to  88^; 
ITo.2  haTd  winter  (not  on  lorotein  basis)  Chica.^o  80-|-  to  80|-^;  Kansas 
City  74|(5^  to  75i-(^;  ^"0.3  mixed  corn  Chicago  MinneaiDolis  72|-^  to 

73i^;  Kansas  City  79  to  80^^;  IJo .  3  yellow  corn  Chicago  82^  to  8a|^ ; 
Minneapolis  74^  to  75^^;  St.  Louis  81^;  Kansas  City  80  to  8lJ^;  lTo.3 
white  oats  36  to  36|^ ;  Minneapolis  32'  I/8  to  32  5/8^;  St.  Louis  36^^; 
Kansas  City  . 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designa.ted  markets 
advanced  7  points  to  9.65^  per  lb.  On  the  corresponding  day  last  year 
the  price  stood  at  17,78^.     New  October  future  contracts  on  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  10  points  to  10.30^,  and  on  the  Now 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  6  points  to  10.29^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  40^;  91  score,  39^;  90  score,  36^. 

"l^olcsalc  prices  of  No ,  1  fresh  AT:icrican  cheese  at  Now  York 
wore:  Flats,  18-|^  to  21-|(zJ;  Sin^rle  Daisies,  18-1^  to  19|-^;  Young  Americas, 
18^^  to  19t^, 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  about  steady  at  $1.65- 
$2.25  per  100  pounds  in  terminal  markets;   stronger  at  $1.30-$1.40 
f  .o.b,  prosque  Isle,  with  most  shippers  holding  for  higher  prices. 
Northern  Round  ^Ji/hitos  $1.60-$2  per  100  Toounds  in  Chicago  carlot 
market;  about  $1.50  f.o.b.   southeastern  Minnesota  points.     Too  few 
sales  in  Wisconsin  to  establish  price.     New  York  Danish-type  cabbage 
Jobbing  at  $18-$22  per  ton  in  New  York  City,  with  domestic-type  at 
$15-$17.    Danish-type  steady  at  shipping  points  at  a  range  of  $11-$13 
per  ton  bulk  or  $15-$16  sacked.     Southeastern  Wisconsin  f.o.b.  market 
sharply  higher  at  avn  asking-price  of  $16~$22  per  ton,  as  stock  still 
unharvestod  wa.s  da;iia.ged  somewhat  by  cold  weather.     New  York  yellow 
onions  jobbing  mostly  at  $1-$1.60  per  100-pound  sack  in  city  ■markets? 
weaker  at  shipping  points  at  85^-95^.    Michigan  f.o.b.  market  75^-85^ 
per  100-pound  bag  or  43^-45^  per  50-pound  sack,  ^-^dth  demand  slow. 
Terminal  markets  reported  midwe stern  yellows  selling  at  80^-$1.40  per 
100-pound  sack  or  45^-85^  per  50-pound  sack.    ,Too  fe-"^  sales  at  south- 
eastern Colorado  shipping  rjoints  to  establish  a  price  there.     New  York 
Rhode  I siand^Crecning_  apples  jobbing  at  $1-$1.50  per  bushel  basket; 
$1.15-$1.20 ,f .0 .b.  loading  stations  in  western  Now  York,  with  Baldwins 
returning  $1.35  f.o.b.  Chicago  market  an  Illinois  Jonathans  was  steady 
at  $1,65-$1,75  per  bushel  or  $6.50-$7  per  barrel,   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of 
Agr.  Econ.)   


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  m  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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C?IICA;}0  BUSII^SS            a  Chlca^^-o  VlisT^atch  to-d.ay  ZB'rs:  "Predictions  of  the  re- 
C0!I5!3HEi"CE          vival  of  business  on  a.  scale  hitherto  unlcno^.^'n  and  of  "betterment  of 
the  av'rricultriTal  situation  and  criticisTi  of  la-''^s  regulating  busi- 
ness ^'-'ere  voiced  hj  speahers  at  the  seventh  Conference  of  Major 
Industries  held  yesterday  at  the  Univer^-it/  of  Chicago.    Eight  outstaJiding  leaders 
of  "business  anil  industries  discussed  the  current  situ^ation  in  their  individual 
lines  of  activity  at  the  conference  held  under  the  aus^^ices  of  the  Institu.te  of 
American  Meat  Pa.chers,  in  cooperation  'H.th  the  Chicago  Association  of  Corfjinerce  a.nd 
the  Commercial  and  Industrial  Cluhs  of  Chicago ....  Fifty- seven  guests  of  the  confer- 
ence, comr^osed  of  -oniversity  and  colle^^o  presidents  and  leaders  in  business  and 
industry,  and  at  least  1,000  others  loudly  applauded  the  optim.istic  forecasts  re- 
garding business  and  the  wel£are  of  the  farmicr.     The  prophecy  of  an  unprecedented 
period  of  constructive  activity  in  co:..morce  and  business  came  from  G-eor^re  M. 
Verity,  loresident  of  the  American  Hollin^''  Mills  Com^^any,    '•ho  s"ooke  for  the  steel 
industry ....  That  a  brighter  outlook  is  in  store  for  agriculture  wa.s  the  statement 
of  L.  J.  Tabor,  farm  leader  and  Master  of  the  National  Crrange .   'Agriculture  is  on 
the  economic  floor,'  he  said.     'There  is  only  one  "olace  it  can  and  '^'ill  ;? " ,  and 
tha.t  is  forward  and  unv'.'ard.     Agriculture  is  the  laigost  potential  purchas^^r  of  the 
products  of  industry  that  this  ITation  dossosscs.     It  is  just  ready  ^^uth  increased 
income  to  do  more  to  set  the  ^^-heels  of  industry  in  motion  than  aJmiost  any  other 
national  factor.  


COMODITY  The  Cham.be r  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  annoimced 

THAPIITC-  yesterdaj^  that  m^aintenarice  of  commodity  trading  as  an  essential 

method  in  the  efficient  marketing  of  agricultural  products  'lad 
been  indorsed  throu^-h  a  referendum,  vote  of  the  constituent  or- 
ganization memibers  of  the  chamber,  accordin:'^  to  the  press  to-day.     The  report 
says:  "Chajnben  o-^  cov.mnerce  and  trade  associations  located  in  every  State  in  the 
Union  participated  in  the  ref erend^jim.     Four  recommendations  dealing  with  comraodi-- 
ty  exchange  trajle  were  overwhelminglj^  adopted  and  now  become  a  part  of  the  chamber 
policy.     The  recommendations  and  the  vote  cast  wore:     That  comm.odity  exchange 
trading  should  be  supported:  For,  2,687;  against.  111.  That  trading  in  futures  on 
commodity  exchanges  should  be  su-o-jor ted:  For,  2,597;  against,  194.     That  intelli- 
gent and  wisely  re:?u.la.tcd  s-oeculative  buying  and  soiling  on  comjuodity  exchanges 
should  be  supported  as  a  necessary  factor  in  the  economic  di strib^ation  of  agri- 
cultural products:  For,  2,580;  against,  199.     That  commodity  exchanges  should 
adopt  such  changes  in  their  rules  and  ri.\oulations  as  will  promote  not  only  the 
interest  of  the  producer,  the  m.erchant  and  the  manufacturer  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, but  also  the  general  welfare  of  the  public:  For,  2,7402;  against,  692, 
Tho  recommendations  were  based  on  the  report  of  a  s^oecial  committee  of  the  chamber 
which  was  de^i^-nated  m.ore  than  a  year  ai^o  to  consider  the  subject  of  com.m-odity 
exchan^^e  trading  a.nd  its  function  in  the  miarketing  of  agricultural  products..." 
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Section  2 

An  editorial  in  The- Fertilizer  Revie^r  for  October  sa^.^s:  "The 
impres^'.ion  still  prevails  in  some  sections  that  continued  fertilizer 
use  causer,  the  soil  to  deteriorate  and  will  eventua.ll3^  result  in  the 
ahanc^ment  of  the  land  on  which  it  is  used.     The  fact  that  there  are 
so  laanj?-  aoandoned  farms  in  the  Eastern  States,  '«here  fertilizers  have 
been  used  for  a  relativelv  long  time,   is  no  doubt  responsible  for  this 
belief.     That  the  association  of  fertilizer  use  with  abandoned  farms 
is  erroneous  is  shown  in  a  recent  bulletin  "oublisr^d  by  the  Cornell 
University  Aeri cultural  Experiment  Station.     In  this  bulletin  the 
author,  Tr.  Lawrence  M.  Vaughan  ^says:  ^In  the  study  of  abandoned  farm, 
areas,  even  though  the  'copulation  of  the  United  States  should  increp^se 
65  loer  cent  in  the  next  hundred  years,  a?  hf^.s  been  Gstim,ated  b37-  econo- 
mists, iTew  York  farm.ers  caji  abandon  miore  poor  land  and  yet  increase  to- 
tal food  loroduction  to  Drovidc  for  this  increase  in  uopulation.  In 
most  parts  of  the  State,   tile  drainage,  lime  and  fertilizers  ha.ve  been 
sho^"'  wheat  they  will  do;  but  thus  fa,r  thcj^  have  been  used 


used  onourh 


on  only  a  very  small  ^orouortion  of  the  total  acrea.^'O.'     Doctor  Vaughan^ 
conclusion  from:  his  study  of  abandoned  farm^s  is  that  when  it  will  be 
necessary  to  increase  "production  this  can  be  done  m.oro  cheaply  by  "oro- 
ducino-  lar.:^'cr  yields  on  the  lands  already  in  use,  re.thor  than  in  re- 
occuuation  of  inferior  lands  already  abandoned." 

T.  A.  McI'Teal,  writing  in  Kansas  Farmer  for  October  18,  says: 
"The  important  Question,  of  coijrso ,  is  ^^h.cther  the  Canadian  farmers, 
mem.bors  of  this  gigantic  organization,  are  benefited,  arc  they  better 
off  thriu  they  would  be  if  the  pools  had  never  been  formed?     I  did  not 
find  anyone  in  Canada  who  said  that  the  pool  had  not  been  a.  benefit. 
The  only  complaint  I  hoard  was  that  the  ^heat  raisers  who  were  out  of 
the  uool  benefited  by  its  opcra.tion  '"uthout  havins^  to  bca.r  any  of  the 
cost;  mavbc  that  is  so,  but  a,ftc:r  all  it  seems  to  me  that  is  not  very 
m.aterial.     If  the  m.embors  of  the  pool  are  better  off  thaji  they  would 
have  been  if  the  tdooI  had  never  been  formed,  ^^'hile  they  may  feel  that 
it  is  not  fair  that  they  bear  the  expense  while  outsiders  reap  a  bene- 
fit,  the  im.portant  question  is  ^.^'hether  they  are  benefited.     The  pool 
certainly/"  is  efficient — that  seem.s  to  be  conceded.    The  expenses  of 
majrketing  ^"hich  must  be  borne  by  the  uroduccr  certainly  arc  les?  than 
he  had  to  pay  \:!nder  the  old  s3'^^tem..     The  cost  of  interest  charge's, 
storage,  administration  a.nd  ODeratin-2'  exuenses  varies  a  little  in  the 
different  lorovinces,  but  so  far  as  I  heard^^  it  did  not  anj^A^here  exceed 
4  cents  a  bushel,  including  the  cc^t  of  distribution  to  the  world  trade 
by  the  central  agency  at  ^innipe-?,  while  the  non-pool  elevators  make  a. 
charge  of  5  cents.     I  do  not  kno^"^^  whether  the  pool  will  show  a  T)rofit 
on  its  plan  of  handling  the  grain  this  year.     It  has  been  a  hard  year 
and  there  ma^^  be  losses,  although  in  the  long  run  I  do  not  think  there 
will  be,  but  in  past  3^ears  the  pool  m.anagemient  has  been  able  to  pay 
back  to  the  mjemibers  a  handsome  rebate.     In  one  3^6 a.r  it  amionnted  to  more 
tha.n  4  million  dollars.     This  went  into  the  pockets  of  the  pool 
m.embers.  ..." 


Citrus  Crop  An  editorial  in  The  Florida  Times-Union  for  October  21  sa.ys: 

Outlook        "G-iving  out  an  interview  on  the  citrus  crop  situa.tion  and  prospects, 
H.  3.  17oolfolk,  of  Orlando  5  vice  president  of  the  Arierican  Fruit 
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G-ro^"/e-.  s,  Ir.c.  ,  has  recently  coiigrr  tula  ted  the  peoiole  of  Florida  ivoon 
the  State's  lorepent  oopition  and  business  outlook.     Well  known  as  con- 
servative in  his  utterances  and  informed  re^ardin-s-  the  thiners  of  which 
he  talks  I'r,  V'oolfolk' s  presentation  of  fa.cts  and  "oro oahilities  is  in- 
terestin-x  a"nd  important.     He  told  of  stc?tir^tics  studied  Ipteljr,   and  re- 
marked that.  Florida  now  stands  ^'^-ell  iix)  with  the  hest  of  the  States  of  •"" 
the  coimtry  in  business  conditions.     The  citrus  fruit  industry, 
Mr.   'Toolfolk  declares,  is  one  of  Florida's  major  activities,  and  is 
resDonsible  for  the  uplift  thpt  is  beins'  felt.... 'The  latest  Federal 
cror)  estimate  shows  an  e:':ceilent  citrus  crop  on  the  trees,  '  according 
to  Mr.  VfoolfoTtk,   'but  it  lacks  much  of  being  the  largest  croD  ever  "oro- 
duced  in  Florida,  althoudi  this  vjps  loredicted  some  time  a<eo .     As  a 
matter  of  fr-ct  the  Federal  estimate  Is  several  million  boxes  below  the 
figures  som.e  time  ago  discussed  on  the  streets.    The  Florida  Citrxis 
Growers  Clearin-s"  House  Association's  crop  estimate,  is  slightly  below 
the  Federal  figures.     But  it  is  fo\:!nd  -by  ■'■  s^xcveys  by  the  United  States 
Dopartm.ent  of  Agriculture,  the  clearinghouse  and  individual  shippers, 
that  the  present  crop  is  of  the  best  aualit^^  over  w educed  in  the  State. 
This  aD^lie:^  to  oran^^es  and  -ji^^raoef  rui t .     UndoLibtcdly  the  quality  of 
the  T)ro"sent  croio  is  far  siraorior  to  that  of  the  past  two  3^cars,  '  he 
says, ..." 

an  Highway  G-erry  Swine  hart  is  the  author  of  "Cuba.  Builds  the  Garret  era 

Highway"  in  Buckeye  Motorist  for  October.     He  says:   "That  enchanting 
tro-oical  isle  called  Cuba  '     .opened  a  new  world  to  the  American  motor- 
ist on  October  10  w^hen  Cuba.n  G-overiim.ent  officials,  as  well  as  repre- 
sentatives from,  the  United  States,  joined  in  dedicating  the  new  700- 
mile  Carretera  Central,   said  to  be  the  longest  single  stretch  of  modern 
roadwaj''  in  the  world,  er-tendin?-  from  one  end  of  the  island  republic  to 
the  other.     IJot  mitil  this  magnificent  ribbon  of  road  was  placed  under 
construction  in  Cuba  has  the  real  chai*m  of  the  country  revealed  itself 
to  motoring  Americans.     As  a  consequence,  Havana,  long  the  hub  of 
touirist  activity  in  tro-oical  j'\jrierica,  now  will  share  patronage  ^'''ith  mojiy 
an  odd  corner  of  Cuba,  unsiooiled  by  the  trappings  of  a  modern  civiliza- 
tion, and    heretofore  undiscovered  by  visitors.     It  required  such  an 
uio-to-date  highwaj^  to  bring  the  m.otcrist  in  conta.ct  with  the  lofty 
mountain  poal^s,  rich  farm,  lands  and  verdant  valleys  that  extend  from  the 
outskirts  of  Havana  province  to  the  eastern  extreme  of  Orient e  province 
in  which  is  located  Cuba's  second  city,  Santiago  do  Chiba.     The  long 
highway,  now  more  than  four-fifths  comTjletod,  represents  an  exDcnditure 
of  gov^rnjnent  funds  ai3"oroxim.ating  $100,000,000,  but  its  boon  to  the 
economdc  development  of  Cuba,  has  already  been  manifested  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  quick  and  easy  coirjnunication  between  rural  and  urban  centers 
with  the  usua.l  advantage  to  inland  farmx;rs  who  m.ust  miarkot  their  product 
in  the  cities ,. . " 

Farm  Board  Walter  Pa^rker,  economist  for  Fenner  and  Beane,  ITew  Orleans , 

Power  says  in  Manufacturers  Record  for  October  16:  "The  Federal  Farm  Board 

has  broad  powers  and  a  great  deal  of  m^oney.  It...  can  do  these  things: 
It  Can  aid  and  enco-jrage  the  creation  of  strategically  located  ware- 
houses for  rnhed-red  cotton,  which  will  issue  bonded  warehouse  receipts 
sho'^dne-  grade,  cha,racter,   sta.ple  and  insurance  carried.     It  can  aid  and 
encoura^^e  the  creation  of  redi scounting  facilities  for  loans  against 
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such  warehouse  recerot?,   thuis  enphling  local  "banks  to  c?rry  such  loans 
at  lavorcible  rates  of  interest.     It  can  provide  countj^  schools  of  in- 
struction in  farm  economv  and  in  elemental  ^'''orld  trade  economy  rs  it 
affect?  cotton.     It  can  aDTDear  before  Congress  as  a  well  informied  advo 
cate  nf  fair  play  for  the  agric\:lturist  in  tariff  le^gislation.     It  can 
in  so  far        possible,  anticiDate  ^^'orld  reauirement,  and  advise  the 
cotton  "oroducer  in  advance  of  "olanting  season.     In  sea.son  and  out,  it 
can  tell  the  farmer  the  truth  regarding  his  own  economic  errors.  At 
least  som.e  will  T)rofit  thereby.     Such  action  by  the  Farm  Board,  "olus 
the  valuable  information  available  through  the  Bureaijs  of  Plant  and 
Animal  Industry,  regarding  soils,   seeds,  fertilizers,  etc.,   is  Just 
about  all  the  effective  help  thpt  can  be  given  the  farmer." 

An  editorial  in  The  Western  Farm  Life  for  October  15  says: 

"That  faxmxorr  are  taking?  an  active  interest  in  taxation  reform  is  indi 

Gated  by  the  organization  of  such  groups  as  the  one  recently  formed  by 

thirty-one  t^x  Dayers  of  the  Pihes  Peah  region  of  Colorado,  kno^^-^Ti  as 

th.?  El  Paso  County  Ta;^  Payers'  Associrticn.     Its  avo-^-ed  purpose  is  to 

seek  reduction  of  property  ta^^es  and  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 

a.ctivities  of  all  ta;x-miaking  bodi'^s.     The  or gaJiiz action  is  nonpaxti sa.n 

and  it  is  oxpccted  that  miany  others  interested  in  tax  reform  will  Join 
(f 

•  •  . 
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An  ecitorial  in  American  I^Tut  Jo^jrnal  for  October  says:  "The 
impetus  given  the  pecan  industry/        the  active  cooperation  of  the 
Unit  2d  Stater-  C-cvernment  through  the  incornora.tion  of  the  $500,000 
Ila.tional  Pecan  Marketing  Association  a.nd  through  Government  aid  in 
or;-^atnizing  affiliated  field  stations  in  all  the  States  of  the  pecaji 
belt  for  the  systematic,  business-like  miarketing  of  pecans  has  revo- 
lutionized distribution  methods  in  the  industry.     Ever^r^'here  through- 
out the  belt  there  is  unprecedented  activity.     H^Jindreds  of  thousands 
of  -pounds  of  pecans  have  been  pledged  for  handling  through  the  new 
association — of  this  year's  crop...." 
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Section  4 
MARICST  QUOTATICXTS 

Farm 

products  Oct,  22. — Livestock  orices:     Slauf-htor  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers,   steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $9.25  to  $12.50;  co^"s, 
good  and  choice  $5.50  to  ^8 ;  heifers  (550-850  lbs.)  good  and  choice 
$10  to  $12.50;  voalers,  ?rood.  end  choice  $10.50  to  $12.50;  feeder  and 
stochor  cattle,   sterrs,  e:ood.  and  choice  $7  to  $8.75.     Hogs,  heavy  weight 
(250-350  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $9.40  to  $9.75;  light  lights  (140-160  ^ 
lbs.)  good  and  choice  $9.15  to  $9.40;   slaughter  pigs  (100-130  lbs.) 
good  and  choice  $8.75  to  ^9.35  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roa^?ting  pigs 
excluded  from  above  quotations)  .     Sheep,  slaug:htcr  shccTo  and  laJTibs, 
lambs,  f^ood  and  choice  (90  lbs.  do'^'n)  $8  to  $9.35;  feeding  lambs 
(ran^-e  stock)  medium  to  choice  $5.50  to  $7.50. 

G-rain  prices:     No.l  da.rl:  northern  spring  whea.t  (13^  protein) 
Minneapolis  81  to  85^;  lIo.2  red  mnter  Chicago  86^;  St.  Louis  88  to 
9Q(^;  Kansas  City  831^  to  86^^;  lTo.2  hard  v.lnter  (not  on  protein 
basis)  Chicago  79-J-^;  Kansas  City  75^;  No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  Sl-J^^; 
Minneapolis  74|v  ""o  75|,';  Ka.nsas  City  78|-  to  81,,'5;  lTo.3  yellow  corn 
Chicago  78;7rzf;  Mi.ivieapoii  s  76-J-  to  77|^;_St.  Louis  82i^ ;  Kansas  City 
80  to  82-^r^;'lTo.3  white  oats  Chicago  36i  to  36i:(^;  Minneapolis  32f  to 
33i^^;  St.' Louis  37^^;  Kansas  City  36  to  .  36i^. 

Maine  sacked  areen  Mountain  potatoes  $1.70-$2.25  per  100  pounds 
in  eastern  m.a.rkets;  firm  at  $1.40  f.o.b.  northern  Maine  shipping  points. 
Northern  Round  Whites  about  steady  at  $1.60~$2  per  100  pounds  in 
Chicago  carlo t  market;  mostly  $1.60  with  a  few  sales  at  $1.70  in 
Waupaca  section  of  Wisconsin.     Too  few  sales  in  southeastern  Minnesota 
to  establish  price.     New  York  Danish-type  cabbage  stronger  at  $20-$25 
per  ton  in  large  city  markets;  also  stron^'er  at  western  New  York  points 
at  $11-$14  per  ton  bulk  or  $15-$17  sacked.     Weather  conditions  had 
strengthened  the  Wisconsin  f.o.b.  market.     Chicago©  reported  80-pound, 
sacks  of  northern  Danish-type  cabbage  selling  at  $l;_St.  Louis  quoted 
$1.25-$1,50  per  cwt .     New  York  yellow  onions  about  steady  at  $1-$1.60 
per  100~pop.nd  sack  in  consuming  centers;  85,;^-95c5  f.o.b.  shipping  points. 
MichigaJi  f.o.b.  sales  at  75^>-85^  and  city  sales  of  midwestern  yellows 
at  80r5'-$1.40  per  100-pound  bag;  50-pound  sacks  jobbing  in  terminals  at 
45^-85^5.    "Rhode  Island  Greening  _  aPples  from,  western  New  York  were 
jobbing  at  fl~$l,75  per  bushel  basket  in  city  market 5 ;  stroil^er  at 
shipping  points  around  $1.15-$l425  f.o.b.,  with  Baldwins  returning 
$1.30-$1.35.    Eastern  G-rimes  sold  mostly  at  $1.50-$1.75  in  a  few  cities- 
Barrels  of  several  varieties  of  apples  returned  $3.75-$4.50  f.o.b.. 
Potomiac  Valley  shipping  points.     Chicago  reported  Illinois  Jonathans 
selling  at  $1.65-$1,75  per  bushel  basket;  Michigan  G-reenings  at  $1.35- 
$1.50.    Best  yellow. sweet  potatoes  from  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  brought 
$2.25-$3.50  per  b^irrel  in  terminal . markets,  with  New  Jersey  bushel  \ 
hampers  at  $1.25-$2.25.    Maryland  and  Delaware  bushels  ranged  $1.10-  ; 
$1.40,  and  southern  Nancy  Halls  $1.10-$ 1.65  per  bushel. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designalted  markets 
advanced  6  points  to  9,71^  per  lb.    On  the  corresponding  day  one  year 
a^o  the  price  was  17.43^.     New  October  future  contracts  on  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  advanced  11  points  to  10.41^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange  advanced  8  points  to  10.37^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr . 
Econ.)   


